


PROPOSALS, S^'c. 


Gentlemen, 

TlIE'case of subscription to doctrines and 
forms of worship, composed by fallible divines, 
and enjoined by human authority for public 
use, has been so often and so particularly ex¬ 
amined and debated, that there seems to be 
very little room for new information on the 
siibjeft. 

The ])rinciple upon which the protestant re¬ 
formation from popery was undertaken, con¬ 
ducted, and justified, is, that “ Holy scripture 
“ contains all things necessary to salvation, 
“ so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
“ may be proved thereby, is not to be required 
“ of any man, that it should be believed as an 
“ article of the faith, or be thought requisite 
“ or necessary to salvation.”* 


• In the Sia'uics given by Queen Elizabeth to Trinity College, 
in the Univerfiiy of Cambridjje, the following Oath is appointed to 
be taken by every Fellow in the Chapel before his adiniirion: I, 

N. N, do fwear and promiie in the prefence of God, that 1 will 
heartily and lledtailly adhere to the true Religion of Chrift, and 
prefer the authority of Holy Scripture before the opinions of men; 
that 1 will make the word of God the Rdle of my Faith and Prac- 
tice—^aod look upon other things which are not proved out of the 

AS . 
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'Concerning what is or is not read in the 
scriptures, there can be no great difficulty. 
The point chiefly to be considered by the sin¬ 
cere prptestant, is, what may or may not be 
proved thereby. Concerning which, amidst 
the great variety of doctrines which occur in 
the course of every clergyman’s studies, dif¬ 
ference of judgment is natural and unavoida¬ 
ble. 

On these disputable points, the original pro- 
tcstant principle feserves to every man hjs right 
of private judgment. In forming this judg¬ 
ment rightly, every man’s conscience must be 
concerned; and if he meets with ^ doArine 
which, after diligent and impartial examinati¬ 
on, he believes may not be proved by scrip¬ 
ture, his conscience will require him not to 
subscribe or assent to that doArine, as such. 

Had this been duly considered by our first 
Protestant reformers (who strenuously and 
uniformly asserted the right of private judg¬ 
ment, m opposing their Popish adversaries^ 

they would more readily have perceived that 
the establishment of the doArines they agreed 
upon in the year 1552, might, in its conse¬ 
quences, infringe upon that valuable Protes¬ 
tant privilege on which they founded the pro¬ 
priety of their dissenting from the church of 
Rome, and in the event, derive upon them, and 
their successors, the reproach of overturning 

word of God as human only. That I will readily with all my 
“.power oppofedoOrines contrary to the word of God—That in mat- 
“ters of Religion I will prefer Truihbeforc Cuflom—What is writ* 
“ ten before what is not written." 

Su Inlreduilion to Scripture Deltrineojthe Trinity^ 
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their own principles, and requiring of theip 
disciples, what they would not suffer him* 
whom, with respeft to a Primacy of order, they 
allowed to be the first Bishop of Christendom, 
to require of themselves. 

Archbishop Cranmer was no more infallible 
than Pope Leo X. He could not be certain 
that every man equally learned, and equally 
honest with himself, would see the scriptural 
proofs of his articles as clearly as he supposed 
he himself saw them. Parker, his Protestant 
successor, made considerable alterations in 
Cranmer's system. And Laud, as every one 
knows, had his objections to Parker s. And 
through all succeeding times, from the first 
uniformity-aft under Queen Elisabeth, to the 
present hour, there have been leading divines, 
and among them not a few bishops, who in 
their respeftive works have occasionally proved 
points by Holy Scripture with a masterly pre¬ 
cision, which all the wit and learning in the 
world, can never make to agree with some of 
Parke?''s articles. 

The authority of Synods, Convocations, or 
other humanly authovised assemblies of di¬ 
vines, is of no more validity against the Pro¬ 
testant principle (the right of private judg¬ 
ment) than the authority of-a Cra?mer, ora 
Pai'kcr. We have the united testimony of 
both these reformers, that, “General Coun- 
“ cils, even when gathered together by the 
“ commandment and will of princes, (foras- 
“ much as they be assemblies of men, whereof. 
“ all be not governed'with the spirit and word 
“ of Gop) may err, and sometimes have erred, 
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even in things pertaining unto Gon.” [The 
Latin hath it, etmn in his qum adnormavi 
tatis attment.~\ “ Whereof tjiihgs ordained 
by them, as necessary to salvation, have nei» 
ther strength nor authority, unless it may 
“ be declared that they are taken out of the 
** Holy Scripture.” [The Latin says, nisi os* 
tendi possiht e sacris Uteris esse desttmpta.l 
The premises being etjually true of national or 
provincial synods, the conclusion is equally 
Strong against them, as against General djoun* 
cils. And the question once more recurs, IVhq 
shall be the judge? The answer of the protes- 
tant is. Every man for himself. I\'Iy vote for 
a Convocation-man cannot transfer to him the 
tight of judging for me. In matters of faith 
and salvation, no man can have a substitute or 
a representative. 

We have indeed been told, that the church 
of England does not propose all her articles to 
be subscribed as points necessary to salvation. 
But one would be glad to know where she 
draws the line, or makes any distin6lion to this 
effect. In her XXXVIth. Canon she enjoins 
all and every of these articles to be acknow¬ 
ledged ex animo, and subscribed, as agreeable 
to the word of God. In herVth. Canon she 
cna61s that, “ If any man shall affirm that these 
“ articles are, in any part, erroneous, he shall 
** be excommunicated ipm facto." That is to 
say, (as we are informed by her own Canonists) 
“ accursed, devoted to the devil, and separa* 
ted from Christ, and his church’s communi* 
** on.” See Godolphin Repert. Canon, p. 625, 
626. Is this an adequate punishment for thos^ 
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who dissent from her in points not necessary to 
salvation ? 

It is natural. Gentlemen, to suppose, that 
you, to whom this paper is addressed, not only 
see, but inwardly feel the incongruity of re¬ 
quiring of you this implicit subscription, when 
compared with the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and the general principles 
of the Protestant reformation. It is highly 
probable, that you do not find all the established 
doftrines and forms of worship, to which you 
are oCliged by law to subscribe, in perfect agree- 
mentwithyourprivate sentiments. Andwhere 
you find they are not, the integrity of your own 
hearts, and your desire to edify the people com¬ 
mitted to you, as public teachers, in truth and 
sincerity, must dispose you to wish to be deli¬ 
vered from this yoke of bondage, which every 
honest man, who, after an impartial and diligent 
study of the scriptures, differs from the public 
.system, must bear with relu6lance and regret. 

In our present circumstances, the only at¬ 
tempt we can make to be relieved from this 
real grievance, is to apply by a decent and du¬ 
tiful petition to the legislature, to have it re¬ 
moved. 

Ourecclesiastical governors having declined 
to lend their hand towards our obtaining any 
relief (even the least relaxation of this hard 
and illiberal condition of our being admitted 
ministers in a Christianand Protestant church) 
on the plea, that the matter is intircly in the 
hands of the civil powers, have left us only to 
hope, that they will not oppose our reasonable 
and righteous endeavours to help ourselves. 
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The only obje61ion that has been made on 
the part of our church-governors (at least the 
only one worth notice) is, that if the clergy 
should bcreleased from their obligation to sub¬ 
scribe to the XXXIX articles, the church 
would want sufficient security of the Orthodoxy. 
of her ministers. But Orthodoxy, we appre¬ 
hend, is a term which, in the mouth of a pro- 
testant, should only mean, an agreement in 
opinion with the scriptures. And for the proof 
of such Orthodoxy, sufficient provision sjems 
to be made, in the second (question put by the 
bishop to every candidate for priest’s orders, at 
the time of his ordination.* 

The great difficulty in framing and forward¬ 
ing a Petition to Parliament for the relief in 
question, will arise from the dispersion of the 
clergy who wish for it, in different and distant 
parts of the kingdom, who are thereby disabled 


• Qiieftion. Are you perfuaited that the Holy Scriptures con¬ 
tain fufficienily all dotkinc required of necelTity for eternal Salvation 
through faith in Jcfus ChriA? And are you determined, out of 
the fame Scripmres, to inAruft the people committed to your charge, 
and to teach nothing as required of neceAity to eternal Salvation, but 

that which you (hall be peifuaded may be concluded and proved by 
the Scripture? 

Anfwer. I am fo perfuaded, and have fo determined by Cod’s 
Grace. 

We have been lately informed that in feme manufcript notes on 
the Liturgy, &c. intitled,—“ Amendments humbly propoled” [by 
the late Dr. Clarke] “ to the confideraiion of thofe in authority,” a 
Copy of which is prefenled to the BritiAi Mufeum, the following 
Query is pul at the Head of the gg articles, “ Would it not be of 
fervice to Religion, if all Clergymen, inAead of fubfcribing to the 
39 articles, were required toiUbfcribeonly to the matters contained 
« in tiie qiieAions put by the BiAiop (in the Office for ordaining 
“ PrUAs) 10 «ve^ pcrfon to be ordained PricA ?", 
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(at least the major part of them) by low cir¬ 
cumstances and other impediments, from meet¬ 
ing together, and concerting measures for ef¬ 
fecting so desirable a deliverance. 

To obviate this, and other inconveniencies, 
which may seem, on a superficial view, to at¬ 
tend an applicatipn of this nature, it ishuinbly 
proposed 

1. That a few worthy and respeCtable cler¬ 
gymen, residing in, or within miles of 

tiie IV^ptropolis, who are disposed to forward a 
Petition to Parliament for the purpose above- 
mentioned, shall meet together, and consider 
of a proper time and place for a general meet¬ 
ing of their like-minded brethren, within the 
said Metropolis.* 

£. That previous to the public notice for 
such general meeting, sopie eminent counsellor 
shall be consulted, and requested to give his 
advice in what manner such general meeting 
may be procured and conducted without of¬ 
fence, or without infringing the laws of this 
countr}’; and particularly, to give his opinion 
whether the established clergy (under the de¬ 
gree of bishops) are solely and singly, of all 

his Majesty’s Subjects, precluded from the right 
of petitioning Parliament withrespeCt to hard¬ 
ships and grievances attending their particular 
calling. 

3. That the plan of a General meeting being 
thus settled, public notice shall be given of the 
time and place of assembling. 

* Since the fird priming of ihefe propofaU, a meeting of’ ih« 
Clergy, &c. redding in or near the metropolit has been advettilcd fnr 
the fevemeenib of July.' 
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4. That at the fust General meeting, such 
clergymen being present, as are willing and 
desirous to forward a petition to Parliament 
for relief in the matter of Subscription, shall 
subscribe their names to a paper purporting to 
be [Qu. association] a list of such clergymen 
as are disposed to apply to Parliament for such 
relief, which paper shall be kept by a proper 
person for the purpose of being subscribed by 
any clergymen whochuse it at any subsequent 
general meeting, or during the intervals^f the 
general meetings liereafter mentioned: and all 
persons subscribing their names to the said 
paper, a7id no others, shall be considered as 
associated members of, and admitted to consult, 
speak and vote in the said General meetings, 

5. That at the first General meeting a Com¬ 

mittee shall be chosen out of the associated 
members by ballot^ not exceeding the number 
of which Committee so chosen shall 

chuse a Chairman to preside at their resjiedive 
meetings, and likewise at each General meet¬ 
ing, and also shall appoint from among them¬ 
selves such person or persons as may be able 
and proper to execute the office of Secretary, 
&c, to the said Committee, and the said Gcr- 
neral meetings. This is nevertheless proposed 
■with all deference and sulimission to the sense 
of the first General meeting, concerning the 
manner of clefting' their Cliairman and other 
persons qualified and proper to aft in any capa¬ 
city for the purposes of continuing, adjourn¬ 
ing, and otherwise regulating, such General 
meetings, and transafting the business thereof, 
so long as may be necessary. 
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6. That a Petition to Parliament shall be 
prepared by the said Committee against the se¬ 
cond General meeting, setting forth in the 
most respe6lful and dutiful terms the hardship, 
incongruity, and inconvenience of requiring 
Subscriptions in the present established forms, 
of the Protestant clergy of this realm, and 
praying such relief herein as to the wisdom of 
the Legislature shall seem meet. 

7. That the draught of this Petition shall be 
laid Jbefore the second General meeting, and 
submitted to the inspefition and judgment of 
the associated members then present, and such 
alterations made therein as the major part 
thereof shall approve. 

8. That the draught of the Petition being 
thus approved, shall be fairly engrossed for 
Subscription, and shall be forthwith printed, 
and copies thereof sent by the associated mem¬ 
bers to the Clergy of their acquaintance in the 
Country respectively, requesting that the said 
Petition may be communicated to tlieir neigh¬ 
bours of the Clergy, and the sentiments of as 
many of their bretliren thereupon as can be had, 
sent up to their respective correspoTndents of 
the association, to be communicated to the 
General meeting, with power to such corre¬ 
spondents respCftively to subscribe the names 
of so many of the country Clergy, as approve 
of the proceeding, to the said Petition. 

9. That to give time for the several answers 
to be received from the country, the General 
meetings shall be adjourned from time to time, 
(the intervals not to exceed fourteen days) 
during the space of six [eight or ten] months, 
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after which it may be supposed the sense of so 
many of the Clergy in different parts of the 
kingdom as are disposed to join in or forward 
such Petition, may in agreat measure be known. 

- 10. That a Book or Books be provided to 
enter and record the whole proceedings, as 
well of the General meetings, as of the several 
Committees, to be deposited hereafter in some 
public Library or Museum, to perpetuate the 
memory of so important a transaction, that 
whatever may be the event, our successors 
may see, there have not been wanting among 
their brethren, men, who employed their best 
endeavours to obtain relief from a grievance 
by which, it may well be supposed, many more 
have been distressed for two centuries past, 
than have been willing to complain, 

11. That before the expiration of the said 
six [eight or ten] months, (some worthy mem¬ 
ber or members of the Honourable House of 
Commons being prevailed with to present the 
said Petition) six of the associated members, 
and no more, shall be chosen by ballot at a Ge¬ 
neral meeting to attend the Honourable House 
with the said Petition, and then the event sub¬ 
mitted to the providence of a good and mer¬ 
ciful God, and the wisdom and piety of a 
Christian and Protestant Legislature, to whom 
may God in all things give the spirit of un¬ 
derstanding and the fear of the Loud through 
Jesus Chuist. Araen. 
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COPY, ^c. 

To the Honourable the Commons of Great Bri¬ 
tain, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of certain of the Clergy 
of the Church of England, and of certain of 
the two Professions of Civil Law and Phy¬ 
sic, and others, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, 

Slieweth, 

T*HAT your petitioners apprehend themsel ves 
to have certain rights and privileges which they 
liold of God only, and which are subje6l to his 
authority alone. That of this kind is the free 
exercise of their own reason and judgment,. 
Avhereby they have been brought to, and con¬ 
firmed in, the belief of the Christian religion, 
as it is contained in the Holy Scriptures. That 
they esteem it a great blessing to live under a 
constitution, which, in its origfhal principles, 
ensures to them the full and free profession of 
their faith, having asserted the authority and 
sufficiency of Holy Scriptures in—“All things 
“ necessary to salvation; so that whatsoever is 
not read therein, nor may be proved there- 
** by, is not to be required of any man that it 
** should be believed as an article of the faith, 
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** or be thought requisite or necessary to sal- 
“ vation.” That your petitioners do conceive 
that tliey have a natural right, and are also 
warranted by those original principles of the 
reformation from Popery, on which the church 
of England is constituted, to judge in search¬ 
ing the Scriptures each man for himself, what 
may or may not be proved thereby. That they 
find themselves, however, in a great measure 
precluded the enjoyment of this invaluable pri¬ 
vilege by the laws relating to subseription; 
whereby your petitioners are required to ac¬ 
knowledge certain .articles and confessions of 
faith and doftrine, drawn up by fallible men, 
to be all and every of them agreeable to the 
said Scriptures. Your petitioners therefore 
pray, that they may be relieved from such an 
imposition upon their judgment, and be re¬ 
stored to their undoubted right as Protestants 
of interpreting Scripture for themselves, with¬ 
out being bound by any human explications 
thereof, or required to acknowledge, by sub¬ 
scription or declaration, the truth of any for¬ 
mulary of religious faith and do6lrine whatso¬ 
ever, beside Holy Scripture itself. 

That your petitioners not only are themselves 
aggrieved by subscription, as now required, 
(which they'^t-annot but consider as an en¬ 
croachment on their rights, competent to them 
both as men and as members of a Protestant 
establishment) but with much grief and con¬ 
cern apprehend it to be a great hiriderance to 
tlie spreading of Christ’s true religion: as it 
tends to preclude, at least to discourage, fur- 
t,hcr enquiry into the true sense of Scripture, 
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to divide communions, and cause mutual dis¬ 
like between fellow Protestants: as it gives a 
lianclle to unbelievers to reproach and vilify the 
clergy, by representing them (when (hey ob¬ 
serve their diversity of opinion touching those 
very articles which were agreed upon for the 
sake of avoiding the diversities of opinion) as 
guilty of prevarication, and of accommodating 
their faith to lucrative views or political con¬ 
siderations; as it affords to Papists, and others 
disaffedted to our religious estahlisbment, oc¬ 
casion to refledl upon it as inconsistently fra¬ 
med, admitting and authorizing doubtful and 
precarious doftrines, at the same time that 
iloly Scripture alone is acknowledged to be 
certain, and suflicient for salvation: as it tends 
(and the evil daily increases) unhappily to di¬ 
vide the clergy of tlie establishment them¬ 
selves; subjeding one part thereof, who assert 
but their Protestant privilege to question every 
human dodrine, and bring it to the test of 
Scripture,to be reviled, as well from the pulpit 
as the press ; by another part, who seem to 
judge the articles they have subscribed to be 
of equal authority with the Holy Scripture it¬ 
self : And, lastly, as it occasions scruples and 
embarrassments of conscience to thoughtful 
and worthy persons in regard to entrance into 
the ministry, or chearful continuance in th« 

exercise of it., 

That the clerical part of your petitioners, 
upon whom it is peculiarly incumbent, and 
who are more immediately appointed by the 
state, to maintain and defend the truth as it is 
iu Jesus, do find themselves under a great re- 

B . 
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Straint in tlieir endeavours herein, by being 
obliged to join issue with the adversaries of re¬ 
velation, in supposing the one true sense of 
Scripture to be expressed in the present esta¬ 
blished system of faith, or else to incur the 
reproach of having departed from their sub¬ 
scriptions, the suspicion of insincerity, and the 
repute of being ill-affedled to the church; 
whereby their comfort and usefulness among 
their rfcspedlive flocks, as well as their success 
against the adversaries of our common Chris¬ 
tianity, are greatly obstrufited. 

That such of your petitioners as ha^c been 
educated with a view to the sever il professions 
of Civil Law and Physic,' cannot but think it 
a great hardship to be obliged (as are all in one 
of the Universities, even at their first ad inis- 
,sion or matriculation, and at an age so imma- 
,ture for disquisitions and decisions of such 
morrient) to subscribe their unfeigned assent to 
a variety of theological pioposit'ons concer¬ 
ning which their private opinions can be of no 
consequence to the public, in ■ rdc" to entitle 
them to academical degrees in those faculties; 
more especially as the course of their studies, 
and, attention to their praftice respectively, 
.afford them neither the means nor the leisure 
tp' examine whether, and how far such propo¬ 
sitions do agree with the word of God. 

.. That .certain of your petitioners have reason 
to lament, not only their own, but the too 
probable misfortune of their sons, who, at an 
age before the habit of refteftion can be formed, 
of their judgment matured, must, if the pre¬ 
terit mode of subscription remains, be irreco¬ 
verably bound down in points of the highest 
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consequence to the tenets of ages less informed 
than their own. 

That, wlicreas the first of the three articles, 
enjoined by the thirty-sixth canon of the 
church of England to be subscribed, contains 
a recognition of his Majesty’s supremacy in all 
causes ecclesiastical and civil, your petition* 
ers humbly presume, that every security, pro¬ 
posed by subscription to the said article, is 
fully and effeftually provided for by the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy, prescribed to be 
taket^ by every deacon and priest at their ordi¬ 
nation, and by every graduate in both univer¬ 
sities. Youi petitioners, nevertheless, are ready 
.ind willing to give any farther testimony which 
may be thought expedient, of their alFe^ion 
for his Majesty’s person and government, of 
their attachment and dutiful submission m 
church anJ state, of their abhorrence of the 
unchristian spirit of popery, and of all those 
maxims of ihe church of Rome which tend to 
enslave the consciences, or to undermine the 
civil or religious liberty, of a free Protestant 
people. 

Your petitioners, in consideration of the pre¬ 
mises, do now humbly supplicate this honour¬ 
able house, in hope of being relieved from an 
obligation so incongruous with the right of pri¬ 
vate judgment, so pregnant with danger to true 
religion, and so productive of distress to many 
pious and conscicncious men, and useful sub¬ 
jects of the state; and in that hope look up for 
redress, and humbly submit their cause, under 
God, to the wisdom an<l justice of a British 
parliament, and the piety of a Protestant king. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 

B 2 
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land, AS BY EAW ESTABLISHED. 


[first printed, 1772 ] 
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A SJtllTCH, <S c, 


HE thirty-sixth Canon injoins, that for 
(tvoiding all ambtguUm —the. Subscriber to the 
three articles there mentioned, " shall sub’ 
scriJjein this order and form of words, setting 
‘■down both his Christian and sirriame, 

“ 1. N. N. do willingly, and ex animo, subscribe 
“ to these three Articles above-mentioned, and 
“ to all things (hat are contained in thettf.” 

Among other things to be thus subscribed 
are these : “ That the book of common prayer, 
“ and of ordaining bishops, priests and dea- 
cons, containetli in it nothing contrary to 
the word of God; and that all and every 
“ the 39 articles of religion are agreeable to 
“ the word of God,” 

As this form of subscription is required for 
tlie purpose of avoiding all ambiguities, the 
distindtion between subscribing to the said 
three articles, and subscribing to the thirty^ 
nine articles, (mentioned by the late Pr. Ni- 
cholls, and others) as if they were two different 
things, is totally inadmissible, as well as all 
schemes of Latitude, as these must imply, that 
tliere are ambiguities eithcrin tlie articles them-, 
selves, or in the form of subscription ; or last’ 
ly, in the meaning*of the subscriber, 
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The sixth article of the church of England 
declares, that “ holy scripture containeth all 

tilings necessary to salvation; sp that what? 
“ soever is not read therein, nor may be pro- 
“ vecl thereby, is not to be required of any 
“ man, that it should be believed as an article 
“ of the faith, or be thought requisite or ne- 
“ cessary to salvation.” 

Dr. Thomas Rogers, whose exposition of 
the 39 articles, is said in the title-page, to 
have been perused, and by the lawf ul authority 
of the church of England alloxved to be public ; 
for proof of this sixth article, appeals to the 
following scriptures, D'eut. iv. 2. xii. 32. Josh. 
i. 7- Prov. XXX. 5, 6 . Apoc. xx. 18, 19- which 
texts import strong prohibitions to add to the 
word of God, or to deviate from it to the right 
hand or to the left. 

But it is most manifest that in other articles 
there are very considerable additions to the 
word of God ; and, as these additions must be 
subscribed and ackno^vlcdged by all subscri¬ 
bers in the terms prescribed by the canon, all 
for the avoidance of ambiguity ; the subscribers 
are thereby obliged to disobey the solemn pro¬ 
hibitions contained in the texts above mention¬ 
ed, even when, by their subscribing this sixth 
article, they are professing their obedience to 
them. 

Mr. Welchman, in his latin traft on these ar¬ 
ticles, seems to have been aware of the impro~ 
priety of subjoining these glaring texts to any 
part of a system wliich so repeatedly contra- 
di6is them, and therefore totally omits them:f 


.• The fourth Edition is hrre ufed, of 1724. 
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but gives us in proof of the article, 2 Tim. lib 
15, 16 , 17. and Matth, XV. 9- In the former 
of which passages, the sufficiency of the scrip¬ 
tures to make men 'poise unto salvation, is assert¬ 
ed ; and in the other, a deplaratjou that t/iey 
nhf) teach for doctrines the commandments ^ 
nien (or as it is in Isaiah, from wheiice the pas¬ 
sage is cited, 'who teach the fear of God by the 
precepts of men) xcorship God in vain. These 
texts indeed amount to much the same thing 
as those cited bj Rogers, and equally condemn 
all adflitions, which can only imply the insuf-’ 
ficiency of the scriptures to make us wise unto 
salvation, and the necessity of the precepts an4 
commandments of men, to supply the supposed 
deficiencies in the precepts and commandments 
of God. They therefore who are required to 
subscribe this article in thesense of these scrip¬ 
tures, cannot be required to subscribe a num¬ 
ber of additional do6lrines contained in the 
other articles, and established as matters of 
Faith, without manifest contradiftion to these 
scriptures. 

Among other propositions inconsistent with 
this article, and these scriptures, is that clause 
hn the twentieth, which asserts, that the church 
hath authority in controversies of faith. This 
destroys the appeal in the sixth article to the 
scriptures, as having an authority of 

deciding controversies of faith, aiul is a revi¬ 
ving of the romish error noted by Dr. Rogers, 
rw.That the authority of the church, is greater 
than that of the sacred scripture. And aocord- 
higly when he [Rogers] conies to expound this 
jclause, he acknowledges, that tliis authority 
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is given [not only] to the church [as a convo¬ 
cation of clergyjpeu] but, to every member of 
sound judgment in the sam?, whether he is a 
clerk or not: and all the texts he quotes im¬ 
port only, that every man, even a bishop, must 
confine himself to the doflrine of the faithful 
wrd, and therefore can have no more autho¬ 
rity in controversies of faith, than any other 
man. j3ut Mr. Welchman tells us another 
story ; and for an explanation of this .clause, 
sends us to Mason, Hooker, Potter and Field, 
who all of them proceed upon the principle of 
the romish tenet above rnentioned j and. ^i*’ 
fedt, set the sixth article wholly aside. The 
texts brought by Mr- Welchnian to prove the 
doctrine of this clause in his ozvn sense, are, 
7'it. iii 10. J man that is an heretic after the, 
first and second admonition, reject; and 1 Tim. 
j. 3. —That thou mightest charge some that they 
preach no other doctrine. How-he would ap¬ 
ply these texts towards proving the authority 
of the church in controversies of Faith, does 
not appear ; nor indeed does any thing else iu 
his operations upon this article, but that the 
church pretends to, or assumes this authority 
to herself, without any warrant from the word 
of God. 

For in the end of the same article it is said, 
that, “ as the cluirch ought not to decree any 
“ thing AOAixsT holy writ, so uesioes the 
“ same ought it not toenforce,”(thelatin word 

is, obtrudcrc) “ any thiiig tobe 6,e/ierc4* for 
‘f necessity of salvation.” 

But who shall be judge ? For the liberty of 

• There is a various reading in ihe different copies of our Eng- 
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private jiulgment, granted in the sivtk article, 
js wholly^ taken away, hy the first clause of the 
txcentietA: and the church will never acknow- 
jetjge, either that she decides controversies of 
faith, hy her authority’^ agaivst holy writ, or 
gbtrude% any thing besides holy writ, to be be¬ 
lieved for necessity of salvation. 

However, if the 39 articles are to be consi¬ 
dered as expoundings of scripture, it is a inatr 
ter of fafi; tliat the church hath obtruded sonte 
propositions, (or enforced them hy requiring 
Subscription to them) to be believed for neces¬ 
sity oTsalvation ; which vnany serious, sensi¬ 
ble, anti learned Christians have judged to be 
repugnant to holy writ; and others which are 
besides holy writ, as not beiog meqtioped in 
the sapie. 

As subscription to these articles, attendecl 
with all this perplexity, confusion, andincon- 
sislenpy, is, on this account, grievous to every 
pne of whom it is required, so is it the more 
particularly grievous to clergymen of the es¬ 
tablished church. 

Candidates for priest’s orders, within a day 
or two qfter the time of subscribing to the li¬ 
turgy and thirty-nine articles, that is. at the 
time of ^heir ordination, have the following 
questions put to them. 

V Are you persuaded that the holy scriptures 

lifli Articles. In the CoUcBion of Articles, Canons, Injiinftinnt, 
&c. printed by J^ohn Bajket, printer to the Queen’s moll excellent 
Majefty 1713 , the word is, delivered \ it is reriiarkable emnigh, 
that this variation Oiould have efcaped noiice fo long, as this Cu/fec- 
tion was made, and probably authorized by the bifliops, loaccum- 
smodaie the inferior clergy, who cannot afford the expeiicc of the 
Ordinances difpcried in books of confiJerablcpiice. 
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contain sufficiently all doftrine required of 
necessity for eternal salvation, through faith 
in Jesus Christ : and are you determined 
** out of the said scriptures toinstrufctthepeo'!* 
“ pie committed to your charge, and to teach 
nothing as required of necessity to eternal 
** salvation, but that which you shall be per* 
*■ suaded may be concluded and proved by the 
“ scripture 

To which the candidate answers,—“ I am 
** so persuaded,and am so determined by God’s 
grace.” 

Nothing can be more solemn than this de*’ 
claration of the candidate, whether we consi¬ 
der the circumstances with which it is taken, 
or the substance of the declaration itself. It 
is to be considered as a vow, deliberately and 
voluntarily made, and from which the maker 
cannot depart, without forfeiting the charafter 
of a faithful Christian teacher. By this deck-: 
ration, however, he, witli the knowledge and 
consent of the bishop, before whom he had sub¬ 
scribed the articles, recovers his Christian li- 
which he had before given up by his sub-, 
scription.The M'hole niatter isput upon his own 
persuasion, both witli respect to tlm exclusive 
autkority, and the contents of the scriptures ; 
and he here openly retracts his former subscrip¬ 
tion, so far as it refers to propositions in the 
articles, which, in his persuasion, are either 
contradictory or additional to the word of Godi. 

The candidate is farther interrogated — 
“ Will you be diligent in prayers, and in read- 
“ ing of the holy scriptures, and such studies 
“ its help to the knowledge of the same, lay- 
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** ing aside the study of the world and the 
“ flesh r 

To which the candidate answers—I will 
“ endeavour myself So to do, the Lord being 
“ ihy helper.” 

Here the same church which hath so lately 
shewn her atithority in controversies of faiths 
by requiring the candidate to give it under his 
hand, that all and every the 39 articles of re* 
ligion, are agreeable to the word of God, sup¬ 
poses the said candidate to be deficient in his 
knowledge of the scriptures, and consequently 
deficient in his knowledge whether all and 
every the 39 articles, are agreeable to the word 
of God, or not; and accordingly exa6t3 from 
him a solerhn promise, that he will by diligent 
prayer, reading of the scriptures, and by such 
farther studies as may be helpful to this end, 
endeavour to acquire or improve his knowledge; 
which he cannot do, but by the full and free 
Use and exercise of his own senses, understand¬ 
ing and judgment, according to the measure 
of Capacity, with which it shall please God 
to qualify him ; and all olK experience hath 
shewn from innunerable instances, that, with 
respeCl to those who fulfill this promise to the 
Utmost of their' abilities, there is more than a 
possibility, that they should be persuaded in 
their progress, that all and every of the 39 ar¬ 
ticles are not agreeable to the word of God. 
And here again, with the Consent and encou¬ 
ragement of the church, the candidate is re¬ 
stored to that liberty of private judgment, 
which by his unambiguous subscription to the 
39 articles he had just before given up. 
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And yet (what must appear strangely in- 
cousisteht in the cmistitution of a protestant 
church) this same candidate, notwithstanding 
these solemn declarations, shall not be licensed 
to serve a cure,or be instituted into a benefice, 
or collated to a dignity, below that of a.bishop, 
.except he once moie subsctibes, ivitkout atn^ 
higiiit^, these same thirty-nine articles, and 
thereby once more resigns his.liberty of private 
judgment to the authority of the church ; and 
that perhajis after 30, 40 or 30 years spent iii 
praj^ers and studies, and endeavours to under¬ 
stand tlie scriptures, and after a full 
■for the greater part of that time, that not due 
man in ten thousand can without ambiguity, 
subscribe to the 39 articles in the terms of the 
36'th canon, or declare his unfeigned assent 
and consent to the same, as all beneliced cler¬ 
gymen of the established church are obliged 
to do. 

And itis humbly suggested, to those towhoin 
it chiefly belongs to redress this grievance of 
a learned and conscientious clergy, that while 
the ordination office remains in its present form, 
and tliese promises are exacted of the clergy, 
ajiy other formulary proposed and substituted 
for subscription, instead of the 39 articles, 
(other than the holy scriptures themselves) ; 
whether by corredliug aud modifying the said 
articles, or by establishing any other creed or 
confession, of merely human device and human 
compositio.Ui will l>e liable to rtie sam'e inconr- 
sisteucy with the promises and stipulations in 
the. said ordination office, as the subscription 
to the 39 articles in their present state is, as 
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hath abundantly appeared by the various exa 
pedients proposed of late for this purpose ; 
Avhicli, by whatsoever authority or sandion 
they may be established, still are no more than 
the conceits of particular men, abounding in 
their own sense; and through a sort of ambi¬ 
tion wholly unjustifiable in the constitution of 
a protestant church, desirous of having domi¬ 
nion over the faith of their brethren and fellow 
Servants. 

Feathers Tavern, Strand, 

• December 3, 1772. 

By Order of the Committee of the Associated 
Clergy. 
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NecgratmsatJquid velDeoPatri.vel Salvato- 
ti nostro, vel Do6trin£BEcclesia3ve Chrtstianae 
ejiisque celcberrimas parti, Ecclesiae Anglicanstj 
fadurum me esse existimo, qu^m Patri coelcsti 
cui soli competit jus consctentias leges figendi, 
Christoque, qui unicus Ecclesise dux et ma- 
gister est, integram illam condendi Articulos 
iMdei’Au6£ma)i tribuendo, quam non nisi summo 
Ecclesia; et I'idei nostraj detrimen to, Patribus 
et ^onciliis adscripsit non tant4m Ecclesia 
llomana, sed ij qui Ecclesigs Anglicanse prse 
ceteris genuinos Filios, immo Antistitesseesse 
gloriantur, tamen Articulo sexto ejusdem Ec- 
clesiae aut palam cum Thorndicio nostrate re- 
nunciant, aut Dodrinasayfa^ouf introducendo, 
de Sacerdotio, propria sic dido, de Precibus 
pro mortuis celebrandis, atque atijs ejusdem 
generis permultis, eidem clauculum adversan- 

mr, et reforraatse Ecclesiae uiiicum Fundamen- 
turn radicitus evellunt. Ha:c diu mscstusque 
conspexi. 

WHITBY. 

Confessionis subscriptio, si hoc ammo exi- 
gatur, ut testimonium prjebeat omnimodi con- 
•ensus, periculosa est ; si vero hac mente, ut 
ne in posteium quidcm dissentire iiceat, tyraii- 
nkot 

GROTIUSj 




DEDICATION, 


To Sir WILLIAM MEREDITH, Bart 

Sir, 


A VERBAL acknowledgement, though ex- 
pressed in the Avarmest language of gratitude, 
would bear no proportion to the value of that 
generous assistance you gave to the supplicants 
whose cause is pleaded in the following tra6t, 
on the memorable sixth of February, 1772. 

Butinadequateas the meagre tribute of praise 
may be to the substantial services it is intended 
to acknowledge, it will, in the present case, 
serve to convince the public, that the associa¬ 
ted petitioners for relief in the matter of sub¬ 
scription, were not more respectable for the 
merits of their cause, than happy in the pa¬ 
tronage of an advocate, whose good sense 
and benevolence induced hiiu to espouse 
the party of a few honest men, against a very 
general prejudice, strengthened and encoura¬ 
ged by that formidable leader,THE FASHION 
t)F THE TIMES. 
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Good sense and benevolence, however, un*. 
rfer the restraints of a fear of giving offence, 
would have done nothing, for such clients as 
put themselves under your conduft in their 
application to Parliament, The man who with 
a view of reforming public errors separates him¬ 
self from the common vogue of his contcmpo'i 
raries, will have occasion for an uncommon 
degree of courage to encounter the combina¬ 
tions of interested aad indolent men, whom 
the fear on the one side, of diminishing their 
emoluments, and on the other, of increasing 
their labours never fail to unite in opposition 
to all relbrmation within the departments in 
which they are respt^iively concerned, 

Such prospedls, worthy Sir, had no terrors 
for you, nor for other honourable patriots, 
whom the very nature of the case called forth 
to plead for the petitioners at that critical pe- 
yiod, 

What impressions were made upon others by 
thrs prospedb of opposition, can only be esr 
tiinated by appearances. The argument was, 
that “ there was neither prudence nor safely 
“ in granting the relief in question, as having 
a manifest tendency to endanger the j)ublic 
peace, and even the very existence of the 

established church.” liut surely the former 
can never be a real objebl; of discouragement, 
where the legislature is concerned, which can* 
not be supposed to want either courage to un • 
dertake, or wisdom to conduct a reformation, 
in much more arduous instances than the re¬ 
moval of subscription. The other could hard¬ 
ly be admitted otherwise than as a suggestion 
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ad augendam invidiam, after the plain proof 
that hath been given, how much the church 
establiihecl would gain by the alteration in an 
increase of honour and intrinsic worth, with¬ 
out the leasthazard to those privileges and emo¬ 
luments, upon which, perhaps, some of her 
sons might put a greater value. What appre¬ 
hensions the novelty of such an application 
niight occasion, in a cause which had not for 
more than a century come under public deli¬ 
beration, one cannot say. Perhaps large al¬ 
lowances should be made for the alarm that is 
often taken, where consequences are estimated, 
not by what we see, but by what we conceive 
is hidden from us. When timehas farther dis¬ 
covered the simplicity and integrity of the plan 
upon M'hich the petitioners are associated, it 
may be hoped, that in a more auspicious hour, 
full justice will be done to them and their cause, 
and the groundless insinuations and pitiful so¬ 
phistries of a sort of men (whose peculiar office 
it should be to teach others, that Avhere reli’. 
lig/on and conscience are concerned, secular 
nwtivesiwd considerations should have no place) 
will be found only among the lumber thrown 
by, when our ancestors set us the example, and 
gave us the unerring rule for all future refor¬ 
mations. 

To lay it down as a general maxim, that all 
reformation of ancient modes, even where er¬ 
rors and abuses are so palpable as in our present 
ecclesiastical system, would be dangerous ei¬ 
ther to the church or state, would have less 
impropriety upon any ground in Europe, than 
in GREAT BRITAIN, which hath so many 
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blessed fruits to shew of reformations under¬ 
taken and accomplished, when the hazard was 
greater than it svould be at this period, in the 
proportion at least of ten to one. 

Why should not some reformation be at¬ 
tempted, in such cases particularly as are exact¬ 
ly similar to those which set our Muse and 
pious ancestors to work ? Why should we not 
endeavour to improve that plan which we are 
ready to own was left short, only because our 
early reformers did not outlive the glimmer¬ 
ing twilight that immediately succedes iToClur' 
nal darkness? The sun hath now risen upon 
us, and shines ont, if not to perfect flaj/, yet 
bright enough to give us a conpetent discern¬ 
ment of the faults and dcfeCls of the system we 
derive from them. 

In running over the answers that have been 
given to these questions, v'e meet with much 
more incovsistencif than should he found in the 
reasonings of those who set up for defenders of 
•uniformity. That apology which takes the 
most with the present generation, and seems 
to receive a kind of national sanction from the 
practice of our clerical fellow-subjeCls, and 
which is addressed more especially to the asso¬ 
ciated petitioners, is to tins cflf'eCt. 

“ If an expedient can be found, which will 
“ answer the end of reformation particularly 
“ in the case of subscription, there will be ilo 
“ occasion to run the risk of the clamours and 
“ discontents which would certainly be the 
“ effpCl of a compliance with your petition. 
“ This expedient, we say, is sufficiently af- 
'' forded lathe turn which the principles and 
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‘ manners of our country have taken, since 
‘ the commencement of the current century. 

‘ Our improvements in arts and sciences, the 
‘ polite and benevolent intercourse these have 
‘ occasioned among men professing different 
‘ religions, and the moderation thereby intro* 

‘ duced into our Divinity, as well as Politics, 

* have gradually corre6led that sourness and 
‘ bigotry which, by a stri6t adherence to an- 
‘ cient technical forms, so greatly incom* 

‘ moded the liberal minded examiners among 
‘ ouf predecessors. The age is now grown 
‘ wiser ; and by allowing a large and almost 
‘ inciefijiite constru6lion of the terms in which 
‘ those forms are expressed, hath accommo* 

‘ dated the most scrupulous with a liberty to 
‘ adopt any sense to which their private opi- 
‘ nions may lean.” 

"Without inquiring into the truth of this re¬ 
presentation, we must suppose it to imply, that 
if this expedient was not at hand, an actual 
corre6lion of our present forms would he ne¬ 
cessary and unavoidable. If then it should 
appear upon examination, that this alternative 
is no belter in quality, than those succeda- 
neous drugs which indigent or knavish apothe¬ 
caries substitute for more wholesome medicines, 
and which, instead of restoring the health of 
the patient, exasperate his distemper, it is but 
reasonable that it should be exploded, and that 
recourse should be had to the salutary pre¬ 
scription which only can reach the root of the 
disorder. 

It is alledgcd then, on the other side, that 
the introduflioii of an indefinite liberty of put- 
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ting upon express words, senses of which they 
were not originally, nor are yet naturally and 
susceptible in matters of ecclesiastical im¬ 
port, must have a dangerous tendency with re¬ 
spect to commercial and governmental depart¬ 
ments of state. It tends to countenance fraud 
and deception among the people in general, 
w'ho w ill think themselves well justified by a 
precedent established by the example and an- 
thorit}' of the church. 

It has been generally understood, since the 
commencement of the protestant reformation' 
at least, that the most substantial aid that relit 
gion, asdistinguislied from superstition, affords 
to the civil magistrate, consists in the influence 
which the principles of piety and righteousness 
have upon the hearts of his subjects, inducing 
them to civil obedience not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience sake. But of what use would 
this influence be to the magistrate, if the sub- 
jett should have the liberty of distorting th? 
words of his law's from their natural significa¬ 
tion, to such senses as would leave it at the 
option of the subje6l, whether he would obey 
the law or not? 

On some occasions the magistrate has been 
aware of the bad consequences of such evasions, 
And bath more, particularly provided against 
it, as appears by the caution taken of the ob¬ 
ligee in the end of the oath of supremacy: and 
if in other cases he does not require men to 
pledge tl)cir faith in the same solemn manner, 
it is because he depends upon the consciences, 
aiul coninibn sense of his siibjefls, that his laws 
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will not be perverted to any purposes con¬ 
trary to the intention of them. 

Pretences of conscience indeed, in the com¬ 
mon atfiiirs of life, M'ould not be accepted in 
excuse for such perversion. The people arc re¬ 
ciprocally interested in the good faith and in¬ 
tegrity of each other; and it would presently 
be seen how little conscience is concerned in 
such subterfuges, should any class of men take 
upon them to interpret a6ts of parliament, deeds 
of conveyance, and bonds for money, with 
the same license that Dr. Tucker hath taken, 
in putting his oxen sense upon the seventeenth 
article of the church of England, 

A late casuist, for reasons best known to 
himself, hatli thought lit to shift oft' this in¬ 
fluence of conscience in matters of religion, 
from the inward convidion of each individual, 
to the obligation of a mere outward conformity 
to the rites and ordinances in public use, what¬ 
ever they may happen to be. 

His master had unfortunately represented 
religion under the idea of an engine, invented 
by the magistrate to keep the multitude in or¬ 
der. The disciple, adopting this idea without 
the necessary qualification which the master’s 
dodrine might possibly admit of, undertakes 
to defend every establishment of religion under 
heaven, to any of which, it is well known, a 
general conformity cdxdiA not be inforced, with¬ 
out the wholesome severities of penal laws ; or, 
what amounts to the same thing, without ap¬ 
propriating, all rewards exclusively, to the 
conformists. 
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But for astnucli as the religious cstahlishment 
pf the country where tins casuist exercises his 
funftion, is supposed to have in it a mixture 
of Christianity, which is hot very favourable 
to . the coercions of civil authority in matters of 
religion properly so called, he is out of mere 
decency obliged to make room for a.Toteration 
of non-conformists to that establishment at 
least. That is to say, to allow a liberty to 
those Avho obje^ to the forms established, as 
not agreeable to the principles and do6trines of 
Christianity, to, profess their faith, and td wor¬ 
ship God in modes more expressive of their 
own inward sentiments. 

Upon these persons, indeed, religion maybe 
supposed to have an influence very different 
from that which arises from the mere terror of 
immediate punishment. But still, canfo^hty 
having the exclusive benefit of all offices eccle¬ 
siastical and civil, of honourable distinftions, 
and lucrative emoluments, this inward influence 
vfill be of no use to the magistrate, who in his 
administration of civil government, cannot 
avail himself of the consciences of men, whom 
his religious system will not allow liirn to re¬ 
ward, or even to employ. 

On the contrary, the magistrate will consi¬ 
der this sort of men, as enemies to his establish¬ 
ment. He knows that the human mind being 
tenacious of its freedom, and the human body 
having its natural demands not only for sub- 
.sistence, but for plenty, and for case and con¬ 
venience in the enjoyment of it, thecompound 
man will of course be desirous to accommodate 
himself both ways; and while his establishment 
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is considered as a bar to either of these accotn- 
niodations, the magistrate will always be jea¬ 
lous, that the excluded members of his com¬ 
munity are endeavouring to overturn it. In 
this view, his sole care will be to keep these 
people quiet, passive, and contented with their 
pittance, by reminding them from time to time, 
that the toleration allowed them, is not matter 
of right and justice, but of mere grace and fa¬ 
vour; and that,should they disturb him by any 
attempts to inlarge their privileges, strict con^ 
Jormity will once more be the word; not un¬ 
like the expedient of the good woman, who to 
keep her unlucky boy out of a mischief, used 
to threaten, if he would not he still, she would 
make him say his prayers. 

It is probable that the fellow labourers of 
this gentleman, even they who are equally dis- 
affeded to the petitioners, do not come into 
this system of universal conformity, even to 
the establishment of which they jn-ofess them¬ 
selves members. Dr. Clayton, the late bishop 
of Clogher, makes a considerable difference 
between professing confornuty to the use of 
ecclesiastical forms in public ministrations, and 
declaring an assent animo to the truth of 
the contents of them : and Hobbes himself, 
who makes conformity a duty upon the prin¬ 
ciple of absolute obedience to the magistrate, 
reserves to the conformist a liberty of private 
judgment, with respedi to his inward persuasion 
in matters of faith; “because,” as he says, 
“ belief and understanding never follow men’s 
“commands.” It is true, he adds, “Ifthe 
“ king commands him to say, that he does not 
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subscribed under the tuition of Dr. Powell, 
might givesuch assent upon /usanthority; which 
"was understood to amount to the Doctor’s 
pledging himself to the candidate, tha.t he would 
bound for the whole obligation incurred 
by the candidate’s subscription, in the same 
manner as the obligation is laid upon the ab¬ 
sentee by the oath of his ^i'oxy;jurabis in 
anitnam, 8cc. 

This' inconvenience arose so dircc'^ly from the 
learned Doftor’s expedient, that it wa^ very 
sensibly felt; and M'as, very probably, not the 
least of the motives which induced the men of 
authority to consent to an alteration of the 
form of subscription. For when it was found, 
that this and the like subterfuges, would no 
longer cor.ccle the iniquity and absurdity of 
imposing upon these youths a subscription of 
their assent to a variety of theological and po¬ 
litical propositions, of which they could form 
no judgment, and that a substitution of some¬ 
thing more apparently consistent with their 
portion of knowledge, was become in some 
measure necessary, care was taken to shift this 
responsibility from the shoulders of the men of 
authority by a bond-fule subscription, to those 
of the candidate himself. 

The cant indeed was, that for a man to de¬ 
clare himself hon& fide a member of the church 
of England as by law established^ was equiva¬ 
lent only to declaring, rhat he was no papist, 
or presbyterian. But when the young man,* 

* Dr. Thomas Blackburne, aphyllcian ai Durham,fince deccafed, 
(hen a caodidare fur a Bachelor uf Arcs degree, a Student of Peter- 
houfe. 
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who chose rather to forego his degree, than to 
be insnared by this insidious substitution, had 
desired in vain io have this explanation au¬ 
thenticated by the public avowal of those who 
composed the new form, and w’ho should best 
know their own meaning, the deception was at 
an end, the dexterity of the maiueuvrc in in¬ 
creasing the burden under the appearance of an 
alleviation, stood confessed, and was applauded 
by the orthodox fraternity, as a cottp demaitrCy 
which perhaps was never outdone by the most 
refined politician in an Italian conclave. 

The case of the petitioners, it is freely ac¬ 
knowledged, is materially different from that 
of these Tyrones in literature. The former are 
supposed to have examined, and in some com¬ 
petent degree, to understand the contents of 
those forms to which they are required to sub¬ 
scribe their assent: but forasmuch as t\\Q agree¬ 
ment ofthose forms with the scriptures, appears 
to numbers besides themselves, to be extremely 
problematical at the best, they plead, that it 
cannot be reasonable to require any member of 
a protestant establishment to attest by his sub¬ 
scription, that such agreement is clear and un¬ 
questionable^ 

The premises are proved, not only by the 
general use of the succedaneum above-menti¬ 
oned, but by the multitude of controversies 
occasioned by the different senses put upon 
our articles bj' different subscribers, and car¬ 
ried on to great extremities, not by senseless 
bigots and wild enthusiasts only, but by sober, 
serious, and learned men, few of w’hom, per- 
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Iiaps, would have joined the petitioners in their 
application, to have subscription to the scrip¬ 
tures alone, substituted for subscription to the 
articles and the liturgy. 

Three or four pamphlets published by the 
Doctors Waterland and Sykes, are sufficient lo 
prove and illustrate the case in question, and 
to justify the petitioners in drawing their con¬ 
clusion from the genuine principles of thepro- 
testant religion. 

The former of these worthies thought that 
the predestinarian articles were fairly suscepti¬ 
ble of an arminian sense; the latter was of opi¬ 
nion, that the trinitarian articles might be ho¬ 
nestly subscribed by an arian. Mr. Toplady 
would undoubtedly say, that Dr. Waterland 
must have prevaricated; and Mr. Jones of 
Pluckley would say the same of Dr. Sykes, 
and both of them perhaps, u'ith united voice, 
would pronounce these do6tors to have been 
heretics. 

Ecclesiastical heresy, indeed, the candor of 
the present age hath reduced to a very small 
matter, and the petitioners might make them¬ 
selves tolerably easy under the reproach of it, 

in company with more considerable men. 

But the common sense of mankind does not 
want the sagacity of Messieurs Toplady and 
Jones to point out to them the evils of preva¬ 
rication, and whether the imputation of it is 
incurred in a civil or an ecclesiastical capacity, 
it will always be understood, where it is allow¬ 
ed, to be subversive of the good faith and in¬ 
tegrity that have always been thought neces¬ 
sary to cement the bonds of civil society. 
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The petitioners are not alone in supposing 
the succedewenm in question to he too thin a 
covering, to conceal the prevarication of those 
M’ho make use of it to excuse their subscrip¬ 
tion : and if among tliose who have taken the 
pains to be informed of the nature of the case, 
this succalaneutn should he found to be the ge¬ 
neral expedient of reconcilialiov, (as it is now 
thought to be) the prevdricatOJ's whom the civil 
magistrate permits to enter into the church 
will not h<iJew; and he may come in the event, 
to buy.his present peace too dear, by dispen¬ 
sing with an article so essential to the stability 
of his government, as the good J'aith of tlie 
individuals whom lie employs in the important 
office of teachers of religion. 

If the aliiance between church and state is 
any thing more than an ideal rfiverie, it should 
seem by the manner in which it is executed, 
either that the state hath made a very impolitic 
bargain, or that the church performs her part 
of the contrail very imperfcftly. In the pre¬ 
sent appearance of things, the state pays the 
church fof much more work than is really doilC, 
€ven in tlie way of mere conformity ; and 
thougli the state may chuse, for reasons of its 
own sort, to connive at this superficial service, 
yet if religion has any real hold on the co«- 
scieiice of the church, the church must be sen- 
si lile, that her solemn engagements in enter¬ 
ing into this alliance, arc not at all consistent 
with hcreatingthebread of the state for nouglit. 
Nor is there any way of reconciling the prac¬ 
tice to the hypothesis, in this case, but by a 

Dg 
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soft of reasoning, which will equally justify 
the lay-subjeft for neglecting his duty in the 
most consequential provinces where the state 
employs and trusts him. No one who has his 
eye upon what is passing hi the world, can be 
ignorant, that the application of this reasoning 
is making an alarming progress in departments 
which have no connexion with the church ; 
and when this mode of apologizing and dispen¬ 
sing is become the general fashion, it will he 
little comfort to the statesman to reflect, that 
he was able to preserve his present peat^hy an 
expedient, which is gradually wresting the 
reins of government out of his hands. ■ 

The petitioners probably were not inclined 
to lay any stress upon these political conse¬ 
quences. It was sufticient, they imagined, 
to gain them a favourable hearing, that they 
professed themselves Christians and protestants, 
and that the principle on which they grounded 
llieir petition, was no other than the principle to 
which the present church of England owes her 
very existence, and her only justification for 
separating from the church of Home. 

They were little apprehensive, that the pul>- 
lic peace would be disturbeil by their endea¬ 
vours to enlarge the basis of conformit}' in the 
matter of subscription; as, upon their plan,^ 
room would be left for those who arc attached 
to the doflrines of the articles by the most in¬ 
vincible prejudices, to abound in their own 
sense upon any point of dogmatic theology 
they had been taught to embrace. If the pe¬ 
titioners were mistaken in their notion, that 
the more comprehensive the plan of an cede- 
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•iastical establishment should be, the better 
would the public peace be secured, they may 
veil be forgiven this wrong, for the sake of 
those great names in the British history from 
whom they derived it. 

They had reason to .hope, at all events, that 
tlie candor and magnanimity of a British senate, 
in the midst of their anxieties for the peace of 
the public, would not overlook, in their deli¬ 
berations, the private peace of a class of sub¬ 
jects, neither obnoxious nor unuseful to the 
8tatc,^who had thrown themselves on their be¬ 
nevolence and compassion in a case, of which 
every member of that honourable assembly 
might have some sensibility in exigencies, 
where the ecclesiastical establishment was not 
immediately concerned. 

Nor were they wholly disappointed in that 
hope. They found in you, wortliy Sir, and in 
others of their generous advocates, this sensi¬ 
bility breaking out in just and pathetic repre¬ 
sentations of their situation. They saw this 
sensibility communicated to gentlemen, by 
M'hom they had the misfortune to he opposed, 
and who could not otherwise escape from their 
own humane feelings, than by proposing an al¬ 
ternative, instead of that precise relief which 
they understood, could not be granted without 
manifest danger to the establishment. 

It was urged, that both the peace of the pub- 
lie, and the private peace of individuals were 
abundantly provided for by the ample indul¬ 
gence of the toleration-laws, under which, they 
wiio w?re dissatisfied with the terms of confor- 
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jiiity, might find rest for their souls among the 
prorestant dissenters. 

But possibly thfie might be some objeftion 
to this alternativeaniong the petitioners, whidi 
did not occur to those who proposed it. The 
protestant dissenters arc of various denomina¬ 
tions, each of ihcni distinguished from the rest 
by some peculiarity in their forms, cither of 
doflrine »ir worship. All of them, however, 
bound by the law, to declare or subscribe their 
assent to some one or more articles of human 
device, conformable to the-senjeof the church 
estahli lied. 

Supposing then a petitioner should upon the 
M'hole, approve of the system of some one of 
these se^ts, in preference to that of the esta¬ 
blished church, (w'hich however I have no rea¬ 
son to believe is the case of any of them,) what 
would he be the better, incumhered, as he still 
must be, with the legal obligation from which 
be is now requesting to be relieved ? 

It is hardly sufficient to say, that the govenir 
ment is indulgent enough to connive at num¬ 
bers of dissenting ministers who never enter 
into such bond, and yet exercise their funcVion 
with all freedom. We find the dissenters are 
full as uneasy under the obligation, as the pe¬ 
titioners of the establishment. They consider 
it as a sword suspended over their heads by a 
single hair, which, u ere some of those who have 
appeared in this controversy to be invested with 
the power, would certainly be let fall upon 
them : and they are accordingly suing to be 
delivered from this ajiprchension, by an effec¬ 
tual repeal of the obligation. 
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The dissenters indeed, and their friends, have 
affected to distinguish their case from that of 
the petitioners, in that their ministers aspire to 
no olKces or emoluments in the church, nor 
receive any part of their maintenance from its 
revenues. But tliough it was probably to this 
argument that they owed that degree of success 
they have met with, yet was this plea consi¬ 
dered ehexvhere as a mere pretext, suggested 
by the present exigency, to concele their d©' 
sign of rising considerably in their demands, 
should they be encouraged by the least con* 
cession, to propose them. 

What pains the dissenters had taken to allay 
this jealousy, I know not. It seems, however, 
to be incumbent upon them to give some sa- 
tisfaftion on this head, both to church and 
state, by way of insuring their future success; 
and till that be done, I hardly think this jea* 
lousy will go to sleep. In any other view, they 
surely are not to be blamed, for not excluding, 
themselves from applying for any farther re¬ 
laxations, to which they may think themselves 
justly intitled, at any future time : but while 
they keep up their pretensions to farther pri¬ 
vileges, their present application will most cer¬ 
tainly be considered, as an attempt to open a 
M'ay to what, neither the church nor state will 
think can be safely granted. 

The plea of the learned Dr. Furncaux for re¬ 
pealing the test-laws, so far as they concern 
the protestaut dissenters, in the sixth of his 
excellent letters to Sir William Blackstone, is 
probably unanswerable upon the principles of 
natural equity. But while bis honourable au' 
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tagonist (who must be supposed to speak the 
sense of church and state in alliance,) insists, 
that, in case of sucli repeal, “the idea ofana- 
“ tional establishment would at once be de» 
“stroyed, and the episcopal church would no 
“ longer be the church of England,” the Dr’s 
plea will appear to be utterly inconsistent with 
that lately suggested by the dissenters, in order 
to have their cause valued above that of the 
associated petitioners of the cstablishineiit, 
namely, the self-denial of their ufmisteis, in 
disowning all design or desire of partaking of 
the offices and emoluments of the clurrcli; for 
it will be difficult to persuade those who know 
the world, that the dissenting clergy are so 
dull and inapprehensive, as not to see as well 
as Sir William Blackstone, that the repeal of 
the test-laws would not be benelicial to /r/y- 
dissenters only. 

This presumption is not a little countenanced 
by the occasional sentiments of some of their 
friends, concerning the equitable rights of the 
dissenters, expressed in terms sufficiently ex¬ 
plicit to leave no room for the ambiguity of 
conjecture. 

“Theminds of the dissenters,” says a writer 
of New England, “might probably be more 
“ conciliated to the measure,” [of sending bi¬ 
shops to America] “ if the bishops/rere, should, 
“ in their wisdom and goodness think fit to set 
“ their sacred character in a more friendly 
“ light, by dropping their opposition to the 
“ dissenters application for relief in subscrip- 
“ tion, and declaring their willingness, that 
“ the dissenters should be capable of offices, en~ 
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*\joy the benefit of education in the mnver3ifie9, 
and the priviledge of appropriating their 
tithes to the support of their oxen clergy." 
London Chrouic’le, June 9.3, MTi. 

There is no saying how far tins writer was or 
was not commissioned by his compatriots to 
propose this compromise; nor how far the Ame¬ 
ricans in general would think these accommo¬ 
dations of their brethren in the mother coun¬ 
try, an equivalent for their hazarding the con¬ 
sequences of establishing a prelacy among them, 
Hut certainly he wouhl lose very little credit, 
M'ho ^lould presume, that the operations of the 
most adroit prelate that might be pitched upon 
for the edification of America, would not coun¬ 
tervail to the church the mortification of see¬ 
ing dissenters of various denominations in the 
high places of gov'ernment, the gates of our 
universities thrown open to their unhallowed 
otfspring, or the tithe of an opulent nonconfor¬ 
mist carried off from the established incum¬ 
bent, to the use and behoof of his own teacher. 

If these additions to the present privileges of 
the dissenters appear to themselves to be rea¬ 
sonable, they will be frequently thinking of 
them; and what men frequently think of that 
may improve their present condition, they will 
be frequently contriving to accomplish; at^ 
tempts succeed contrivances, and one point be¬ 
ing gained, they will naturally think of ad¬ 
vancing the next in order, till they have sur¬ 
mounted all obstruftions and realized their 
whole system. 

Let it not be imagined that this representa¬ 
tion is invidiously intended to foment the jea- 
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lousles already entertained of the dissenters by 
their Ijigh-church adversaries. There is not a 
dissenter among them who more ardently wishes 
that every protestant in the kingdom may en-» 
joy all the privileges civil and religious, to 
which his principles intitle him in a protestant 
state, than the writer of these papers. His de¬ 
sign is only to convince the dissenters on the 
me hand, of the inutility of distinguishing, in 
the matter of subscription, thdr case from that 
of the petitioners of the establishment; and on 
the other, to represent to the zealous church- 
men whoopjiose them, the folly of augmeiiting 
the number of those, of whose growing de¬ 
mands they have so alarming apprehensions, 
by driving the petitioners out of the pale of 
■the church, into some of the dissenting soci¬ 
eties; on account only of their desiring the re¬ 
laxation of a single circumstance in the pre¬ 
sent .discipline of the church ; which, besides 
the imputation it brings upon her of contra¬ 
diction and inconsistency in her ordinances, is 
to all intents and purposes of a test, become 
perfectly useless; and which, whether continued 
or abolished, would not have the remotest in¬ 
fluence upon her emoluments or honourable 
distinctions. 

Tiiese considerations, worthy Sir, I have ta¬ 
ken the [perhaps umcarrantahle, certainly the 
unxc'arraulcd] liberty to lay before you; \yith- 
out any view, however, of engaging or solici¬ 
ting your patronage of the following reflecti¬ 
ons, which possibly may be obnoxious to many 
wise and worthy men, in more instances than 
one. For whatever of this kind that may be 
found in them, the writer alone is sing/y an- 
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swerable. Several things suggested in this ad¬ 
dress have arisen from incidents posterior to 
the first publication of these reflexions, and 
the sole reason of drawing them out on this oc¬ 
casion is, to satisfy the public, that nothing 
hath hitherto appeared in all the subsequent 
efforts of their ojiponents, to render them less 
V'orthy of your proteXion, and that of the rest 
of their honourable friends, than they were the 
first moment they were allowed to take refuge 
under it. 

And if the cause of the petitioners, should, 
all things considered, appear to he of a nature 
not to be deserted or compromised by men of 
probity and conscience; and if, on the other 
hand, the petitioners are rightly convinced, 
that they cannot be effeXually relieved but by 
the legislature of their country, and that their 
cause, as the cause of free subjeXs of a protes- 
tant state, cannot be more properly introduced 
to the means of their relief than hy the previ¬ 
ous approbation of their immediate representa¬ 
tives, It may be hoped that tlieir repeated ap'f 
plication to that honourable body, will not be 

esteemed an indecent or improper importunity, 

in a cause with which the honour, interest, and 
internal strength of our protestaut constituti¬ 
on, seem to be so intimately conneXed. 

I am. 

Worthy Sir, 

With the utmost respect, 

tisteem and gratitude. 

Your obedient, . 

And obliged Servant, 

THE EDITOR. 




HEPLECTtONS, ^'c. 


A HE sentiments of our countrymen are so 
divided concerning the petition for relief in. 
the matter of subscription, and the charafters 
and views of the petitioners, and such is the 
seal a«d vehemence with which the advocates 
on each side espouse their respe6tive parties, 
that he who pretends to write upon the suhjed 
without any prejudice towards one side or the 
other, must not expert to be believed. For 
my part, I cannot boast of being more disen¬ 
gaged from partial impressions than my neigh¬ 
bours, and therefore shall not afl'edl the char-f 
after of a moderator between the litigants; in¬ 
tending only in this little traft, to make a few 

[ >lain observations on some matters of faft: which 
lave happened within my own knowledge, and 
on the representations which have been made 
of some others, retailed by common report. 

As far as my conversation and intercourse 
with men of sense and letters have reached, the 
sentiments of many of them on this suWeft, 
seem to have varied since the debate of the 

sivth of February, 1772; when Sir W-m 

RI-h moved to have this petition received 

in the house of Commons.. There were audi¬ 
tors admitted into the galleries on that memo¬ 
rable dayi who came there for mere amusement, 
and with the same sort of vacant curiosity (will 
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the petitioners forgive me for stationing my- 
seif in that number?) which would send them 
to any common speftacle of entertainment. 
Few of these had any other conception of the 
nature of tlie controversy, than what ihey had 
picked up from coffee-house declamations, 
which left the real merits of the cause just as 
they found them; and the question was so far 
a moot point with tlie public, that, as 1 have 
been informed, policies were opened at the 
usual places, where the ])Ctition was done, af¬ 
ter such rates as intelligence from the knowing 
ones suggested to the adventurers. 

On the other hand, numbers came with the 
most violent prepossessions in favour of the 
church, w'hose very existence was by them 
understood to be at issue. The bias of these 
gentlemen was not unknown to some friends 
of the petition, who failed not to remark ifl the 
progress, and particularly at the end of the 
debate, an astonishment in these unfriendly 
countcnance.s, which could only be accounted 
for by their surprize, that so much could be 
said for w'hat they took it for granted, must 
be a losing cause. And indeed such was the 
superiority of the speakers on the side of the 
petition in point of argument, that the enmity 
of many rcspe6lable individuals, who came to 
the hearing with the most hostile dispositions 
tow'ards the petitioners, was greatly abated, 
and, in some instances, entirely subsided. 

The. truth is, the zeal of the adverse parly 
broke o\ut a little unexpectedly, and prevented 
the operation of a sort of parliamentary craft, 
often projieded by the leaders of a majority, 
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t’/s. to snfFer questions of moment, which have 
no ministerial utility to recommend them, to 
die away in silence, with some little shew of a 
decent regard to the subjeft, and the charac¬ 
ters of those who espouse it. 

When the question has been asked, “ Where 
“ would have been the political inconvenience 
“ of granting the prayer of this petition?” The 
answer has gone upon a notion, or, if you please, 
a prejudice, that my lords the bishops have 
been for a course of years in strict alliance witXx 
the condu6tors of our civil alFairs, and have 
alforded them a very valuable aid in the deter¬ 
mination of several questions, not only such as 
more immediately respeded the general welfare 
of the state, but such likewise as were relative 
to ministeiial power, and took their rise from 
very inferior considerations. 

“ An alliance,’' say these answerers, “gives 
“ us the idea of covenants, and of reciprocal 
obligations : and one cannot wonder, that, 
“ where this venerable corps imagine them- 
“ selves to be interested, their allies should 
adopt their sense of things, and employ their 
whole influence to accommodate so conse- 

“ quential a band of auxiliaries.” 

Wliether this hypothesis is well founded or 
not, it was generally tinderstood, tliat, with 
resped to this petition, their lordships were 
parties on the one side, atid the petitioners on 
the other. There are not many in the lower, 
or even in the middle classes of our people, 
who, considering the distance at which they 
are kept by their ecclesiastical superiors, can 
pretend to form any accurate judgment on the 
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proprieties in the episcopal chara6ler< Some 
however there are, anti a few of these procured 
admittance into the gallery above-mentioned* 
on the (lay of trial. One of them, as the audi¬ 
ence was "departing, asked an anti-petitioning 
dignitary, with an inimitable archness of as- 
pe«, whether lie thought their lordships would 
subscribe to every thing their advocates below 
had advanced in support of their cause? 

What reply was made to this, I could not 
hear; but 1 have been since informed, that 
their lordships were so little edilied by some of 
the like modes of defence, retailed in pamph¬ 
lets and news-papers, previous to these nunc 
solemn debates, that they found theinselvi.s 
tibliged to declare, the writers had no commis¬ 
sion from them, and wished their ^eal and ihei- 
knowledge had been more equally matched. 

'file English have been called a nation of 
conjectiircrs. * Give them but one fa<?i. I'or a 
datum^ and they will build an luuuircd upon 
it ; some of them founded upon a bare possibi¬ 
lity, among others which have a better chance 
to be brought into existence. The fact to be 
accounted for on this occasion, was, the hos¬ 
tility of the leading pastors of a protestant 
cliuieh, to a measure, which so many wise and 
good men have highly approved, and even de¬ 
monstrated to be just and reasonable. 

That class of our fellow sabjefts which mi-; 
.iiisterial derision stigmatises with the name of 
patriotic, hath more than once insinuated, that 
the intrigues of the c.ibinet have a plain ten¬ 
dency to arbitrary rule. On every manoeuvre 
of that complexion, the clerical powers in aU 
* Cens Anglorum propheiiis remper dedlu. Guil.Nevtburgenfit, 
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lirtncc, will of course be called upon to execute 
their part of the convention. Their province, 
upon such emergencies, will be to keep religi¬ 
ous inquiry within its due limits. “ Ifmen are 
“ left free to speculate upon the genuine prin- 
“ ciplcs of Christianity,” say the politicians, 
“ they may come to stumble upon maxims too 
“ favourable to their civil rights and privile- 
“ ges. I'e therefore rv/io ha^e iheu'atcn, make 
“ it as sure as you can." 

To (^onlirm this conje6lure, the four last 
years of Queen Anne are appealed to. The 
politicians of that period had an object in their 
eye which would efledually have superseded 
tiic bill of rights, and the protestant adl of set¬ 
tlement. The majority of the doth, faithful 
to the a/Ziatice,were their cordial co-operators. 
The part assigned them was to bend the necks 
of the people to the hicraychical yoke, by way 
of suppling them to the political one. Instan¬ 
ces ot’ their industry in this department will be 
remembered, without quoting particulars. “And 
“ though.■’say the (wyVc/Mm’5, “the sacer 
“ dotal spirit was umler rebuke during the 
“ reigns of the two immediate successors of 
“ Queen Anne, it was neither idle nor impro 
“ vident, hut kept its muniments in excellent 
“ pre-servation, against the time when it might 
“ more openly pretend to the patronage and 
“ protection of the civil powers.” 

1 wish I could treat these speculations as the 
mere dreams ot a party; and I certainly should 
do it, were there not too much verisimilitude 


E 
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in more recent events, to justify an inquisitive 
writer for reje6ting the hypothesis. 

There are few passages in the New Testament 
which have employed my meditations more, 
than that prophetic notice given by old Sime¬ 
on,* Luke ii. 25, that the thoughts of many 
hearts should be revealed in consequence of the 
mission of Jesus Christ. 

Government ecclesiastical has been so ma¬ 
naged in these latter ages, even in protestant 
churches, as to tempt many capable raaders of 
thebible, tosusp'eft a tendency in it to exclude 
that kind of rule, which Christ and his Apos¬ 
tles have prescribed to their successors in the 
province of feeding the flock of God. 

Our common people have been the less aware 
of this encroachment, as great pains have been 
•taken to instruftthe^ fromtheir iiifiincy, that 
not only an authority to teach was left to 
church-goyernors, by the founders of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, but an authority to prescribe 
modes oj faith and worship, in all cases where 
they should find it expedient. 

There is a certain sort of men appearing 
among us at particular intervals, who, when 
they geta New Testament into their hands, will 
fbe teuing the world what they find in it, though 
St is ever so contrary to the bon ton. 'Among 

• Not the SinKtfn, who inahe St. James's Chronicle of Febru* 
ary 8,1773, called the tbirty'oioje articles the tts-wic* the 
^church t “ in which,” as a wa^ obferved upon reading the paper, 

the church made a figure not unlike the anceitors of a certain coun- 
•:** tiT gentleman, who, difgufied with the fimplictty of the garb fa 
*t whim Van Dyke had left them, equipped them by the affiftance 
V of w snift 3 s tafliy as htmfclf, with the full bottoms of the times.”. 
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others of this disposition may. be reckoned, 
Jo/iu Milto7i, John Locke, Samuel Clarke, and 
Benjamin Hoadly / the last of whom is sup¬ 
posed to have greatly contributed, in his day, 
to keep the hierarchical maxims of the four 
iasiyears above-mentioned, much in the shade, 
by confronting them with the genuine docu¬ 
ments of the sacred writings. 

But he was mortal, and so were his political 
patrons; and about the time of his demise, cer¬ 
tain geniuses arose, who, by putting some of 
tlieir old wine into his new bottles, amused the 
world with a kind of half-Christianity, which 
kept things pretty well in petto, till the taste of 
theworld was prepared for a more complete 
adulteration. 

But within these last ten or twelve years, 
some men of more courage than discretion,have 
undertaken to examine this heterogeneous sys¬ 
tem with precision, and in the course of the 
process, seem to have found reason to go far¬ 
ther than evenDr.Hoadlyhad ventured: namely, 
to contrast the assumed powers of church and 
state in alliance, touching the imposition of 
subscriptions to human creeds and confessions, 
with the genuine rules of government exhibi¬ 
ted in the scriptures, and occasionally acknow¬ 
ledged by the church of England itself. 

Here the lurking spirit of church domination 
broke forth in all its glory. In truth, the pro¬ 
vocation was intolerable. Matters were going 
quietly on, in the most favourable manner for 
tlie great cause of the alliance. The good pro- 
testaut people of .England, had patiently suf- 

Ea 
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ferecl themselves to he told, that no christian- 
, ity is authentic, %vhich is not taught in the 
forms of the church of England.* They had 
patiently sutFered themselves to be told, on an¬ 
other hand, that religion is an cwgiwe contrived 
to keep the people in Subjection, and that no 
body knows ho^v to work it but the clergy. 
And lastly, the good protestants of this king¬ 
dom received information, and tliat from an 
authority it became them not to question, that 
popery was become an. inoffensive system, and 
that the vigilance of their pastors, heretofore 

• “ Wie acknowledge if, w wo e v e ii is taught Christian irr 
** by our care, will be taught it as profelTeJ in the church cilablifhed 
“ here by law. There can be no teaching at all, but in forae parti- 
“ Cular form. We think our own the beft. Every body ihiiiki It 
“ far from the worfl. At lead our converts will have the bibic put 
“ into their hands to judge for themfelves. And which is tighter, 
“ that heathens and perfons of no religion, (hoiild continue what they 
are, or become what we would nwke them.” Archbijkop Seck- 
Eit’s Propagation Sermon, Feb. 20, 1740-41. Otiavo, p. 33, 
34. He might well fay, there tan be no teaching at all, but tn 
Jome particular Jorm. For it feems, though thcl'e converts have 
•be bible put into their hands to judge for themfelves, they mull dill 
continue heathens or perfons of no religion, uiilefs they would be¬ 
come what the Arcbbilliop’s clhbtilhed forms would make them.- 
'We learn likewife from this palfage, that.the bible, being no parti, 
cular form, chriflianiiy cannot be learned by it.' And yet it is put 
into the hands of converts that they may judge for themfelves I 
That is to fay, that they may judge whether it is Tighter to continue 
heathens, or become members of the church of England as by law 
eflabliflied. For whether any other chriflianiiy is to be learned by 
reading the bible, is out of the queilion. What fliall we admire mutt 
in this citation P .The complicated abfurdiiy of the preacher's rea- 
foning, his profanely poRponing the fiifficiency and authority of the 
chriflian fcripiures, to pditical tftabliflimenis of the inventions of 
men in the worfhip of God, or bis proficiency in the Morak Prati. 
qut des Jefuittsf Was it for merit of this kind, thfi be becauie 
the primate of the church of Englaod t 
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so solicitous to guard against its influence, 
uiigljl now be better employed. 

When the ancient chnrch-system was so 
hopefully reviving, and gradually gathering 
strength, when the jest, zs Falsiaff says, xvas 
so forxeard, and a-j'oot too, what could be more 
vexatious, than for these impertinent scriptu- 
rists to pretend to lay open its deformities to 
the meanest of the people ? 

The alarm however being taken, champions 
in alntudance arose to chastise those retrograde 
sons of* the church.* Champions indeed of 
ditferent complexions, and consequentlys not 
uniform in their defences. Some adopted the 
political religion of Hobhes. Others drew their 
arguments from the traditional testimonies of 
the independent powers of the hierarchy; many 
of these were volunteers. They who wrote or 
published by commission, generally trimmed 
between the two, and were incessantly drawing 
back with one hand, the concessions they had 
given up with the other; with a view, it should 
seem, of magnifying the moderation of those 
wlio set them to work, at the expence of their 
consistency. 

The countenance of superiors could not keep 
these performances in credit. Common sense 

* Dr. Ibitijon wat one oF iheiirll who took Bre on this accafion; 
and in the warmth of his zeal, mott unluckily ilifeovered what the 
hierarchy were then deriving ai, viz. Tohavtthc same resfect 
paid to iht ckrgy of the church af England, from the laity, as is 
paid to the clergy tf th^ Romilh church: and it was with the ui- 
moit indignation and adonilhment, chat the Doflor learned from the 
lamentations of a certain prelate, that any man fbould have the af. 
furance to exprels his hope, (bat they nner would, and that too jn a 
large company, 
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was disgusted with the sophistry employed in 
them, and liberal minds wdre in pain for the 
consequences of adopting it as part of the pub¬ 
lic System. And this probably (for I am iu 
hOk secret of this sort) gave the hint, that the 
case being now before the public, a proper time 
was at hand to attempt a deliverance from a 
bond, which, besides being contrary to the 
dictates of Christianity, and the concessions of 
Our protestant church, could no longer be sub¬ 
servient to the purposes of uniformity,.as they 
M'ho laboured to support it, were themselves so 
inconsistent in their schemes of reconciling 
the injunction to any principles of reason or 
justice. 

"Wny the petitioners chose the method of ap¬ 
plying to the house of Commons in the first 
instance, I can offer nothing but conjeftures: 
aiid these I must postpone, till I have attempted 
to account for another appearance, and to dis¬ 
cover some reason why our ecclesiastical go¬ 
vernors, who have so long affeffed the charac¬ 
ter of moderation, should, upon occasion of 
this petition, be so far surprised out of theit 
usual presence of mind, as to make no secret of 
,their enmity to it. 

Frorii the moment an intimation was given, 
that such petition was intended, the emissaries 
of those who lay clajra to orthodoxy as their 
peculiar, endeavoured to load those who should 
be concerned’in it, with every evil imputation 
that a malignant heart could harbour. At first, 
this was a ex hypothesi: but it has 
been continued even to this hour, when the 
petitioners aie better known. Not one afiiiem 
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is allowed to have afted from a principle of 
conscience, though it is 50 hard to say, what 
else could set them to work.^ If I am rightly 
informed, a great part of them are men of re¬ 
spectable secular connexions, and might hope, 
by the interest of their friend? and patrons, to 
rise to as comfortable and honourable prefer¬ 
ments as the most of those who draw the pen- 
against them. Would such men cut the grass 
under their own feet, without any motive con¬ 
sistent with common sense? 

Though I am a stranger to almost every bi¬ 
shop upon the bench, I will ventiire-to affirm, 
that'their lordships have abetter opinion both 
of the sense and integrity of the petitioners. 
Sf)me of tlicir lordships are authors, and by 
what 1 have seen of their compositions, such 
of them must be incapable of being imposed 
upon by the representations of those very in¬ 
different writers, who retailed this calumny to 
the public, 

* One of iheiD, however, ha» given the woi ?3 a convincing |woof 
that hU moiive for joining the peritioners was truly confeientious. 
This excellent perfon’t condufl fo confounded the aniipoiitionii:^ 
fcribblets, who bad np idea,of the poflibiliiy of making fuch a facri- 
fice from principle, that when their firft aftoniftiment was over, (bey 
fit themfeives to account for it by the views (hi, gentleman might 
have orfome feciilar advantage by afling as he did; and aecord^ngly 
began to make computations of ihegainjt ilat iftig/U accrue to him by 
remaining ip his prefent litiiatipn, The confequence was, that tbpir 
feveral hypothefea being contrary to each other, and their various pof. 
tulata fuWimed into vapour by notewious fafis, they becaniV ridicii* 
lous, 4nd (at much as their ignorance and alTuiance would permit) 
abafb^. Perbap thefe husttan^ ^iiiiablc fpns of the church, pay 
by thi< (UBC be graphed with aJm inflances of the like feif-denial. 
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So however it fell out, that the general cry 
was,—“The Petitioners are endeavouring to 
“ruin the estahlis/imenta. complex and equi? 
vocal term, which some arc unable, and others 
too indolent, or too artful, to analyse. Tha 
herd of our conformists take it to mean the 
stones and timber of a cathedral; and to speak 
the honest truth, they, who use the word in an¬ 
other sense, and ascribe these lethiferous con¬ 
sequences to an alteratibn of subscription to 
the thirty-nine articles, or even to the §ubstt- 
tutiou of the scriptures for the articles tl)cm- 
selves, are very little wiser, or else not half so 
honest. 

Dignitaries indeed, of some gravity, haveasT 
serted, that whatever the intention of the peti¬ 
tioners might be. this ruin oftheeslalrlishment 
would be tlie etfecl of executing their plan. 
But not one man in ten could believe they were 
in earnest, till one of them undertopk to give 
the proof in form. 

This learned divine, however, wanted two 
postulata to make way to his point, which per¬ 
haps he might not so easily obtain. What these 
were, shall be observed by and by.—But the 
conclusion being obtained, it svas natural 
enough to ask, what was to be substituted in 
the place of the estahliahment ? —Why—they 
knew notwellwhat— Confusion was the motte 
dt guerre —and Confusion, it seems, stood for 
popery, Presbyterianism, meihodism,! firianism, 
socinianism, and what not. 

I cannot recollect that the petitioners have 
taken any extraordinary pains to silence these 
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clamours.* Tluy are the clamours of an un¬ 
informed multitude, by wliicli none will be in¬ 
fluenced, but such as idolize the mere word 
estahl'isbmevt, and, in complaisance to Dean 
Tucker, will look at nothing but through his 
spei'^acles. It is well known to all men with 
their eyes open, that popery, pre>ihytcr)am,m, 
victhodism, arianism, sociuianisni, dehm, &c. 
flourish sufliicicntly, some of them in the very 
bosom of the establishment, others in spite of 
it. TJie powers in being could not want the 
means of dealing with them in time and place, 
if there were not considerations that over-rule 
their inclinations to suppress them, if any such 
they have; and lienee I conclude, that how¬ 
ever these popular clamours may accommodate 
the establishment in view of this petition, the 
confusion, as it is stated hy the Dean of (ilo- 
ccster, is not the thing which disposed my 
lords the bishops to oppose it. 

Time, which brings most things to light, 
has at length given us a peep at the true se¬ 
cret. The world, till very lately, had heard 
but of Thirty-nine articles of the cliurcb of 
England. We are no w told of a Fortieth, con¬ 
sisting, indeed, only of two words^ buttbo.se 
of more weight than any two thousand, if so 

• The^ havp, I find, been finre confidered in an excellent little 
TraA,intiiled, Thoughts on ttu Dangers apprehended from Popery 
aud Seclariet, by aholijhing fuhfcriplioti to the thirty-nine-Articles, 
—In the learned Dr. Duwfon's litter to the Clergy of the Arch¬ 
deaconry of WincheJler,—^T\x incomparable Pka of the Petition¬ 
ers fated and vindicated from the mifreprefnlations contained in 
a late charge delivered by Dr, Balgny to the Clergy of the Ari.h- 
fleaconty of tl'inchejler ; and ieveral o'her.'. 
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many are to be foun4 in the remaining TA/r/j/- 
nine. 

These two words are, public peace, which 
for the present, we will suppose to mean, the 
peace of church and state in Alliance. 

There are many good things in the Thirty- 
mne articles, among others that are sufficient¬ 
ly exceptionable. We are told that the estab¬ 
lishment cannot subsist without subscription to 
all and every of them. I don't, however,- re¬ 
collect any law by which the presiding o^fficers 
in the church are obliged to subscribe them ; 
and yet the nature of the case would seem to 
suggest, that the more important the charge, 
the more necessary to take ample security for 
the due execution of it. Sliall we say, that a 
full Assent and Consent to this Fortieth arti¬ 
cle, either expressed or understood, is a suf. 
ficient pledge for their adherence to the estab¬ 
lished faith? Be it so; I cannot think, how¬ 
ever, that our R. R. pastors would abandon the 
whole Thirty~nine for the sake of the Fortieth. 

When we consider the transitory nature of 
the fashion of the world, and even of those 
things in it which are called EstahlishmentSt 
we can depend upon no human provisions for 
the perpetuity of them. The time was, when a 
British Parliament had their objections to the 
Thirty^sU'th of our presentarticles, and thought 
the public peace required a pretty remarkable 
contravention to its contents. Should such 
an exigence happen again, I cannot but believe 
my Lords the Bishops would think the support 
of their calling worth a little contention,more 
particularly, if a mode of consecration, which 
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would let mete presbyters into all the privi^r 
leges of a prelacy, slioiilri be tlie Nostrum in 
vogue. I am convinced too, that their Lordr 
ships would risque something to keep out the 
Jond things of popery, particularly that very 
fond thing, the waiting for their bulls and 
their pall from the bishop of Rome. 

Upon this view of things, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to venture ashort comrhentoi) this 
Fortieth article of the politician s religion. 
“.This Petition, if admitted,” it is said, 
would break the public peace. Tlie bishops 
are against it, not particularity on account 
of its intrinsic demerit, but of its tendency 
to disturb the peace of the public, which the 
terms of a certain pactum con'oentum requires 
“ to preserve to all adventures.” 

This circumstance leads us to consider, jti 
what respects the public peace would bealierted 
by granting the prayer of this petition. And 
first of the Public Peace'oi the State ; how the 
public peace of the Church would be hazarded 
by it, shall be considered in its proper place. 

I have heard so much of the good sense of 
Lord North, and particularly of his dexterity 
in extricating himself from the difliculties in¬ 
cident to his high station, that I must presume 
he is particularly attentive to the prudential 
measures of his predecessors, in the same de¬ 
partment, and consequently to the conduct of 

the late,Lord Orford on an occasion similar to 
this on the carpet: 

When his Lordship, then Sir Robert Walpole, 
was solicited by the protestant dissenters to 
promote the repeal of the Test A6t, sq far as 
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related to them, he saw' the righteousness and 
sound policy of the measure, with full convic¬ 
tion, and would have been led to it bv his 
own disposition, could lie have considered hintr 
self as uaconncdkil with his particular service 
to government. lie saw the expedience of 
strengtlienrtig the hands of the King ainl his 
real lrieiid.s, by providing a balance against the 
malignity of papists and jacobites. But there 
was then an IJtjbridoHs taflion on foot, in no 
small credit with the populace, the leaders of 
which professed themselves to be whigs in state 
matters, and tories in tlie concerns of the 
churc h. Among these was a large majority of 
llie clergy. What their tenets were, may be 
learned from the pamphlets of tliosc times, par¬ 
ticularly from the treatise of the late Bishop 
Jillis, upon the suhjeft of the test.* In con- 
tciHplatiou of wliat he had to expeft from that 
quarter, the Minister thus bespoke the Petit 
iio/iers of that day. , 

“ Gentlemen, you are too fast friends to his 
“ Majesty and his Government, not k) wish 
“ lii.s ministers may he as little incommoded as 
“ possible by the seditions clamonrs and prac- 
“ tires of tlio.se'wlio hate both you and us. 
“ The jtresent tlispositiou of the clergy, pai ti- 

“ cularly those of this city, issuflicicntly open 
“ to 3 our observation. It is as much as we can 
“ do to get them to hold their tongues, by 

* Imimteit, A Plea for ihe Sacramental Tefl, as ajujl fecurily 
to the church ejiahhfied, and very conducive to the welfare of the 
State, t.ondon, piiiird for I, Roberu near the Oxford Artm in 
■Warwick Lane. 1736. 
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soothing, humouring, and occasionally pre- 
“ terring them, now that no unibragc is given 
“ them. What do you mink would be the 
“ case, if by the repeal you solicit, we should 
“ open fifty mouths in fifty pulpits every Sun- 
“ day, against the King and his ministers, 
“ upon the pretence of their endeavouring to 
“ ruin the church ?’’ 

1 doubt not but Sir Robert hatl a copious list 
of reverend declaimers on this topic to exhibit, 
not ipore copious, however, than Lord North 
might procureat this period in a very few hours, 
from gentlemen well informed of the sense of 
the ieading churchmen of the times, llis Lord- 
shi|), indeed, seems, by an exptession here¬ 
after to he noted, to be in possession ofa more 
numerous catalogue than even Sir Robert him¬ 
self. In the mean time, the Riither/'ordians, 
the lialguints, the Ihbttsonians, the Poive/- 
lites, iht Tucherians, ihc A fadanites, the 
liulhins, See. See. &c.make up no despicable coin- 

binatioii, not to mention my Lord of L-’s 

plialanx, who occupy the city pulpits as body 
guards in ordinary to the ruling system. 

I do not believe that, if tlie prayer of the 
Petition had been granted, above half a dozen 
of these would have joined Mr. Romaine in his 

resolution, nevermore to mount a pulpit; and 
it may be easily conceived, what the weekly 
rieclamations of men so heated and irritated 
by disappointment, might have etfec^lcd to¬ 
wards the downfal of those in powerj who thus 
presumed to provoke, what Swift calls, tlie Sa¬ 
cred Order. It is well known what iinpres- 
i)ions the superstitious grimace of external 
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fornw, amd the enthusiasm of inward light 
make upon the vulgar, in their Separate opera¬ 
tions ; what then ntust be their effect when their 
forctsare combined, and pointed with vengeance 
at the devoted head of a ndnister? 

Add to all this, that the question had been 
argued upon the foot of civil utility, not in¬ 
deed originally by the Petitioners, who only 
followed whither their adversaries chose to lead 
them. The liotherams, the Balgitys, the For¬ 
sters, and the Tuckers, w'ene the men, who, 
under the condudl of an eminent leader, brought 
crude politics into the dispute, and from their 
attachment to this topic, jt might be conclu¬ 
ded a priori, that it was too precious to Ije part¬ 
ed with, if statesmen and magistrates should 
disoblige them. 

The ingenious gentleman, therefore, who 
brought to light this Fortieth article, should 
have set the saddle on the right horse, and 
have told the company who they were, who 
would have the first Scruple to subscribe it. 
•JCot, ‘surely, the Petitioners who would have 
obtained the relief, and whose .pincipal view 
in seeking it;, was to becalm this boisterous 
spirit of Gontention in tlieir high church bre¬ 
thren, and whose success could not -possibly 
have had worse 'oonseqttcnc.es, with resped to 
diversities of opinion, than,are already produ- 
iced 'by the>(Ufibient judgments exhibitea in the 
writings and fpreaebings jof -the^e, who sub¬ 
scribe the ithiirtymine articles without any 
scruple whatever. 

Fornniy ow n pant, I lia^ve th^ opinion of the 
-good sense and Balightencdtmwds of maqy 
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Pitr present prelates, that I am obliged to be¬ 
lieve, it* there could have been atiy security 
given for the establishment of this Fortiem 
article, they would not have opposed the prayer 
of this Petition. Few of them indeed have 
given us any explicit opinion on the subje6l of 
it, and I draw my conclusion only from their* 
pastoral admonitions, which, when their Lord- 
ships have thought proper to touch upon these 
late calls for reformation, haVe so far as I can 
learn,, chiefly turned upon the tendency of /«- 
■novations to confusion and disorder.* 

As the case has been stated abave, it may 
perhaps be said, “ that the influence of^ their 
“ Lordships, whether in consequence of their 
“ smiles or their frowns, would have check- 
“ ed the zeal and insolence of such of their 
“ subalterns as might be disposed to express 
“ their discontents at the success of the reti- 
“ tiouers.” But their Lordships would have 
had the example of an Hoadly before then* 
eyes, and perhaps of one or two survivors in 
their own body, whose lawn could not protetil 
them from the striftures of their inferiors, the 
moment they left the beaten track of establish- 
-ed system. The benefit of establishing this 
fortieth article exclusively!, was well understood 
during the last pontifical reign. For this bless¬ 
ed purpose, the spiritual head of the ehurch, 
condescended, as we are told, to become a 
Rcviewer,'\ particularly of theological novel¬ 
ties, which he likewise took other sorts of pains 

* See tbe Sermon befiire the Lords, January 30,1772. 
f See the JPrehKC to Letten, publiibeii in ottavo, 
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to strantifle in the birth. Concerniiij^ which 
piece of ecclesiastical policy, it has been whis- 
pere<i, the booksellers of London and fVent- 
viinstcr could, if they would, give us some 
curious anecdotes. * 

1 have remarked above, what pains have beeh 
taken to repiesentthe petitioners as men of no 
principle, as men of the worst designs with re- 
spei’l both to church and state, f 

It was well for these orators, that they were 
not called upon to support their accusations 
by competent proof before a legal tribunal. % 

• S<>itiftime« the fecrel trantpifed, i. t. when cafe wm not taken 
to divide the hujh money propeily. I'be Uie Andrew MiUar had 
two or three entertaining (lories on this rnbjeO. Nciiltcr was the 
moral Mr. Richardfon unconl'ciovis of the praKice. 

+ This is heconic the cnirent langna,;? of the rnflriim on many 
pttbllf, as well as entnmun t>ccafnm*, to the great relief of the poor 
ineihodilts, who had been (kMined from Iwad to (Ihsi at Vili aiions, 
Oidinaiions. Adize lermons, and tHher pulpit-exhibitinns, particu¬ 
larly in the Univeirnies. The petitioners are now taking ihetr turn, 
and many a good dreOing have liiey had by word of mouth and in 
print; infotnuch, that being an humble hearer. I have tifien been re¬ 
minded of the runatton t>f lie, Vaughan, bi(hop of London, whs 
tiled to wi(b the longncs of certain preacliers in his pocket while lliey 
cn’eriained his lordihip wilhiiiveflives againf) tbeprcfbyitrians, whu^ 
he faid. weie not to be convened by lies and railing. “ It is true,” 
added this Woithy pielair, “they do not like the prefeni form of 
" church governmein, and dsTire to have a Jiilerertt one i but this 
“ they fccKby pcii ion, nor by infnrrerlion a' d (edition.” 

I '(he petitioners, according to Dr. David Dtirell, prayed to it 
releaded from the bands by whuJi foriety is united. Sec Monthly 
Review for Auguft, 177s. p. isi. An unwarrantableafperfitm its 
esetjr View, buf flioie |afticillaily it Hands without any Ipecifira- 
■ton. applicable to <i/(li)cieiy : which is going farther than the cacho- 
lie ***** the free-thinking ***•••* m- even the zealous Dean of 
Ctocefter would venture. j( is hoped ihefe gentry may. by this time, 
have learned ftbmthe mafte.ly letter to iheworiby Sir ll'dliam Me- 
rtdith, on liic fubject ot Jubjereptivn, &c, piinicd for Swan, i77s< 
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In the mean time their insinuations were of in¬ 
finite vscrvice to the good cause. Had the good 
people of England been suffered to persuade 
themselves, that the petitioners are men of se¬ 
rious piety, and unspotted probity, who had 
nothing in view hut tlie liberty of regulating 
their instru6tions bj' the plain dictates of the 
zeriften ziwd, it must be confessed there were 
consequences in view not very edifying to 
tliose gentlemen, who are so much enamoured 
M'itli peace and quietness^ 

Oneyffeft of peace and quietness is said to 
be, a very considerable increase of popery. 
For proofs and instances of this, we have been 
referred to every city and market town where 
there is a mass*bonse, and to the environs of 
tlie mansion of every Roman-catholic lord and 
gentleman in the kingdom. 

Public peace h-’th likewise produced some 
other blessed efteds, such as a multiplication 
of benevolent associations at Ranelagh, Soho^ 
Oxford road. See. See. where however it has 
been said, the morals of many who attend them 
have acquired a taint, not very consistent with 
the purity of the religion they are supposed to 


wherein the bond of union of a chriflian and a proirAani churchy 
properly cnnfifls. Wtiat is moR extraordinary in this faltr and in¬ 
jurious repieteniarion of this Oxford Doffor is, that hr picfidrd at the 
trial, and pronounced lentence of expulfion upon Erajfwus Middle^ 
ton, and Thomas Jones, for attempting to tie ihrie bands oj'Jocitty 
a little tighter uboiiiihe necks of this D^or anti his venerable aifes- 
lors than they chofe to wear them. Set Di. NowtU’s Anfwer to 
fidas Oxonienjis, ad. ed. p. gi, 3a. But paruculaity PietiU's 
Remarks on this fecond cdiiioo in a letter to Dr, Nowellt bom p. 1 8 | 
to p. iS, incluiive. 

F 
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profess: and hints have been thrown out, 
that however the peace of the public might be 
undisturbed by these assemblies of goocTcom¬ 
pany, that of private families owes them no¬ 
thing on that score. 

It may be supposed, that to provide correc¬ 
tives for these bagatelles, would interrupt the 
important meditations of statesmen upon plans 
of government of ten times the consequence 
tp tne public; and it might be deemed great 
cruelty to break in upon the repose of a con¬ 
templative ecclesiastic, by recommending some 
particular notice of these deviations from the 
spirit of Christianity, while the church is in 
no immediate danger from them. Thanks to 
heaven, there have been no rebellions since the 
year 1746, nor any earthquakes since the days 
of bishop Sherlock ; and it seems to be a point 
of prudence and good husbandry, to reserve 
the powers of rcmdnstrance till it shall please 
Providence to call for them by such manifest 
exhibitions of its displeasure. 

I have met with both politicians and divines, 
whohavesaid with akiria ofsneeriiigcomplacent 
cy, that it is quite sufficient to turn over the 
insolence of popery, and the licentiousness of 
Protestants, to the correction of the methodists. 
Put by the leave of these gentlemen, matters 
have taken a turn with respeCt to these zealots, 
which seem to have disqualified them for either 
of these provinces. A learned prelate of the 
establishment hath endeavoured to find out the 
complexion of popery, in the doCtrines and 
practices of these pietists; and Mr. fVesley, as 
if he intended to support the bishop’s compa- 
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rison, liatli patronized a translation of the life 
of the Jesuit Xot’ier, as a proper manuel for 
the edification of his flock. 

Another bishop, in the»ear1y days of metlio- 
dism, charafterised the leaders as honest mad-' 
men, who spent all their Jire against vice* His 
lordship, however, understood in process of 
time, that they meddled with something else, 
and was put to the pains of writing a just vo¬ 
lume to set the world right in the doctrine of 
grace, which had undergone, as he thought, 
some misrepresentations in the works of Mr. 
JVesky and others. 

And indeed, whatever the fire of methodism 
against vice might be in the beginning, the 
furnace has burnt out all that sort of fuel long 
ago. The fire is now kept alive by the com¬ 
bustibles of a sort of controversy, where theo- 

* It wa^ by no meins clear, even after an explanation of this judg¬ 
ment in a fccond edition of the D. L. In 1742> whether the author 
confidered this Jire againjl vice, as a mark of honejly, or a fprcies of 
madnefs in the tnethudilk. ,Hi>w far this matter may be illuftrated 
by ihe following anecdote, is fnbmitied to the reader’s fagactw. In 
the year 1752 came out'6'flmr objfrvations on tacitus by T,Hun¬ 
ter, vicar of Garftang, &c. In this work there was, among other 
rcprehcnfible matter, an abullve. charafier of biOiop Burnet, to the 
account of whole offences was placed in the fbremoff clafs, his intem¬ 
perate rage againjl vice. In the fame vplwme occurred, an Elogy 
of the author of the D. L; then ripening iino that Jame, which af* 
terwardielevaied him to a prime dignity in the churcti. It is faid, 
that a letter of compliment was fent 10 the vicar, on this happy exiit- 
bition of his critical taleiib, (pnrchafed perffaps* by his polite pauegy- 
tic) wherein he was feliciiaiM, as thefirfl who had hit upon bijhop 
Burnet’s true charatler j in which, as the vicar gave it, honejly was 
i^fs remarkable ihgredient; and unintemper ate rageaguiad any things 
may well enough paft for a fpecics of infanity, 

Fs 
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logical dogmata make the blaze, with little or 
no supply from the practical licentiousness of 
the times; not to mention the affairs the me- 
thodists have now with the petitioners, and the 
necessity of lending their shoulders to support 
the articles, in agreement with their old friends 
Dr. Nowell, Dr. Randolph, and other Dodors, 
whose charges, sermons, and publications, 
would not justify their accepting the aid of 
such fellow-labourers, but in the present case 
of extreme distress. 

Admitting the petitioners to be men of sense 
and conscience, and as such, anxious ^or tlie 
security of the protestant religion, it is hardly 
to be doubted, but they are desirous to prevent 
the fatal consequences of an increase of papists, 
both to church and state. It should seem to 
be no light matter to English protcslauts in 
any station, that his Majesty's subjeds arc so 
frequently led astray from their allegiance to 
their lawful sovereign, and taught to transfer 
it to the bishop of Rome. On theotl'cr hand, 
a protestant pastor or teacher, v-annut well be 
unconcerned, that so many of liis thxk shoula 
be misled bjr the artful emissaries of Home, from 
the rock ot their salvation, to the impiety of an 
idolatrous worship, and the bondage of a su¬ 
perstition, which rests solely on a blasphemous 
usurpation of divine powers incomimmicable 
to frail and fallible man. Hence I conjedure 
the petitioners, if released from the bond of 
their present subscription, would exert them¬ 
selves in opposition to this capital corruption, 
and vigorously attack popery a fundamentis. 
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But here I expeft to be told, that their ob- 
jeftions to the thirty-7une articles, so many of 
which are express in condemning the errors of 
popery, is no sign of their zeal to suppress it, 
but rather of a contrary disposition, as some of 
their adversaries liave been charitable enough 
to insinuate. 

But be pleased to observe, I say a funda- 
mentis; and 1 doubt not but many of the peti¬ 
tioners think as I do, that it is in vain to re* 
nounce the particular dodrines of popery, 
Avhile j:liey are obliged to assent, that, the 
chufch hath power to decree rites and ceremo* 
nil's, and authority in controversies of J'aith, 
If it may be proved, that the church ot Eng" 
land i'aih this authority, it will be impossible 
topiovr, that the church of Rome hath it not; 
and to .’hut purpose is it to condemn those 
Jond things to-day, which 'may be established 
by tiK authouty of the church to-morrow?* 

The iiug.itury and e 4 uivocal restri^lion in 
the subsiq'.’cnt part of the twentieth article, 
Wiil not help ai. all to reconcile this authority 
to the coastiiution of a genuine protestaut 
churcli. 

Allow the church to be wit//ess and keeper of 
holy writ, exclusive of all other witnesses and 
keepers, and she will be under no difficulty, in 
case of controversies, in witnessing and keep¬ 
ing her own sense of scripture, so as to stand 

• It was probably on this confidetation, that the late Dr. Rundle 
fubferibed the /r^ articles of religion, only Jo Jarjorlh as ttiey are 
oppojjte to popery, as appears by the Primate c/' Ireland's Rcgiller, 
a copy of which was, feme years ago, in the hands of a worthy pt*. 
late of the church of England. 
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clear of all repugnancy whatever. She will 
witness her own interpretafionSj and none 
others, to be true, and ascerruin them by her 
supposed authority, to be the rule for all her 
members; and tq be satisfied, tfiat the church 
of England is not freer from this presumption 
than any other church, the inquisitive reader 
may examine those texts of scripture, which 
Rogers, an authorised interpreter of the 
nme articles, brings to prove the several pro¬ 
positions into which he analyses them.* 

Father Sinclair, in • his Paraphrastic Expo¬ 
sition, of this txventieth article, fetches his in- 
terpretatipn of this latter part of it (concerning 
the first part he hath not the least objeftion to 
the literal sense) from St. Austin, who says, 
“ Because the holy scripture cannot possibly 
“ deceive, whosoever is afraid of being decei- 
ved, let him consult the chqrch, which the 
** scripture points out tb him without any am- 
“ biguity.” Apply this to the church of Eng¬ 
land, and the alternative w'ill be this. If the 
church of England is thus pointed out as aq 

interpreter of scripture, without ambiguity, the 

church of Ew^tewfifmust be-infal|ible; if other¬ 
wise, she hath but an ambiguous right to the 
authority she claims, and they who apply tq 


* RocsRS«ih!bit$the fourth propo&tion of the ankle, 

thus. “ The church hath power to interpret and expound the word 
“ of God.’’ And for proof of it, brings Matt, xi, 27. No nan 
knou’tth the Son but the Father, neither knoeoeih any man the Fa¬ 
ther but the Son, and he to tohom the Son mil renealhim, What 
light this te.^t of feripture gives to the proptofiiion, would require the 
mrning and authority of a whole convocation to explain, ffor do' 
hu fubiequent proo& from feripture make us at all vviiiq 
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her for the true sense of scripture, may be cle* 
ceived. 

I cannot indeed conceive in what way the 
public peace of the state would lie affeflcd, 
should the petitioners, and others, be let loose 
to expose the fundamental errors of popery to 
his Majesty’s loyal'subje^, in ihcirfull defor¬ 
mity; unless there is some alliance, of 

which we arfe not aware, stipulating, that the 
papists should be soothed and indulged in their 
political, as well as l\ie\x ecclesiastical opinions, 
and set upon a level with his Majesty s sworn 
lieges in every article of civil privilege. I trust 
they are not yet strong enough, either in num¬ 
bers, or in property, to contest their claims 
witii the present government in a military 
W'ay; and I cannot devise what infringement 
of the public peace would follow from the en¬ 
deavours of a protestant clergy to prevent 
their growing any stronger. 

But let. us not be too presuming. Public 
peace, in the idea of the gentleman who would 
make a dodtrinal point m it in a fortieth arti¬ 
cle, niaj be relative to counetVions, contrads, 
securities, and reciprocations, of which mere 
speftators of the visible movements of the grand 
machine, can know nothing. 

But the odds against public peace, I suspe^l:, 
may be more observable to a common eye, with 
respe6l to the other objeft of a conscientious 
clergyman’s opposition, viz,, the vicious dissi¬ 
pation of the times. 

Publie dissipation is patronized by men of 
titles and emblems of great dignity among the 
laity, who may give a sanction to what they 
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please; and it hath been insinuated, that the 
alliance takes plat e even in this department, 
and that clerks with honourable distinctions, 
have reiidtred these parties quite canonical by 
their presence and ooutormity, that they might 
hot seem to be disafFedled to the public peace, 
hy the least shew of renitency to such employ¬ 
ment. 

The methodists, if they were disposed to dis¬ 
play their talents once more against the licen¬ 
tiousness of the great and small vulgar, would 
have little chance to be heard. Their ;zeal is 
unpharitable, apd their sentences of condem¬ 
nation outrageous Not to mention, that till 
this execrable petition turned the fire-edge of 
the orthodox another way, our pulpits echoed 
with the most furious inve6lives against their 
heresies, delusions, and insanity; and they had 
been now absolutely opt of credit, if one of 
these chemical occasions, which combines the 
most jarring elements, had not come upon the 
church militant, and oliliged her to take in 
these pietists as associates in their opposition to. 
the antisubscriptionists, on a compaft, we may 
suppose, that while the church connives at 
their divinity, the methodists shall 

be equally tender of affronting arminian mora¬ 
lity.* The public peace, therefore, runs no 
risque from this quarter. 


* Why elfe are McITieur* Bowman, Toplady,&c. filenton Dr. 
Tucker's two letters to Dr. Kippis f Is it a fmall matter in their 
account, to have Cranntr, Ridlty, and other compilers of the thirty-, 
nine articles, dragged vi tt arms, to the Arminian camp, and made 
to fpeak what the Dean of Gloccfter (hall think proper to diflatef 
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It is very possible, however, that sensible 
men, ybo search the scriptures with sobriety, 
and observe the shocking contrariety of our 
public manners to the dictates of Christianity, 
might have some little influence towards awa- 
ktningnumbcrsoftlwughtless mortals toasense 
of their Christian obligaiiona, Their personal 
estimation, the strength of their reasonings, 
and the consistency of their pratftical rleport- 
ment, would of course recommend and give 
weight to their remonstrances, and might con¬ 
vince numbers, how irreconcileablc a courscof 
profligate dissipation is Avith the hope of eter¬ 
nal life in thp world to com?. 

You will ask, what hinders them from ma¬ 
king such remonstrances now ?—I will answer 
your question. They majff make them, and 
probably do make them now, but Avhile they 
lie under suspicions of subscribing doctrines to 
Avhich they cannot heartily and sincerely as¬ 
sent, thejr hearers will think they have a right 
to conclude, that they are no more in earnest 
in the o^e case than in the o,tber. 

It is true, the thirty-nim articles say no¬ 
thing for or against Hanehghs,Routs, Panthe- 
pns, &c. &c. and a preacher may, consistently 
enough with his subscription, hold forth the 
secret and open iniquities of these, without 
forfeiting the reputation of an honest man. 

But theniiere is another misfortune. While 
the thirty nine articles stand, as they do by 

As for Pietas Oxonitnfis, he indeed may plead, that Dr, Tucker 
hath dune little more than pillage Dr. Nozoillf to whom be hath fuf- 
hcienily applied little David's fling. 
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the privilege of an estahlishment^ xy^on a level 
with the scriptures, and ready, upon some oc¬ 
casions, even to take place of them, * ** the par¬ 
ties concerned to be instru6lc«! will conclude, 
that whatever is hot contradided in the estab¬ 
lished rule of faith and duty, must be lawful. 
In which conceit it is well if they are not sup¬ 
ported by the orations of those of their teaqn- 
ers, who have no idea of qualms on account of 
subscription. 

“ Some well-timed political panegyric,” says 
a shrewd writer, “or some hackneyed essay 
“ on a branch of moral duty, glittering with 
“ antithesis, and rounded into sentences of 
“ harmonious cadences, now and then seasoned 
with some small comic raillery, or slight 
“ strokes of tragic address, compose the greater 
“ part of our modern boasted pulpit perfor- 
“ mances.”t 

* Whaifoever a teflimony, is commonly reputed to be 

of greater atuhoriiy than the teDimony ilfelf. “Thefe ceftimonies,’* 
fays the Fitly of Goliath Slain, “ of the word of God concerning 
“ the entire depravity which over-fptead the whole world tipon the 

** fin of Adam, isabondantiy conBrmed by our own church.” p. 139. 
After which, he appeals to certaiti articles, (oUtSs, &c. a fort of 
confirmation much tnoi* fuitablC 10 the words of Goliath’s Gods, 
than to the word of' the God of little David, fitir, to be fair and 
honed, this kind of piay is,not peculiar to the meihodifts. 

+ &e a Pamphlet intituled, A Dtftnti of StriBures on Dr. 
Lowth, refpeBing liberty, witk olfen/Mions on other men and 
things: Flexn’ey, 1767. TBis writer is not the only one who is 
difgufted with the (ermons in vogue.. A critic under the patronage 
of Mr. R. Baldwin is of opinion, that, “ felting afjde the nccalional 
raptures which are inierlperied through the late Mr. IVkitefield’s 
“ rermont, there is more fimpU piety, more Jalutary doBrine, and. 
" more important truths in one of them, than in half the kBures 
which our ptefenc refined, philofophicat, fiirnfy, lifping, toater- 
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Thfs is bad enough, but it is worse when 
our modern pulpit critics undertake the pro¬ 
vince of, what they please to call, eA'plaining 
scripture ; that is to say, of accommodating 
the most important precepts in the New Testa¬ 
ment to the modes of the times, the taste of 
their patrons, and even to the several corrup¬ 
tions in our religious establishment, which 
cu^tom has sanfitified, interested churchmen 
indiscriminately and pertinaciously defend, and 
which the connivance of civil government will 
probably sutler to [woceed to that deplorable 
crisis, when the state will really ‘‘ have more 
“ political neerf of the church, than the church 
“ will have of the state —a most insolent 
insinuation, for which a truly patriotic senate 
would have unfrocked the author, without 
troubling the convocation with the discussion 
of his theological principles.* 

gruel clergymfti ever preached, or ever will preach.” London 
Magazine fur Auguft, 1772, p. 388 ; which may be true, and rto 
great compliment to Mr, Whiiciield. 

* So far as this Tlirafonic doffrine of the AUiancf b only ridi¬ 
culous, it is moft happily expofed by the late maflerly Frederick 
Toll, in his Letter toibe R. R. Dr. Warbubtom, Bifhopof 
GlouceRer, viz, The mod efficacious dodrine of religion, is the 

“ doftrine of a future ftate of rewards and puniQiments, The civil 
magi n rate helieves it, is willing to make ufe of it fur the good of 
” his lubjefb. No, hold, cries the church, hands off, if you 
“ pkafe i you are not to meddle ioith it, this is part y my for- 
tune, and I am determinei not to marry : and uskhout a mar- 
“ riage, you can have nothing to do with if.—Say you fo ? 

Says the civil magifirate, let me whifper a word in your ear;— 
“ Continue coy as long as you like it ; we Qtall foon fee who will 
” be able to ihifr befl in an unmarried ftate, you or my fclf. As to the 
“ fortune you talk of, anft, claim for your own, I-have as good a 
right to It as you haVe, the right of pofleftion ; and you may de- 
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If we should be thought to ask more than 
it is reasonable to grant, viz. that the preach¬ 
ing of this loose morality hath arisen from a 
certain habit of explaining away the senuine 
sense of the articles, I shall only say, that this 
indulgence, granted to public dissipation, was 
not the pulpit fashion, when it plainly ap|)ear- 
ed that the clergy believed what they subscri¬ 
bed, and took no common pains to make every 
body else believe it too. Nor indeed is it at 
all an unnatural supposition, that they whose 
casuistry upon the m ticle;s h^ been so success¬ 
ful as to turn them to the support of armi- 
niunism, should be inclined, where the occa¬ 
sion called for it, to try the experiment upon 
the scriptures, and give the rigid precept a 
more courteous aspebl towards the manners of 
the Epicurean. 

I will venture then to conclude from these 
premises, that if serious, learned, and consci¬ 
entious men, were set at liberty to deliver the 
plain document of the scriptures M'ithout dis¬ 
guise, and w'ilhout the apprehension of being 
reproached for contravening their previous en¬ 
gagements to the established doctrine of the 
church, we should bear much oftener from the 
pulpit, of the consequences, both present and 
future, of our popular corruptions, to the edi¬ 
fication, perhaps the conversion of numbers, 
who, for want of such instruction, may be in 
the very gall of bitterness, and the bond of 
iniquity. 

“ bar me the application of it if you ran.” p. 40. This excellent 
kttei was printed for Sbuckburgh, 17^.j. 
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I am apt to believe too, that the rislns' ge- 
tJcratiou of the clergy," by setting put upon a 
firmer and less variable foundatit)n than their 
predecessoi"s, would furnish the public with 
an increase of conscientious pastors, who not 
being incumbered either with the prejudices^ 
the cautious timidity, or the courtly delicacy, 
of modern expectants, would exert themselves 
with freedom and spirit in the cause of their 
religion and country, and endeavour at least 
to rescue them both from the political as well 
as the evangelical WO denounced upon those 
tvho call evil good, and good evil. 

And indeed, who could answer for the public 
peace-upon such an event ? If we are to be¬ 
lieve a sort of observers, who sometimes drop 
hints for our admonition, it is a maxim of mo¬ 
dern policy to amuse the common sense and 
the powers of reflection of a high spirited peo¬ 
ple, with every kind of idle diversion,. accom¬ 
panied with an indulgence of every sensual ap¬ 
petite, to prevent their prying into the princi¬ 
ple and tendency of the .current state manoeu¬ 
vres, and to habituate them to a luxurious ef¬ 
feminacy and indolence, destructive of that 
understanding, courage, and strength, which 
might rouse them to an aCtive vigilance over 
tlicir liberties, and a spirited opposition to the 
invaders of them. This is an expedient strong¬ 
ly recommended by expert politicians,* and 

• Tyratiniis viros graves et juftos odio profequitur, fufpenofque 
habei, ac ne qui tales evadant', omni arie curat. Quia vero non 
prius fe tiitum puiat, quam omnium mor^s corruperit, Pupinas, Ga> 
aeas, Lupanaria, Ludos, ut C/riu domaodis Saidit, inftituit, gind. 
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has been so often found to have its effeds to¬ 
wards keeping the publid peace, that it is yet, 
we may well suppose, among the first elements 
in the grammar of every able politiean. 

Upon a prospeft therefore of turning our di¬ 
vinity into another channel, (a prospe6l to 
which they who examine the terms of the pe¬ 
tition dannot be wholly blind; the patrons of, 
and associates in the (imusementsm\Q^\ie, can¬ 
not be without their apprehensions of a melan¬ 
choly reverse of their present peace and quiet. 
They will naturally reflect, how narrowly the 
public peace had escaped the claws of Sir John, 
in a late attempt upon poor Mrs. Cornelys, 
and how likely it was at that crisis, that th& 
letter of the law would be a match for a strong 
exertion of patrician influence ; a case indeed 
which has not lately often happened, and may 
not suddenly happen again ; but is, however, 
a siiflicient warning to beware, that l\\e public 
peace may not run the like risque from Me let¬ 
ter of the gospel. 

This, I apprehend, is one laudable view of 
proposing this fortieth article, which being es¬ 
tablished for subscription, and the interpreta¬ 
tion left to the heads of the alliance ; father 
Philips, and the long Baronet, may, together 
with their respective associates, sit quietly down 
to their dinners. 

Th is, you will say, may clo for the state, as 
long at least as sucn temporary expedients are 

Cund. Tyr. ( 1 . iii. Plerique reium potentusperverfe confulent, ec 
e& fc muiiitiores jpiitaoi, quo itii quibus imperiiini, nequiores fucre, 

SaUuJl. De Rep. Ord. 
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vont to last. But the grand question is, Avhe- 
ther this single article would do for the peace 
of the church, without the addition Of the other 
thitty-nine f For it is to be understood, that 
the church', in making her bargains, is a little 
more provident than the state; and in the word 
peace, includes the ideas of prosperity and af~ 
Jluence } whereas the plenipotentiaries of the 
state, provided they are not incommoded by 
opposition in their own particular departmant, 
fare extremely well, whatever little distresses 
the inferior members of the state may have to 
complain of. 

This then is the point we have to debate M'ith 
the learned and ingenious Dr. Josiah Tucker, 
the present Dean of Glocester, who very mo¬ 
destly desircsbut twopostulata whereon to erect 
a demonstration, that the church of England 
must beabsolutely ruined, if thispetitipn should 
meet with success. 

Undoubtedly it was in the pow'er of Dr. 
Tucker’s correspondent, to grant him what¬ 
ever he chose to demand. It is a point of 
friendship to indulge an old acquaintance in 
some small reveries, which otlier people may 
think a little unreasonable. But as the corres¬ 
pondent has not told us his mind upon this 
subjeft, it is .po.sstbIe he may be as firmly per¬ 
suaded of the evil tendency of the Dean’s prin¬ 
ciples, as the Dean pretends to be of his. Nor 
should I be much surprised to find, that is 
really the case. 

The first of tliese twopostulata is thus word¬ 
ed. “ All societies mpst have some common 
“ centre of union, and be governed by some 
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rule, either expressed or implied, either writ* 
** ten or traditionary ” 

It is very rare to firtd a general proposition 
advanced by an adroit Writer of controversy, 
which isfreefromaihbiguousorequivocal termsi 
What is here meant by a common centre of uni¬ 
on ? Does it stand for the ultimate endf for 
whicli alt societies are formed, or does it mean 
the bond of union, or the specific compact, by 
which the several members of particular soci¬ 
eties, are attached to their respective bodies? 
Or is it the same thing with the rule by which 
societies are governed?—Perhaps the Dean’s 
second postulatum may clear up this matter, viz. 

“ Tliose persons who are admitted members 
“ of such societies, and more especially those 
“ who propose themselves to be candidates for 
“ ojjices and honourable distinctionsxn the same, 
“ are to be supposed to approve of this rule in 
“ the main, and this centre of union, whatever 
“ it may happen to be.” 

No.—*We are driven to our conjectures again: 
what does the Dean mean by such societies? 
He cannot mean such societies, as all societies, 
for all societies have not these honourable dis¬ 
tinctions to bestow, nor are ofiices and honour¬ 
able distinctions, the ultimate end, or the spe¬ 
cific bond of union, or the rule of government in 
all societies. 

To explain this mystery then, we must go 
back to the Dean’s title-page, and there we 
find, that he is writing. An Apology for the 
present church of England, as by law esta¬ 
blished. 
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Things begin now to brighten up. We arft 
to understand, that the present church of Eng^ 
land, as by law established, is one of the such 
societies here iutendecl, that the church of JJwg- 
land, not as consisting of pastors and people, 
but as wholly composed of clerics, or clerical 
persons, whose common centre of union, con¬ 
sidered as the ultimate end of her incorporation, 
are offices and honourable distinctions, and 
whose common centre of union, consideretl as 
the specific compact upon which admittance is 
to be gained into the society, is subscription 
to the thirty-nine articles of religion. 

In such society, the lay part of the people, 
as such, have neither part nor lot. They are 
not admitted to be candidates for offices or ho¬ 
nourable distinctions in it, nor are they required 
to approve of the common centre of union of 
such society, by their subscription. 

Now this, I apprehend, the petitioners will 
think a very unreasonable postiilatum. They 
will be apt to say, that the account the Dean 
gives here of his church of England is very 
different from the account that their church of 
England gives of herself. 

The Dean’s forecast in keeping Aw particular 
society nut of sight as long as he could, was 
not needless. He might have been asked pre¬ 
maturely, whether the rule by which this his 
such society is governed, is expressed or impli¬ 
ed, written or traditionary. Much may depend 
upon these circumstances A rule adopted by 
way of implication, may be founded in a wicked 


Q 
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combination of interested interpreters. A nile 
adopted from tradition, might originate in the 
whim of some crazy bigot, or dreaming vision¬ 
ary in the midnight of monkery. It behoved 
the Dean however, to be explicit on this head, 
at his setting out, the rather, as the church of 
England, with which the petitioners pretend to 
be concerned, gives, as I said, a very different 
account of herself, tiz. 

“ The visible church of Christ, is a congre- 
** gation of faithful men, in the which, the 
** pure word of God is preached, and the sacra- 
** ments be duly administred, iivMl those things 
** that of necessity are re<juisite to the same.” 

In this definition, the laity are comprehen¬ 
ded as well as the clergy. If, with respc6l to 
such a congregation, ^e abstract term, a cen¬ 
tre of union, has any meaning, it must have 
immediate relation to this preaching of the 
pure word of God, and tlie due administration 
of the sacraments, and in these the laity have 
an important interest. It is in xhe^e funda¬ 
mentals, that the present fhurch of England, 
as bp laxo established, grounds her claim of be¬ 
ing a visible church <f Christwad whatever 
the society which excludes them may be be¬ 
sides, it can have no title to that denomina¬ 
tion. 

A morose logician might therefore say, that 
the Dean, in his second postulatum'i begs the 
very thing in question between him and the 
petitioners. But I am of opinion, his reverence 
may, with a little management, save his pos/w- 
latum and his orthodoxy too, by the limiting 
words, in the main. He approves the centre 
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of union of the church of England in the maini 
but reserves to himself the liberty of dissenting 
from the first paragraph of this ninoteenth ar¬ 
ticle, as it takes in incompetent and unqualified 
members, and refers to a rule of government^ 
wherein no mention is made of those honour^ 
able dist^netions. 

Some have imagined, that the worthy Dean, 
misled by his meditations on trade, had con¬ 
ceived, that the centre of union in the church 
of England, might be similar to the centre of 
union in the East-India company; and that 
full of that idiili he had overlooked the claim 
of the church, to be a visible church of Christ 
under the direftion of the pure word of God. 

I own I am not of that opinion. I am per¬ 
suaded he was well aware of that circumstance; 
and knowing that others had gone before him 
in this warfare, who had made concessions at 
their entrance, which had set them fast in their 
progress, he was determined to avoid that in¬ 
convenience at all events. 

The late Regius'professor of divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, had as much occa¬ 
sion for an analogical similitude between the 
church of England, and all or any other soci¬ 
eties, as the Dean of Glocester. But unfortu¬ 
nately he was too late with his postulatum. He 
had unwarily granted, that the church he was 
vindicating, is "asociety instituted by Christ 
“ himself, of which Christ is the head; and that 
“ this church included in it all those who pro- 
fess to believe in his name, and have been, 

G% 
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** received by baptism into the number of*his 
** disciples. ” The learned professor had more- 
over admitted, “the end and purposefor which- 
*■* this society was instituted, to be, to lead 
“ men to eternal life by the preservation and 
“ advancement of true religion.” 

Now it is very evident, that this society 
cannot be such society as all societies, or as 
any other socieyr, either in its centre of unions 
(whatever the Dean may mean by that vague 
and equivocal term) or in its rule of govern^ 
ment. Accordingly when the professor came 
to take refuge in the analogy t^ society bore 
to all other societies, he found the door was 
shut against him, and, to give him his due 
praise, he was too honest to force it open by 
expedients, which his own principles forbad 
him to apply.* 

The Dean, I think, could hardly avoid see¬ 
ing, that to hazard such a concession, might 
lose him all the advantages against the petiti¬ 
oners, which he proposed to himself, in draw¬ 
ing his conclusions. 

• MtlanBhon, in his epiftie to Oecolampadius, giving an ac¬ 
count of Xut/ifrVdifpute with Eccius at Lcipfic, anno, dif- 
covers the refpeflable origin of the notion, that the church is like all 
other focieties, —Agi crepium eft de Romani Pontificis auioriiate, 
cuntroverfnmque eft, an jure divino prebaripoffet oecumenici Pon- 
tijicis auteritas ? Eife oecurtienicum Pontihcem, ingenue faietur 
Lutherus. In hoc difputat; Anjure divinopr(Aarigus autort^ 
,taspogit. In hunc locum, quanooquidem paulo afperior eft, dies 
quinque, ni failor, impenfi hint. Ibi multa acerbe Eccius, rnulta 
viciviliter, brevittr omnia ejufmodi, ut invidiam apud vulgiis Lu¬ 
ther.' conjlarct. Argutnentura primum erai Eccii, Ecckjiani taufepm 
effe nonpofe, ewn civile corpus fit ; efieigitur papamjure divino 
caput Ecclejiee. Turn Lutherus, chk istum Jefiateri caput effe, 
cum Ecclefia fit regnum fpiriius, non defiderare aliui Caputf «t od 
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But you will say, why might he not have 
grounded his postulatim on the system of alli~ 
ance, projefted some years ago by an honour¬ 
ably distinguished personage, townomthe Dean 
owes an especial respect on account of his par¬ 
ticular situation? 

I will tell you why. That system had al¬ 
lowed a saving of certain privileges to the 
church of Christ, which, when they came to 
be examined, made it questionable whether the 
governors of a Christian church, had any pow¬ 
ers delegated by Christ to enter into such alli¬ 
ance ? In di^ssing this question, it appeared, 
that the written word was silent concerning 
such powers. In claiming them therefore as 
official powers, the claimants ran the hazard of 
passing for usurpers. In claiming them as the 
grants of the people, they might be deemed 
the people havingconiessedly no such 
powers to grant. 

This scheme of alliance then, would answer 
the Dean’s purpose, as little as Dr. Ruther- 
forih's method of vindication. And as to the 
article of due respect, experience has shewn, 
that, however the leaders of the clerical society 
may agree in the main centre of union, in dc; 
fence of offices, honourable distinctions, and the 
appurtenances thereof, they have not always 

Col. i. i8. CEX#BSivs. Hiftor, Renovaf. ReIig..Vol. I. Ap¬ 
pend. p. 206. And Mckh. Adam, luthek. p. 111. The rca. 
der may poHibly perceive from this citation, not only whence Dr. 
Tucitr's palmary argument againft the petiiinnert is borrowed, but 
Ihcewife how venerable a precedent he may alicdge for the invidious 
ipfiQuaiions with which his pamphlet abounds. 
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any greater deference for each others thcolo- 
gl:al opinions, than for those pf the petitioners.* 
Dr, Tucker^ accordingly, to avoid the mis¬ 
takes of his predecessors, contrives a society 
purely clerical, with which the laity have no 
right to interfere, not even with the magistrate 
at their hea'd, (except perhaps in certain cases 
where de facto the magistrate has honourable 
distinctions to bestow.) And this being gran¬ 
ted as a posfulatum, the consequence flows of 
itself, without the pains of a formal deduction, 
'oiz. To admit those into such society, who do 
not approve of the centre of union, whatener it 
tnay happen to be, aiul rule of government, at 
least jn the main, would be to overturn the so¬ 
ciety from its very foundation. 

That the Dean’s such society, for which he 
apologises, is a merely clerical one, exclusive 
dfany lay-members, will still more plainly ap¬ 
pear from what h|s reverence immediately 
fers, 

‘‘ From both which postulate, ” says our in'- 
genious apologist, “ I am led to infer, that the 

more important the ends and uses of any so- 
“ ciety are supposed to be, the sooner, gene- 

* * Someihing of this fort i« whifpered to have happened on occa. 
Con of this very Apology,, The Apologift’s fuperiors had no objec>> 
tion to his Tecaring to them their lucrative emuluttients, and honour, 
able diftinflions in his two p^idatai, But when he proceeded to 
plead for the eaemption of dtllenters and ydung^cadeAiics from the 
obligation to fubferibe the ihirty-nme articlef, he found that the im. 
pofingfublcripiion according to the ellabliflied modes indiferiroinately, 
was an honourable ds/fsn^tonwbich his comiqanding officers did n'^ 
chufe to part with; nor was it any advantage to the Dean’s ellinia. 
tion with his clerical fuperiors, that, upon occafiini of the debate on 
the diflenters* bill, he had the honour fo be quoted in . t. 
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** rally speaking, will such an institution ar- 

rive at acquisitions of temporal possessions.** 

■ But why, a»p society ? Is the Dean apolo¬ 
gising for society but one? And.why not, 
such society, the term in his postulatum ? We 
have it indeed in the end of the inference, such 
an institution ;—that is to say, such an insti¬ 
tution as the such society meant in the two 
postidata ; Avlfich we now find to be the church 
of England, as by law established.. 

Now, to whom do these temporal possessions 
belong, when they are acquired? Evidently 
to the clergy as such, and exclusive of every 
layman in the kingdom as such, none of whom, 
excepting a few of their own servants, are al¬ 
lowed to bear any of the offices, partake of any 
of the honourable distinctions mentioned in the 
postulatum, or touch a penny-worth of the 
temporal possessions thus acquired, nor conse¬ 
quently obliged (which indeed is but equitable) 
to approve by subscription, the centre oj union, 
which holds this mysterious society together. 

The reader undoubtedly will think with me, 
that a society so privileged, distinguished, and 
endowed, should have some very important 
ends and uses indeed. A consideration which 
will lead us to contemplate a little the oiigik 
of this importance, and of these advantages e4?- 
clusively appropriated to it. The Dean can 
have no objeftioii to an inquiry, which is so 
naturally suggested by his own inference. 

Generally speaking (U) borrow a little of the 
Dean’s prudential caution) when the clerical 
society first •s.ccwxreA these temporal posschsions, 
^he members of it were supposed to have among 
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them, a complete power of opening heaven or 
hell at their pleasure. They pretended to cany 
the keys at their girdles, and to let in or sh^t 
out- whomsoever they thought good. The os¬ 
tensible importance, ends, and uses of this in¬ 
stitution, consisted in the exercise of this poxv- 
er ; the real importance, ends, and uses of it, 
were dominion over the consciences, and by tliat 
means, free access to the purses of the poor de¬ 
luded people 

“ Divers persons,” says the Dean, “ either 
in their liic time, or at their decease, WILL 
think it expedient out of a principle of zeal, 
‘‘ of emulation, or perhaps W oiw less laudable 
motives, to subscribe sums of money, or to 
** give lands, or leave legacies for the support 
“ and encouragement of such an important 
“ institution.” 

It is a pretty long stride to pass from the 
times when this such Insthutiijn soonest ax'rwed 
at the aajuisition of these temporal possessions, 
to the present age. And supposing the impor¬ 
tance of this such institution to have been the 
same from the days of Constantine, it will be 
no pleasing contemplation to a lover of his 
country, that this important institution is still 
•rriving at farther acquisitions of temporal pos¬ 
sessions. by the weakness of divers persons 
\w\\oxviU think it expedient tQ support: and en¬ 
courage it, 

Could the Dean hope, in a period which af¬ 
fords so many writers and readers of history, 
to cover his march, by throwing a veil over a 
course of trvelve or fifteen hundred years ?The 
honest truth is,, tliat all this zeal and emulation 
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for atleast two-thirds of the time,has been, witli'» 
out a perhaps, a trank jnerchandisp, so nuiclt 
salvation, for so mpeh money. The supersti¬ 
tious devotee stipulated so many masses, obiits, 
requiems, so many years of indulgence or re- 
frigeration, for such a sum of money, or so 
many acres of land, as the covenanting parties 
could agree for. Where the more laudable 
motive, superstition, (called here, politely 
enough, zeal'mA emulation) did not rise to a 
suHicient height, or where thepurphaser was a 
little hard-fisted, in driving the bargain,some 
usef ul and important member of the society 
was employed to procure visions, miracles, 
ghosts, and other scenical exhibitions, to ter¬ 
rify the wavering patient into the necessity of 
ppeniug his purse, or sealing, the parchment. 

Some of these less laudable motives', are still 
upon recorth “ It happened,” says J'athcr 
“ Paul, when first tJte cjiurch was allowed tp 
acquire real estates, that sopie religious per- 
“ sons entertaining an opinion, that it was a 
‘‘ service to God, to disinherit the children 
“ ami heirs of families, in order tp give their 
estates to the church, omitted po artifice 
“ to persuade widows, maids, and other easy 
people, ready to receive ftny impressions, to’* 
“ deprive their own families, and make the 
“ church their heirs. And this distemper 
grew to such a height, that the Prince was 

‘‘ obliged to provide against it.- Charlq 

“ maign made a law tp forbid churches to re - 
‘‘ ceive any gifts which disinherit chiidren of 
Jcindred.”* 


• On Ecclef. Benefices, (hap. vi. 
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It was not however this, or twenty such 
laws, that could put a stop to these less laud- 
able methods of providing temporal possessions 
for the clerical society; and Deau Tucker 
frankly acknowletlges it is not yet. 

“ Nor,’’ says he, ** is it in the power of the 
civil magistrate, even where he disapproves 
** of these benefa^ions, totally to prevent 
them.” Which. I apprehend, is nearly the 
same thing as to exclude the civil magistrate 
from any concern with the clerical society. 
Against his intermeddling in matters merely 
spiritual, the sooie'ty is sufficiently guarded. 
Take away his power of controlling or regula¬ 
ting their temporal acquisitions, and lie is com¬ 
pletely ousted of all authority with respect to 
this sacred order. Is not this fairly to confess, 
that superstition, and the knavery and avarice 
by which it is encouraged and supported, will, 
in ewry age, be too hard for the wisest and roost 
righteous ordinances of civil government ? It 
had been indeed to no purpose to dissemble it, 
after the repeated experience we have had of 
the dexterity of the clerical society in evading 
the several Mortmain laws enacted to restrain 
them in the use of these less laudable ihotives.* 
It would however be neither just nor candid 
to deny, that the church considered in a less 
ejjxeptionable light acquired many temporal 
possessions (as many perhaps as would have 
supplied all the real necessities, and have an¬ 
swered all the real importance of a truly Chris¬ 
tian church) in a more reputable way, and 

• See Chamben’j pia. ujjder tbe word Mortmain, 
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Upon more laudable motives : but I must make 
this a postulatum in my turn ; for in my pre¬ 
sent penury of records, I cannot pYove it with¬ 
out sending the reader to Dr,. Plu¬ 

ralities indefensible; and there are many respect¬ 
able men among Dean Tuekers clients, whom 
I would not willingly ottend. 

With the Dean himself I shall not stand upon 
the like ceremony; as I cannot, in any reason, 
grant him his second postulatum while it is 
loaded with those honourable distinctions, whicji 
seem to him to Ire so especial a portion of the 
church for which he is apologising. 

I am therefore under a necessity of exhibit¬ 
ing another quotation from Father Paw/, on 
which Dr. Newton seems to have laid some 
stress. 

“ Ecclesiastical degrees were not establish- 
ed at their institution, on the foot of dig- 
nities, pre-eminences, recompenses, or ho - 
nours, as they are at this day, and have 
“ been for many ages, but upon that of jwi- 
** nistries and offices', to which St. Paul gives 
the name of Labours, in the same sense as 
“ Jesus Christ hath called those who were 
“ therewith invested. Labourers. They who 
“ were appointed to the offices, were obliged 
“ to discharge them in their own persons; 

nor, absenting themselves from them, could 
“ with justice, retain either the title or the 
“ profits of them. It is but since the year 
“ seven hundred, that in the Western church, 
♦‘ ecclesiastical ministries changed their na- 
ture, and became degrees of dignity and 
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** honour, and were bestowed as recompensea 

of services.”* 

Now if the offices themselves stood upon this 
footing before the year seven hundred, and if 
making the labour inseparable from the office, 
was derived from the sense of Jesus Christ and 
St. Paul, whose authority the church of Eng¬ 
land herself acknowledges to be superior to 
that of the JVestern church, 1 should think 
that something of the labour, as well as of the 
office and honourable distinction, might be ad¬ 
mitted into the Dean’s centre of union, what¬ 
ever it means. Candidates indeed for labo¬ 
rious offices, with no rewards or distindtions 
either in hand, or in prospedt, but such as 
bore a just proportion to the labour, would 

not, I fear, ue very numerous; a circumstance 

which might probably contra^ the circumf cr-^ 
ence of the union, whatever should become of 
the centre of it. 

But perhaps some blundering copyist,or de- 
signiiig translator, might have played some 
tricks with that copy of the record from which 
Father Paul colleded the sense of Jesus and 
his Apostle ; and in that case, this fallibility 
in the descent, would make it of little authority, 
and this being shewn by the Dean to be the 
case, I do not see why his reverence might 
not turn bis injerence into a thirdposiulqtmi; 
as tiuis: 

“ Sqch society must have aright, arising 
from the important ends and uses of its insti- 

• Newton, p. 71, from Hijl. Cone. Trid, b. ii. p, 203. of 
Srent’j tranfation, 1676; where the p ’' ge is in much ftrongef 
terms, than in Courayer's which Newton ci.es. 
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tution, to acquire temporal possessions, by 
“ every possible means, and to retain and ap- 
“ propriate them to such services as may best 
“ answer the interests and purposes of such 
“ society, without any regard to the rules of 
“ civil justice, or permitting the magistrate to 
interfere either with the acquisition or the 
“ distribution of them.” And then the way 
would be completely levelled for the introduc¬ 
tion of the Dean’s conclusion* viz. “ Therefore 
“ such society might form such centre of 
“ nnion, and establish such 7'ules of govern^ 
“ vient, and such conditions of admission, as 
“ their discretion should find requisite. 

But, after all, I am aj>prehensive, that the 
petitioners may objedt to the Dean’s wholesys- 

itm, and say, “ Wliat is all this to us ? We 

“ do not admit this pi6iureto be a faithful re- 
“ semblance of that church of England of 
“ which we are members, even as it is by law 
“ established. If the law has established this 
“ exclusive clerical society, under the name of 
“ the church of England, it is more than we 
“ know, and what, for the honour of the law 
“ as well as the church, we are unwilling to 
“ suppose. 

“ We acknowledge,’’ might they say, “ that 
“ there have been men, even from the early 
“ days of the Protestant church of England, 
“ wlio have endeavoured to turn her into a 
“ mere clerical society, and who, by acoinci- 
“ deuce of favourable circumstances, may 
“ have so far succeeded in the attempt, as to 
procure some laws for her discipline and go- 
verninent, not very consistent with her sub- 
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je6iion to the laws of Christ, But thanlcs 
“ be to God, they have not so far prevailed 
“ as to suppress the church of England’s tes', 
“ timony of herself, that she is a visible church 
“ of Christ, &nA xinAer the controul of his 
“ written word. And as this testimony is as 
“ firmly established by law, as any other cir- 
“ cumstance of her constitution, and is the 
original ground work of her reformation 
“ from popery, every thing contrary to it, 
** however established by human authorit)', 
“ must be considered as a coi^ruption of the 
“ very same nature as those popish assuments 
“ whose obstru6iion to the/ree course of the 
word of God, not only gave occasion, but 
“ afforded a complete justification of the 
“ church of England in separating from the 
“ church of Rome. Of these corruptions,and 
of these only, we desire a reformation of 
“ the legislature. And whoever, like the an- 
“ gry Dean of Glocester, affirms, that the 
** church of England would be ruined by such 
“ reformation, must unavoidably be driven, 
“ first or last, to acknowledge, that the 
“ church of England, is not a visible church 
“ of Christ; it bein g impossible that the pure 
** word of God should be preached, where the 
** dodrines and commandments of men arein- 
“ termixed with it, and -stand, by the means of 
“ what is called an establishment, on the same 
level with it.”* 

■ • “ Piety,” faid that eminent foitnalill Archbilliop Seeker, ** is 
indeed.feaied in the heart; but (ogive ii no vent in outward ex> 
** prelfion^U to &ifle and extin^fli it. Neglefling the public ex« 
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Afany readers of Dean Tucker's paiiipidet, 
considering the cogency of this plea, and the 
perspicuity of the argument on which it is 
founded, have supposed, that the Dean, ha¬ 
ving turned his thoughts so incessantly to se¬ 
cular commerce, had mistaken the question, 
and applied his Apology to a wrong objeft, •oiz. 
the temporal emoluments, instead of the evan¬ 
gelical privileges of the church of England. 

I will not say but this might be the case in 
part. but undoubtediy, in the 'ynain, he was 
well aware of this plea^ of the petitioners, and 
accordingly addresses himself to answer it, and 
having gone on with great fluency, till he found 
this block of the scriptures in his passage, he 
looks about him for a way to escape, and fin¬ 
ding ho opening to the right hand or the left, 

** ercife of religion, it dcAroying the public regard to it, and teaching 
« men to defpife their own form of religion, u enough, very often, 

to make them defpife it under any form.” Charge,. ,1,738. Sr, 
Paul however feemsco have been of adifferent opinion when We fpake 
tXgroanings which could not be uttered. ROM. viii. 26. which be 
feema to have taken for the groanings of a pious heart, Bui to let' 
that pafs. By religion, 1 would hope, his Grace meant revealed re. 
ligion as we have it in the fcriptures. Butiurelya man may be taught 
to defpife his ownform of religion, (that n to lay, as his Grace words 
it, the form by which he publicly exercifes his religion) as contrary 
to the eiid and deiign, as well as the doBrine of revealed religion, 
without either defiroying the public regard for revealed religion in ' 
general, or derpiling revealed religion under fome ixher form, more 
agreeable to the defign ot the revealer, and lefs ailulterated With the 
dofirines and commandments of men. One .might appeal to. his 
Grace's example, who was uiight to'defpife the form of religion ori¬ 
ginally his oma, without defpifing any f'<fm that.jwas more:to hit 
mind. HU Grace’s drift is eality ieen; and his reafoning, weak as' 
it is, moA probably had its effe^ upon a majority of his audience. 
Others might fay to themfelves, an indiifiriaus workman is not al¬ 
ways najier of his craft. 
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lie bbUlly strikes into the high Roman road, 
and attacks the infallibility of the scriptures, 
on the pretence of their being transmitted to 
us through the hands of fallible copyists, fal~ 
lihle printers, and fallible translators, and all 
these fallibilities established by fallible autho* 
rity. 

Wliat is the consctjuence? Will it follow, 
that his creeds and confessions are infallible ? 
By no means; the Dean is too modest to assert 
it; but he will shew you,-.that eiie sort of falli¬ 
bility is as good as another, and that you may 
make as good a shift with his, as with your 
own. 

His state of the case is this. “The scriptures 
“ are infallible in their souj'ce, but fallible iu 
“ their descent. Creeds are fallible both in. 
“ their source, and in their descent.”* Surely 
be should have said, at least his Apology re¬ 
quired he should say, ‘^Creeds cue fallible iw 
“ their source, but infallible in their descent.” 
The antithesis had then been complete, and the 
wavering Christian would have had some ground 
to debate with himself where to fix bis choice; 
and, by a little of the Dean’s rhetoric, might 
have been brought to allow, that the infallibi¬ 
lity in the descent, or in other words, the in¬ 
fallibility of the conveyance, (viz. the clerical 
society) would be sufficient to cure all defefts 
in the source. 

But by allowing that creeds are fallible in 
both respects, and the scriptures only in one, 
and adding, that “it is every man’s duty to 
“ make the best of his condition, ” he has fairly 


* P. *3- 
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given up the cause to the petitioners. Half 
the common sense of a plough-boy will re?i.dil_y 
determine, that he niakes better of his conditi¬ 
on, and consequently do.es his duty better who 
adheres to that system where he* has but one 
chance of being deceived, than he who espou¬ 
ses that where he has two. 

0 Domm antiqm, quam dispari domitiaris Domim i 

Thou hoary vicar of the church on seven 
hills, thou genuine foundei and head of this 
clerical society, how aukwardly do thy rivals, 
and would be successors, manage thy tools, 
and ape thine heroic exploits 1 eVen like chil¬ 
dren mimicking the grandeur of thy St. Peter's 
in models of clay ! 

It seems to be the Dean*s opinion, that if the 
petitioners have any scruples concerning the 
established Centre of union, they ought to re¬ 
pair to some other society^ where the yoke is 
not so galling, and especially as there is so 
ample a toleration for protestaht dissenters of 
different denominations; and he would infer 
from their remaining in the church, with a 
manifest disapprobation of the conditions of 
clerical conimunioh, that they Only want to 
avail themselves of the Church’s emolumenis 
at all events, which it seems, are better secured 
in an established, than in a tolerated society. 

That is to say, the petitioners desire to earn 
the wages of the church, but to earn them with 
a good conscience. And where Is the harm of 
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this? Does Dr. Tucker desire to hold his 
Deatiry on any other terms? Does he not de¬ 
sire to have an internal sanction for holding it, 
as well as a qierely legal one? I cannot tell, 
let us try him by his own speculations. 

The Doftor hath given it under his hand, 
that the Athanasian creed may be proved by 
ipost certain warrants of scripture, and yett!n 
petitioners have his consent to partwitkit. 
His ostensible reason is, that it is superfluous, 
-—The passage is remarkable, and you shall 
have it in his own words. 

/‘ As to the Athanasian creed, it is really 
superfluous in our present service; because 
“ the very same do61rine is strongly, though 
“ not as scholastically maintained in the Nl- 
“ creed, the Litany, and in many other 
“ parts of our public offices.” 

I should be very glad to have the opinion of 
Mr. Toplady, or Mr. Madan, or even of Dr. 

'Halifax on this proposition. So far as my own 
understanding reaches, I am obliged absolutely 
to deny the faft. Indeed if common language 
is to he interpreted by common sense, it is im* 

. possible to be true. 

The late worthy bishop of Clogher (after ha¬ 
ving shewn from Socrates the ecclesiastical 
historian, that and uVor«<nr were, rvith the 
Nicene fathers, synonymous terms) could not 
help saying, “ it is something odd to have these 
“ two creeds (the Athanasian and the Nicene) 
“ established in the same church, in one of 
“which, those are declared to be accursed, 
“ who deny the Son to be of the same Usia 
“or hypostasis with the Father; and in the 
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other it is fleclared, they cannot he savedi 
“ who do not assert, that there is one hypos- 
“ tasis of the Father, and another of the Son, 

“ and another of the Holy Ghost.”* 

It is true, this cut'se is not subjoined to the 
Nicene creed, as it is how used in our public 
service. Our present form is taken from the 
popish offices, and not from Socrates; and the 
reason of omitting the Anathema at the end 
of it, is obvious: for it is in that formula of 
execration, that the and vVorewir are used 
as synonymous terms. If any dextrous copyist 
had but contrived to drop the Hypostasis in 
tlie descent of this creed, the Anathema would 
probably have been added to it in the Roman 
Ritual, and consequently in our communion 
service, and then ,we should have been cursed 
in the Nicene creed, for believing what we are 
cursed in the Athanasian for not believing. 
Another material difference between these two 
creeds, shall be noted presently. 

“ And as the damnatory clauses,” the Dean 
goes on, “are seldom rightly understood, and 
“ therefore too liable to give offence, it were 
“to be wished that the whole was omitted.” 

•—Here I appeal again to the common sense of 
every man in the kingdom, who understands 
the following sentence. If you rob upon the 
King's hig hway, you shall be hanged. 

• Effay on Spirit, p. 146, Seft. cxivi. The word* of the Athi- 
naiian Creed are, yaf {;n 'vicofMH tu valfof, ec 7 i.\r, tu y u, 

k’XXd a'fia Tviujaorlos. 1 he words of the Nicene council are, 
louf Ji:—r’f 'ilifu; v'srojafiaf ‘v o’vrMf j’lyeu—Im v’lrj 

"hv Slow n cyte xat ’iiuAva'im. 
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“Indeed,” continues the Dean, “tliere is 
“ another weighty teason for leaving this creed 
out of our present forms of public worship, 
“ ^vhich, as it h perfectly sound and orthodox, 
“ ought to be distincly mentioned. The rea- 
“ son I.mean is this: one principal part of the 
“ controversy, which gave birth to the Athu' 
“ nasian creed, is now generally, and very 
“ happily forgot, viz. the errors of Sdbellius ; 
“ —there being few at this day that ever heard 
“ of his name, and fewer still who have a clear 
conception of his singular notions and opl- 
“ nions.'' 

It were happy for the perfectly sound and or‘- 
'ihodox, if this were really the case. But there 
are other Apologetic wfiters in the world, be¬ 
sides the worthy Dean of Glocester. There is 
in print. An Apology for one Benjamin Ben 
Mordecai, setting forth the, reasons for his 
conversion from the Jewish to the christiaji re¬ 
ligion. This honest and sensible Hebrew, ap¬ 
pears to have as clear a conception of the no¬ 
tions and opinions of SabelUus, as the Dean of 
6r/oces^cr himself, and from him we learn, that - 
they are not singular. From his account it 
appears that they have been the notions and 
opinions of certain learned clerks of the church 
of England, who have hitherto been esteemed, 
not only perfectly sound and orthodox them¬ 
selves, but perfectly sound and orthodox inter¬ 
preters of tlie Athanasian creed. 

I shall nojv consider,” says this learned 
Israelite, “ the doftrineof the Trinity, as laid 
** down by Dr. IVuterland, and several other 
“ modern writers, who, in many particulars, 
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“ differ from one another; all of them from the 
“most ancient fathers, and especially from 
“ Athanasius; and yet affedl, one and all, to 
“ defend their notions under the authority of 
“his name. 

Having shewn this at some length, he scru¬ 
ples not to call these writers, %yith JVaterland 
at their head, Pseudo-Athanasians, and proves 
to the satisfadion of every capable reader, that 
in answering the objections of those they call 
heretics and heterodox, they espouse by turns 
the several errors of Socinus, the Trithcists, 
and theSabellidns,'\ “and thus,” says he, “they 
“ absolve themselves from one heresy, by pro- 
“ fessing another, which is quite opposite to it; 
“ and holding two or more doctrines at the 
“ same time, which are absolutely contradic- 
“ tory to each other.” 

Now, if there are none of these contradicti¬ 
ons in the Atkaiiasian creed, (as we are sure 
there are none in the most certain warrants of 
iCfiptufe, by which the article says, it may be 
proved,) the Dean gf Glocester's reason for 
omitting it will be found not so perfectly sound 
and orthodox as he would pretend. For if the 
Doctors Vetirson, Cave, Bull, JVaterland, See. 
&c. are proved to be Sabellians, though it be 
only occasionally, the Dean can give no ortho¬ 
dox reason, why they should not fall under the 
reproof of the Athanasian creed, as well as Sa-^ 
bellius himself.:]; 


f T^at the Dean may not be too ntuch ilartied at this unexpefltd 
SCCuliuiqa of Dr, IVaterland, we pr'efent him with the following an- 
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The Beati tells us, “This creed cannot be 
“ properly landerstood, till these tenets, by bcr 
“ ing previously knou'u, are contrasted with 
“ their opposite extremes.” 

CeJote, which may pofTibly have lurked hitherto in a corner, where 
he would not look for it. In the year 1749, appeared Pope’f 
Du NCI AO, publifl’ed by Mr, Warburton, the reputed author of the 
Notts, The commentator, after afiing as fecona to Mr. Pope, in 
this poetical Beargarden, concludes his operations with a tafleofhia 
theology, to the purport following. Having obferved, that “cer- 
'* tain fcandalous contentions, for modes of faith, have violated chrif. 
tian charity, and didionuured facred feripture,” he proceeds to fay, 
“ As particularly the mifehievous fquabble between Waterland 
and jfackfoh, on a point confefTcdly above reafon, and amongft 
** thofe adorable myfleries, which it is the lionotir of oitr religion to 
“ find unfathomable. In this, by the weight of anfwers and replies, 
“ redoubled upon one another without mercy, they made fo profound 
“ a progrefs; that the one proved, nothing hindered in nature, but 
that the Son might have been the Father, and the other that no< 
“ thing hindered in grace, but that the6'cinr»a^ bed mere creature. 
In a word, they made all things difputable but their own dullnefs, 
"and this they left unqucllioned; and it was the only thing they dia 
" ifave, of w6ic!i their readers could be certain.’* From this re¬ 
markable palTage we learn, 1. That it is for the honour of this corn* 
mentator’s religion, that there are myfleries in it which he finds un, 
fathomable, 2. That the Athanafian creed, being of this unfa-, 
thomahle dep'h, and at the tame time a part of this commentator’s 
religious fyftera, it may be diflionourable to the commentator’s religi'. 
on, and cotifequentiy, not perfeitly found and orthodox, to leave 
this creed out of our prefent forms of public worQiip, as the Dean 
piopofes. 3. That Dr. Waterland was, with refpeft to the divine 
nature, a frank Sabellian. —But this Iquabble, concerning the Tri¬ 
nity, was not the only mifehievous thing in which thefe difputantt 
were concerned, that fcandalized the pious commentator. Water-, 
land could not away with the Divine Legation, &c. at any rate; 
[See Middleton’s Mifc, Trads, 1752, p. 496.] and jfachfon wa» 
not altogether unfucccfsfiil in fome printed attacks upon it. Thia 
probably intitled thefe two writers to a place in the Dunciad. Other* 
vvife there have been contentions as fcandalous, and fquabbles as 
mifehievous on the doflrine of the Trinity, between other divipes of 
she commentator’s acquaintance. 
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One would think that this might ptoperlif 
enough be brought about, by contrasting each 
proposition with its contradi6lory one.—But 

the Dean’s reason-; 

“ For all these striking antitheses, which to 
ignorant and prejudiced minds, appear like 
“ so many paradoxes or contradidions, will be 
“ found to be nothing more, when truly ua- 
“ derstood, than so many cautions and preser- 
vatives against falling into the errors of Sa^ 
“ bellius on one side, or those of Arius on the 
“ other.” 

Aye, there’s the difficulty. When ti'uly un¬ 
derstood, —but when will that be, if the writer 
cited in the margin, truly says, that the mys¬ 
tery to which these striking antitheses relate, 
is unfathomahlef But, be that as it may, avc 
haw shewn from honest Hen Mordecai, that 
men to whom the Dean himself must not im¬ 
pute either ignorance ov prejudice, are as prone 
to the heresy of Sabellius, as to that of Arius, 
And if we are not to fix our orthodoxy by thp 
standards of such men as Pearson, Hull, and 
Waterland, we must, I am afraid, go a little 
farther to get rid of these apparent paradoxes 
and contradictions, than the Dean’s ip.se dixit. 
Let us however go on with him. “Now as 
“ the Piicene creed was particularly intended 
“ as an antidote against Arianism —and as 
“ Sabellianistn is utterly unknoxvn to bur "com- 
“ mon congregations, reason good it seems to 
“ be, that a creed, which was intended (oguard 
“ against both extremes at the same time, and 
“ by the same context, ought to be laid aside 
“ when there is only one of these errors now 
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remkming—especially as that one is already 
as w^ll guarded against as human prudence 
can devise.” p. 59. 

I am afraid this reason will prove too much, 
that the Nicene creed should be dismissed 
along with the Athanasian. For where is the 
common congregation, that knows more of the 
Arian than theSabellian errors? On the other 
hand, we can say something from our own ex¬ 
perience, and will not be afraid to appeal to 
that of others, that it is impossible to study 
the Arian controversy so as competently to 
understand it, without getting at the same time 
a pretty clear conception of the Sabellian te¬ 
nets. The Dean himself calls them the fu'O 
extremes, and we have seen a thousand times 
how difficult it is to steer between the two, so 
as to avoid the one, without being intangled 
in the other. 

The case appears from Ecclesiastical history, 
to have been this, Noetus and Praxtas, from 
whom Sabellins derived his notions, were called 
Monarchists, and Patropdssians, on account 
of their holding the identity of the oWj» or 
of the Father and the Son, without any 
distindlion of what has been since called perso-^ 
nality. The Noetians and Sabellians after 
them, said, the Divine Monarchy could only 
be preserved upon their hypothesis, and insis¬ 
ted, that the dodrine of their adversaries in¬ 
troduced two or piore Gods. 

Origen, Eusebius of Ctesaria, TertulUan, 
and they in general who are called the Ante- 
Nicene fathers, in opposing these heretics, were 
epf, in distinguishing between the hypostasis 
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of the Father and the Son, to run into the error 
of those who were afterwards called jiriaus,* 
and this is the reason why these fathers are so 
often appealed to by those who espouse the 
Arian scheme, even to this hour. 

The council of jVice pretended to adjust these 
matters, and the orthodox of the present times 
abide by their determination, which however 
both the Nicene, and our English fathers have 
explained so aukwardly, as to expose them¬ 
selves over and over to the reproach of Sahel- 
lianism. And of this they have never been 
able to acquit themselves, but by deserting 
their explanations of tlie Nicene dodrine, and 
taking refuge in the Athanasian, from Avhich 
likewise they have been driven in their turn, 
as may be seen in the Apology of Ben Morde- 
cai above mentioned. The result then is, that 
if you take away the Athanasian creed, you 
leave an opening for an influx of Sabellians, as 
it seems, the Arians are to be dealt with on no 
other ground. So inexpedient is the Dean’s 
proposal to dismiss this orthodox confession of 
faith. 

The Dean concludes this manoemre^ by say¬ 
ing, “For undoubted fad it is, that that Arian, 
“ whose conscience can digest the Nicene 
•“ creed, will make no scruples at swallowing 
“ the Athanasian," 

* Hine Aj/ologijla Origenis, apud Photium, ingenue fatetur 
eiindem, [^Orig/nm ^ Saiellii baereu Temet npponentem, ita in con- 
trarium abrepti:m /iiilTe, ut .dmxiee'moibo correptus videiccur. 
Whitby Difn. Mod. Appendix, p. 181.. See that whole Appendix, 
irbm which the account above u chiril/ takco. 
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And where is the wonder of that ? For it is 
undoubted faft, that the Arian who can do 
these.feats, would swallowthe Trent catechism, 
or the Shasiah of the Persians, with perfc6l 
safety to his organs of deglutition, whatever 
violence he might do to his digestive faculty. 

But I believe the /act is not so undoubted as 
the Dean’s confidence represents it. There are 

ArianS who think the to, ex tou or«T(iif yewnSevloe 

irot»lia, ttXuiui, of the Nicene creed sufticicntly con¬ 
sistent with their leading tenet, w 
■»xV, to allow them to subscribe to the said 
creed,* but who would on no account be pre¬ 
vailed upon upon to acknowledge the proper 
eternity of the Son taught in the Athanasiani 
where eternity is ascribed to the Son and Holy 
Spirit, in common witli the Father. 

I should be loth to think that the Dean says 
all this without book, and without having ex-, 
ainined into the present state of sabellianism, 
as exhibited in the writings of our most ap* 
proved controversial divines But if I must 
allowthat heh^suclear conception of this heresy, 
he must excuse me, if, considering upon what 
precarious premises he bath rested his conclu¬ 
sion, I conjedure, that he has some moresub^ 
stantiat reasons, not so perjectly sound andor- 
orthodox, for removing tlie Atkanasian. creed, 
than he chuscs to produce in public, 

* It is true, to fay, that there was a time when the Son wos not, 
is anaihcmuiiled in this Nicene creed as given by Socrates. But 
,be creed having dropped the condemnation of this propofition in iti 
dejeent to thefe times,the /\rians will probably think they may fafely 
take (he advantage of the oniiUiun, notwitlilUnding the Pbau ,pf 
G.ocefter’s private anathema. 
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Be that to himself, anti let us proceed to anoc 
tlier instance. In the 56th page of his pamph* 
let, lie mentions some tlo6lrines established ia 
onr thirty-nine articles, concerning tnerit, 
justiJicatioH, and some other points, in the 
discussing of which, he is not pleased either 
with the papisti or the proteslants. “ The 
“ papists,” he says, “ reasoned dangerously^ 
‘‘ and the protestants weakly, about religious 
“ merit, and though the protestants truly un- 
‘f derstqod the general grounds of Qxxrjustifi- 
“ cariow before God, yet they expressed tliem- 
“ selves so unhappily and incautiously, g.s to 
“ give some advantage to their adversaries.” 

Did not the Dean lind some of this wcaki'ca- 
soiling, this unhappy and incautious expression 
concerning justification in the thirty-nine arti¬ 
cles ? If he di<l not, why would he rather ap¬ 
peal for a correflive of this weakness. See. to 
the second homily on salvation, than to the 
said articles ? But it seems, the learned Dean 
has “ digested his sentiments on these subjects 
“ into a set treatise, the materials of whicli 
“ he has had by him many years.” 

Many years may carry us back to a time 
previous to his subscribing these articles for 
his Deanry, and these circumstances being laid 
together, there arises an high probability, that 
the Dean gave his assent and consent csr 
animo, to all and every of these articles, as 
agreeable to the word of God, even after he had 
discovered this of reasoning, and this 

unhappy and incautious ei'presssioU, in some 
pf them ; to wlrich however, I am very un¬ 
willing to believe, the scriptures gave just oc- 
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casion, even with all the errors of copyists, 
translators, and printers, in their most fortnid-» 
able arrangement.* 

* Dr, Tafirr.hath lately publidted fix Sermons, and tells ns, 
that' “ one of his motives for publifliing the firA five of them, arotie 
“ from ibe very nature of the work in which he is now employed ; 

for as that is to confill of an expofition of the doQrine of the church 
f‘ of EngLipd, refpcfling the decrees of God, and his dealings with 
mankind as moral agents, it feems but reafonabk, that'the feript 
ture duflrine relating to the fame points, (hoiild firA be fet forth, 
as the only foiindatiuii on whicli our protefiant church was origin 
“ nally creflcd by our piotis reformers." It is diflicult to compie* 
bend what tlie Dean would have us.underfland by this confufed ac> 
count of his (rperatioiis. His defign, he tells us, is to expound the 
duBiine of the church of England refpcQing the decrees of God, 
and his dealings with maiiitind as moral agents, and this we perceive 
is the fuhjefl of a work in which he is now employed. But previmtt 
to this, lie holds it reafonabk to fet forth the feripture doHrine (as 
fomeiliing difierent, one would think, from the doftrine of the church 
of England) relative to thefe points, y^tid this we find is the bufi- 
iieis of ihele five fermons. But then he immediately adds, that 
feripture doblrine is the only foundation on which our pious refor- 
mers ereffed our protefiant church;” and this, we fuppofe, they 
exhibited in the thirty-nine articles. Now it is evident from thefe 
fermons, that what the Dean calls Jetting forth the feripture doBrine 
of the decrees of God, is neither more nor lefs thanyr/tiug forth 
his own interpretation of certain texts of feripture, which he undefr 
Hands to relate to (he faid decrees, &c. He would therefore have 
done well to tell us, in what refpeB it was reafonabk to fet forth his 
feripture doBrine, when we had (he feripture doBrine of our pious 
reformers fo fundamentally fet forth already in the thirty-nine arti¬ 
cles ; unlefs his feripture duBrine is different from the feripture doc¬ 
trine of our pious reformers; and in that caf 9 it Aiould feem, that the 
work in which he is now employed will confiA rather in oppofing 
pr eorreOing the doBrine of the church of England, than in expound 
ding it. Accordingly if we attend to the DoBor’s feripture doBrine, 
we lhall be tempted to think, that our pious reformers have perfor¬ 
med their work very ill; and that it was reefonabk for him to begin 
otice more at thh foundation, and to ereB a quite new fabric of his 
own. For example. In his firA fermon on Romans ix. 21. He 
(ctf out vtfUh faying, that “the text an^ the content are wttOLLY 
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But what then ? Shall Dr. Tucker give up 
his Deanry, and go among the dissenters ? 

relativk tothe methods of divine providence in beAowing Na- 
“ TIONAL FAVOURS Olin exeCUlillJJ N AT 1 O NAL J U DGM E N T S.'* 
Our pious reformers however took this text and the context to it, to 
relate wkolly, not to national, but to perfonal favours, not to the ex¬ 
ecution of national judgments, but to the execution of judgment* 
upon individuals, as is abundantly evident by their charafieriiing 
thofe who are faid, in the fevenieenih article, to be predejlinatcd to 
tverlafling lift, by the everlajting purpofe of God, by the term of 
Veffels made to honour, by which I apprehend, no man would un» 
derDand that they tatont,predejlinatcd nations. In the next place 
he confines thefe national favours to temporal We^ngsbeftowed only 
in this life, whereas in the article, everlajting falvation is the favour 
exprefsly mentioned to be conferred on the yejfels made to honour. 
He then takes the cafe of individuals into confideration, and (hews, 
in what refpefl the fimilitude of the potter and the clay will hold with 
refpeff to them, although he had (lated the fimilitude to be vihoUy 
relative to national favours and national judgments, Laftly, Dr, 
Tucker is politive that the parallel ought not to be carried farther 
f iban mere temporal favours and judgments] as the fimilitude cannot 
juflify the notion that Almighty formed any of bis creatures 
with an intent that they (liould be finally roiierable. Our pious re¬ 
formers however made no fcruple to carry the parallel to this con- 
clufion: for having determined the Veffels made to honour to be 
thofe whom God hath chofen in Chri/t out of mankind, to be deli¬ 
vered from curfe and damnation, and that by his everlafing pur- 
pofe, they did not leave the alternative a fecrei, or a matter of coa- 
jeflure. For the unavoidable cunfe<|uence of their dofirine is, that 
they who ate not thus defied and out of whom the others are elefled, 
are left or configned to curfe and damnation, and that before the foun¬ 
dation of the world was laid, and by virtue of the everiafting purpofe 
of God. And that the reformers w^re well aware of this conlequence, 
is clear from iheeiTefls they aferibe to the contemplating this predef- 
tinaiing dofirine on the fide of reprobation, namely, defperaiion. 
It was therefore a circumAance of great civility and tendernefs to 
Dr. Tucker in the Monthly Reviewers [from whofe account of the 
Doflor's lermons I raife thefe remarks] to decline the talk of deci¬ 
ding how far the Dofior’s expoAtiod of the doflrtnes conOdered in 
thefe fermons, correfponds with the real defign and original meaning 
of the articles of our church. If Dr. Tucker does not come within 
the thunder of the fifth canon, as an impugner of the leventeenth ar¬ 
ticle, it would be hard to fay who does. 
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Shall he resign his honoutable distinctions, anH 
renounce the centre bf union, which he so M^ell 
approves in the main ? Does he like every 
thing among the dissenters so well, as to think 
their doctrines and modes of worship equiva¬ 
lent in value to such a sacrifice ? Let him 
then be ingenuous, and fairly confess, that 
there may be some anti-petitioners not so per- 
fe6lly easy under the bond of subscription, as 
they may pretend J and who would not like 
their honourable and ktcrative distinctions the 
worse, though the athanasian creed, and the 

articles concerning merit and justification, 
were wholly laid aside. And let him not sup¬ 
press another undoubted faft, to wit, that there 
IS another sort of anti-petitioners, who if the 
athanasian creed was dismissed, and the arti¬ 
cles new modelled to the Dean of Glocester’s 
taste, would think the church of England as 
completely undone, as if the prayer of the pe¬ 
tition were granted in its fullest ejttent. 

Whether I am mistaken or notin supposing, 
the Dean’s Treatise will not exaftly tally w'ith 
the articles concerning me7'it a.m\ justijication, 
time will shew.* ** His disapprobation of the 

* It appears in the foregoing note, how far the Dean deviates 
from the plain fenfe of our reformers as exhibited in the feventeenih 
article. How he could, after this perfuade himfelf (as he declares 
in his fccond Letter to Dr, Kippis, he has done) that « he fub. 

fcribes to the tenor of the Homilies, Articles, and Liturgy of 
“ church of England, in the very identical fenfe in which Gran- 

** roer and Ridley had they been now alive, would have wilhed 
** that heihould have fubfcribed to them," his foregoing reprefen- 
tation of the contents of thele homilies, &c. will hardly help us t« 
conceive. If indeed wc attend to the conftnidion of the femenre, 
there arifcs a probability, that in Dr. Tucker’s account, it may be 
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protestant way of explanation on tlvese heads, 
favours the supposition not a little. But let 

one thing to fubferibe to the id«ntical JenJe of the tenof of a 
propofnion, and another to fublrribe to the identical fenfe of tbe 
propofittoa ilfelf. We liirbsof tbe law, make a difF;rence between 
the tenor, and the purport of a writing, as is now pretty well nn- 
derflood from a memorable incident of no long (landing, when it was 
determined, that the tenor fignihed the ordo or feries •verborem, and 
the purport,the general fenfe or fcope of the writing, whether fet forth 
in heec verba, or not; and for which we have from SirHenry Spel* 
man, the elegant latin word proportatio. Whether Cranmer and 
Ridley were acquainted with this learned diilinflion of the law, may 
be qiieftioned, or whether they would have been (atisfied with a 
fubiertption to the identical fenfe of the tenor of their articles ? Wlut 
fort of a fubfcription they wilhed for, (hall be inquired into in its 
place. In the mean time let us proceed with the Epidolizer. “ If 
“ the exiles driven out by the perfcculions of Queen Mary, on their 
“ return liome from thofe caivinidical places, Frankfort and Ge- 
neva, chofe to underfland Cranmer’s and Ridley’s words in a fenfe 
diiferent from what Cranmer and Ridley ever intended, that is 
“ no charge againll me, I am not anfwerable for their midakes or 
perveifions.” 'The hypoihcfis, you fee, is, that thefe exiles ci¬ 
ther millook the words of the articles, &c. or perverted them to a 
fenfe which Cranmer and Ridley never intended. Let us relate 
the plain matter of faff, and then we may pofTibly Rnd our, for 
what the Dean is really anfwerable. Dr. Jewel, afterwards bilhnp 
■of Saliihury, and Alexander Nowel, afterwards dean of St. Paul’s, 
were two of iliefe exiles. 'The latter was prolocutor of the convo¬ 
cation 1562-3, when Kin^ Edward’s articles were dorrecled and 
reformed, and there is fufficient evidence in Strype and others, that 
both be and Jewel had no inconfiderable hand in the faid correflion 
and reformation. In the year >571, thefe articles were again cor- 
rcfled and reformed, and it was rcfolved in convocation, that 
when the book of articles touching doflrine, (hould be fuller 
agreed on, then the fame (hould be put in print, by the order 
*• and direfUon of the bilhop o( Sali(bury.”' [Jewel] From that 
-time," the mortfr, orif you pleafe, the (tner of the articles, were no 
longer the words or the tenor of Cranmer and Ridley, but raiher 
the words or tbe tenor of Jewel, Nowel, and their alTillantsin cor- 
-reflibg and reforming them ; and whatever fenfe or purport thefe 
• (who are known to be calvfnifts) chofe to put upon them, was the 
tftnje'vci& purport ratified by the Queen, and confirmed by a£l of 
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the supposition be ever so punftually verified 
by the eveot, the Dean will find a very sub- 

Partiament} Confe^uendy, at fure as ever (he dean Of Oloteller 
fubfcribed the (trefent articles of the church of England, bona jfdr, 
lb futely did he hind himfelf to the identical fehfe of thefe exiles and 
others who theologifed as they did. And yet fo callous is he to thefe 
plain truths, that he fends Dr. Kippiito the Thefcsof the Britilh 
divines at Don, to Prynne, Hickman, Carleton, Edwards, &c. 
for a lift of thofe artifices, chicanries, idle diftinBions, mental refer> 
vations and fubierfuges. Which the calvinifts in general are forced to 
(ife in. order to gtofs oVer their Xubfcriptinns to tbeorinno/doBrines 
of our ehurch. But the calvinifts have been before hand with the 
Dean in (his kind of coniroverfial craft, and have longago, froth 
Playfere, Heylin, Pierce, and others, brought glaring inltances of 
the chicanrie, idle diftinBions, falfe glofles, and grofs prevarication 
of the fubfcriblng armidians. Nor is it fo eafy as Dr. Tucker may 
imagine, to turn the tables upon the calvinifts. If in an evil hour 
for: the Dean of Glocefter, a fenfibie reader of his fecond letter to 
Dr. Ki^pis Ihoald proceed to examine the writings of thefe calvinifts, 
or even the writings of Hickman only, I am much miftaken if he 
would not find reafon to doubt whether the Dean underftands the 
.true flate of the coniroverfy between the calvinifts and arminians ; or 
what were the original dofirines' of the [prnieftant^ church of Eng* 
land ; or confequently, what was the lenfe Cranmer and Ridley put 
upon thofe words, which, he fays, the returning exiles miftook or 
perverted ; iiotwitbOandtng his felf-confidence in the fecond of thefe 
two prating epiftles. It is clear from' authentic writings which 
Cranmer l^ih left behind biro, that Kis firft opinions concerning 
the predeftinarian fyftem, were adopted from Lmher and thofe 
German divines who, in agreement with him, efpoufedtbedoBrine 
of abfoiuie and irrefpeffive decrees in the muft rigid fenfev ' His 
intimacy afterwards with Peter Martyr, (the oracle likewife of 
Jewel and Nowel) affuids not even the fliadow of a prefump* 
tion that he qualifiM hit fentitnents on thefe. fubjefb, unlefs perhaps 
by fomeryutnocdlcxpreflions to conciliate thd minds of feme mode¬ 
rate papifts to the reformation. That .Martyr Was a determined cal* 
vintii, appears from his Letten to Calvin, and bis defonce of Zan* 
Chios's Thefis; which, it is remarkable, he fays, were agreeable to 
the doflrine of Luther and Bucer. And for'Zanchtus'forthodox 
caUtnifm, we have an unexceptionable voucher.in our modem fem- 
lift, Auguftus Topjady, The indecent and fiilferefieftions upon the 
Marian exiles (which, as well as the moft of bis materials ia thi| 
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stantial voucher for his orthodoxy, \Ti the- fol- 
lowiujj apology, whicli however 1 didnotiuuctt 
expedl from the quarter whence it came. 

“ The Peace of Society dught with us to be 
“ the first objea, and it is certainly better in 
“a political seme, that a kw prevaricators 
that make a trade of religion, should enter 
“ the church, than that ordertindi good govern- 
“ inenty should be subverted, a catastrophe in 
“ which the success of this petition would cer* 
“ tainly terminate.”* ^ , 

Hilt why even a few prevaricators ? The 
phjcft of the petition was, to prevent any pre¬ 
varication; and till the catastrophe above men¬ 
tioned is lendered probable by some evident 
indication, it may he asked, in what respedlit 

leccmti teller to l!)r. Kippis, the Dean hath borrowed fiom ihe lib- 
loiioiu feier Hej’lin) are very properly reproved, and efiefliiaily 
coiifuied hy the very learned Hickinan, in tiis AAimddvef&om c» 
•Ileylin’s {^iiinqudrticular Ilijtory, p. 204* Ed, a. Tne Dean 
may flounce and flrogglc us much as lie pleaCes to pin Jiis faith uwn 
Cianincr and Riuley, he will be no nearer his exculpaiion. If he 
could prove ihai iheicbithops diflered in opinion as to predellinafloh 
drum the it/c) ran exiles, (which he never will be able (o do) it would 
bc'of no li'rvice to him. li will be only Air particular fubterfnge. 
An liinjell fiiblicriber cannot adopt it. Billiop Jewel in a letter to 
Peifi Martyr, bearing date Feb. 7, 1562, bath Ihut the door upon 
all ienics but ihe ralvinilliral.- In dogmatii, fays this worthy pte* 
late. pTorJits advivutn Tx/iiavintus,-ft nedutuiu ungufM 

n- dodriita vtjlra. 'Fhe ^neftion is not whether the calvi- 
tiiiU or ill.’ ainiinians, are irv the right, but ivbcther we ate to. tpke 
the (loilrincs of the church of England upon the credit of MelTieurs 
Jley.lii and Tucker, or from the authentic accounts of Biflidp Jewel 
;.iid Oilier', who were immediately concerned in framing and eftablilh* 

, • Seethe St. jfam.rs Chronicle, ^tbruary aj, 277?. 


1 
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would be better that these fete prevaricators 
and traders in religion should enter the church ^ 
It is possible that, few they might be, they 
ftiay have large congregations under their pas¬ 
toral care, perhaps whole dioceses j and sure¬ 
ly something should be ventured in a Christian 
country, that the religious instruction and edi¬ 
fication of Christian men may not be trusted to 
those, who, from their wicked principles, can 
neither be sincere teachers, nor worthy exam¬ 
ples. 

It is said, a little before, that “ the whole 
“ body of the clergy oppose the petitioners, 
“ and treat their projeft, not only as madanA 

frantic, h\it&%irreUgiotisvaAantichristian." 

We can hardly doubt but the speaker Was 
informed, that this was the sense of the whole 
body of the clergy ; he, might however have 
justly questioned the truth of the deposition, 
from the very absurdity of the imputation. 
Mad woA frantic persons are not properly call¬ 
ed irreligious znAantichristian. Both cornmon 
sense, and the law of the land, forbid to ascribe 
any immoralities to the insane and the lunatic. 
T. would therefore liuinbly propose to alter the 
passage by a slight, but very material correc¬ 
tion ; and, for the whole body of the clergy, 
would propose to substitute Dr. Tucker’s cle¬ 
rical socie^, who, according to his postulatum 
and inference, trade in religion ex professo. 
And even these must make their option, and 
declare, by which pf tliese inconsistent, accu¬ 
sations they will abide. They have had but 
inditferent luck in charging the petitioners 
witli irreligion and antichristianism. 3/adness 
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tmA ff'enzy )» the safer calumny to stick by. 
Mad and frantic they may be esteemed in en* 
deavouring to exclude prevaricators out of the 
church, in opposition to the xchole body of the 
clergy. This hcwCver, it seems, is their pro¬ 
ject, and could not, in my opinion, be deem¬ 
ed eitlicr mad and frantic, or irreligious and 
antiefiristian, if the prevaricators who make 
a trade of religion, were really few. .In that 
case, some remedy might be found, without 
subverting order and good government. But 
—much comfort may the Dean of Glocester 
and Ills clerical society have in tlieir advocate. 

Before Dr. Tucker obliges the public with 
his treatise on merit and justification, I would 
beg leave to give him a little sober advice. 

Arnold Polenbubgh, in the year 1665, 
published the second volume of Episcopius's 
works, in the preface of which, he tells the 
Christian reader, that had not the Dutch 
war broke out, he should certainly have de- 
“ dicated that book to the whole body of the 
** church of England for this reason among 
others, that, “ by the providence of God, at- 
“ most all the prelates of that church held the 
t‘ same opinions, concerning predestination, 
that Episcopius and the remonstrants pro- 
“ fe88ed.’’-r-Upon which a very learned and 
ingenious writer, who was diven out of the 
church of England, by the Bartholomew A^t, 
makes the fallowing remark: Whether Po- 
“ lenburgh be out in Ids account, is not for 
** me to inquire, who have work enough to do 

I 2 
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“ at home; but it seems,even in thisgentleman’s 
account, all out bishops are not become 
“ episCopiati ; and therefore preserve unity 
among themselvesby their knowledge 

“ in these matters themselves. Now if it 
be found necessary to tolerate difference 
“ of judgments among the bishops themselves 
“ in doctrines of so high concernment, it may 
“ be w»rth the consideration of those .who are 
“ in authority, whether they also may not be 
“ suffered to enjoy ecclesiastical preferment^ 
“ who differ from their brethren only in some 
“ few points of discipline.” 

Our worthy prelates (one excepted) have 
been, as far as I know, as wary as their prede- 
decessors, in declaring themselves on these 
points of high concern. That one is the Dean’s 
immediate superior; and much circumspe6lioft 
M'ill be requisite (so far as I can judge of the 
Dean’s materials by the sample, compared with 
•the prelate's performance) that he brings not 
forth what my I.,ords the Bishops chusp to have 
to themselves, that is to say, that he disco versndt 

how far they may differ from their brother on 
the beuch, concerning the doctrine of grace’,* 
the Dean, I dare say, will desire to have it 
understood, that he delivers the sense of their 
'Lordships on these matters, and his readers 
will certainly understand so too, should he, 
unavailed of Polenburgh's prudence, dedicate 
his labours to them. 

• A fiirewd and malfterly writer hath lately (liewn, upon very 
flrong proof, that the right reverend author of the book entitled. 
The DoSLtint of Grace, hath, on the fubjeO of atonement, ad¬ 
vanced a fyllematical paragraph, diametrically oppofite both te the 
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^Vithout borrowing the least spark of pro* 
phetic illumination from the Foundert/ or the 

jeripture, common fenfe, and orthodoxy, [See a traQj inuled, 
Conjtifion worft confounded, &c. prinied tor Ilitigcftoii, int, 
p. 35.'J It is not caly to treat of the doflrine of chtiW'nn juflifica, 
(ion, without confidering along with it that of chtWnn'atcnemeiit. 
The Uean therefoie would do well previonfly to recconoitre the 
grouitd on which he is about to engage, that he may nut luiwitliug* 
ly turn his arms agaliiJl the Colonel of his own regiment, and there¬ 
upon bring about a catafttophe much more deplorable than the ideal 
fubverfion of order and good government j that is to. fay, the real 
iiibverlioo of all confiRency of interpictau'on <n the dottrineof the 
articles relating to thofe fiibjefis, The bifliop is laid to have con- 
iradifled a patfage in the communion fervice. it>. If tile Dean 
fliould do as much for one or more of the articles, what a triumph 
would this be lor the petitioners ? I have a right to expett the Dean 
pf Gloceilcr’s thanks fur this feafonable intimation. Upon looking 
jnto the fccond edition of the DoRrine of Grace, &c. fince this note 
was wri(len,it appears, that the pmpofition objefled to,and confuted 
by the ingenious author of Confujion worfe confounded, do not (land 
together, as in the citation referied to above, I'hey are indeed all 
in the fpeond edition of i 763, totidem verbis, but (eparated 
by much intervening matter, which however hath not at ail 
attefled the propriety of the criticifms in this roaftcriy pamphlet, 
flow the pau'age is exhibited inthehrft edition, 1 have no opportu¬ 
nity to know, But there is an exprefltun, p. 2. of the fecoud edi¬ 
tion whicll 1 IDay bepeimuiedtoiiote, not at a divine, butaa are-. 
taller of law. The language is this, “ If man was to be rcinlla- 
“ ted in a rREE-ciFX, which he hadjudly forfeited” —In oup 
law books, a free~^ifl, is a gift without conditions, pud they fay, 
that where no conditions arc broken, nothing can he ju/lly Jorfcit~ 
td. But what if man was to be reinllaied in this free-gilt p Why 
then, “ The refloration might be made on what coiididxns it belf 
“ pleafed the giver." It might fo, if the man was ton poor to go 
to law with the giver, who having frecly.givcn the gift, and wiil-.out 
conditions, had efieflually parted with hU property in it, and could 
not refiirae it without injullicc, and titcrefore ought tp reftore it 
without any conditions, Ani to.this, agrees the .cate it\^tkc record, 
Life was the gift, but a gift given upon a condition, whicli cttiidi- 
lion being broken, the gift was forfeited, and jullly. But ibough 
coinmoD law, common feiifc, and matter offaft conlpire to condemn 
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liockh Hospital, I venture to forb6de, that fire 
and water are not rnore opposite in their seve¬ 
ral operations, than the bishop’s present, and 
the Dean’s future system o?.merit, justification, 
atonement, 8cc. And we are prepared already 
to expeft, that iron and clay will incorporate 
with equal facility, as the doftrines of Messrs, 
Shirley, Piet as, Toplady, Madan, &c. may be 
brought into agreement with either of them. 

Vet they are all orthodox, and with the ut¬ 
most confidence, filiate ; their inconsistencies 
on the poor church of England, which must, 
it seems, answer for them all; and in this pre¬ 
sumption, they throw her articles at each others 
head, with a clamour that drowns her still, 
mournful voice, representing, that her religion 
is founded in the hihle only, and has nothing 
to do with their fantastical notions, let them 
derive them from what source they will.* 


Ais niafonlng, it may, for ought I pretend to know, he/o'tind divi¬ 
nity. But there n another dutdrine in this firll chapter, which I 
think a little concerni Dr. Tucker, We are told in it, that it is one 
part of the office of the Hbly Ghoft to reSify the mil, Now 
Cranmer and Ridley tell us, that the Ijoly Gholl maketh men to 
will,'tha^ have no will to do good things, which they explain by 
his taking away the flony heart and giving an heart of flelh. Now 
If Dr, Tucker fubferibes the tebthofnur prefent articles, in the fenfe 
in which Grahmer aiid Ridley would have wiQied he Ihould fiib- 
ftribe it, he mdll adopt this very fenfe of the preventing grace which 
^aufeih us io have a good will. But this is as different a thing from 
te(itf)ling the will, as the repairing an old houfe isdiffierentfiom u- 
liihg away ah bid houfe, aiid building a hew one in its place. 

* “ 1 hear'that'fUme who fhaving a mind to talk of what they 
“ 'dbhbt uhderftand) apply therofelves to rail agaihll fjie Rea/ou- 
“ 'ahU'nijs ojOhrijtianity," jMr. hacke’ihook fo called) ‘-inthat 
*• phrdle with which the wotil of men made fuch a libife under the 
a ifie reigns, affirming upoh thdr own word, that it is ^ntrary io 
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. In the midst of all this uproar, the pean of 
Glocesteron the one hand, and the methodists 
on the other, tell her, that if she. parts with 
these same articles, which furnish an eternal fund 
for this sort of brawling, she is utterly uirdone. 
And in full contemplation of this undoubted 
fact, to what does all this tragic grimace, of 
deslruction, utter subversion or order and good 
government, &c. msicle special to the views of 
the petitioners, amount? Even to the contents of 

—-- 'a tale 

Told hy an idiot, full of sound andfury. 
Signifying nothing. 

For what would the true protestant church 
6f England lose by giving up these bones of 
Contention, but a few rotten buttresses, in too 
mouldring a state to be of any essential use, 
land which, by the repeated operations of prop¬ 
ping and whitening, serve only to conceal her 
fcal beauty, and to impair her strength. 

The Dean however at length allows, that, 
the great principles both of natural and re- 
“ vealed religion, might have been expressed 
“in amore methodical manner, and with greater 

u the church tj England. . If thefe people are capal^e of thinking, 
would they exercife that faculty to any good purpofe, they mignt 
** eafily perceive, that when Jcnis Chrifi and his apoftles have de- 
(enrnned a point, it is the molt fcandatous and wicked afperfion 
** that can be devifed to Introduce the church of England in oppo- 
*' fition to them, ^ad ihefe people that relpecl for, and would 
M pay to the church of England that deference which is due toher, 
<• they would not proflituie her venerable name at every turn.” 
Isold’s Preface to Olifervations. on the Oxford Animadvetfom 09 
locke’s Reaf. of Chrifianity, 
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“ precision, than they are expressed in the 
“ #/i/r/y-wine articles.” He allows too, “that 
“ some useful abbreviations miglit be made iji 
*‘our liturgy, and sonic expressions altered 
“and amended." 

It is certainly a good work to mend things 
that are out of repair; but it is a better work to 
replace them with things tliat will never \«ant 
repairing; and this, I apprehend, is the view 
and the desire of the petitioners. 

As this, however, is a Concession which every 
one will not make,* it may seem at least to in¬ 
title the Dean of Glocestcr to a little reputa^ 
tiou on account of his candor, and he cannot 
complain th.-it it has been denied liim.t 

But the Dean should have considered, that 
liis preserit disputation is with men who seru- 
ple to subscribe, not particularly to the ihirt^- 
«/«e, articles, but to articles of faith, of 
merely human composition, and whose agree¬ 
ment with scripture is doubtful and precarious. 
To such iTien, this concession, I imagine, will 
give little satisfaction, at least till the Dean has 
proved, what he here seems to take for granted, 
viz. that the thirty-nine articles cxpre.<<s, even 
in their present state, the great principles both 
oj' natural and revealed religion; for all that 
he would propose by his alterations, is to give 
them a little method and precision in the arti¬ 
cle of expression, leaving the principles just as 

• It has been reported, that the bifliops, or feme, or one of them, 
when confulted concerning the expediency of admitting tliis petition 
into parliament, anfwered, ihc.rt is no occajioti for any alterations, 

+ Monthly Review for Febrvary, p. 1^8. 
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he finrls them. Anfl this probably would be as 
far as he would venture. For, should lie be 
one of those candid and impartial men who are 
•willing to lend an helping hand to the good 
work, and should he, by varying the method 
or the expression, happen to vary the complex¬ 
ion of the principle, an unlucky retrospe6t to 
his former subscription might be suggested, 
and bring on suspicions, that his private con- 
nftions did not altogether tally with the prin¬ 
ciples of this public Apology, when it made its 
first appearance. 

Now, all the world sees, it Is in view of the 
hazard of adulterating or disguising the great 
principles of natural and revealed religion, in 
tampering thus with them by art and man's de¬ 
vice, that the petitioners propose to substitute 
the genuine scriptures in the room of all other 
tests of the article-kind. Can the Dean of 
Glocester alone be ignorant of this? If he is 
not, can he be serious, can he be sincere, in 
calling upon the petitioners for a plan of their 
oxon, after they have so often held out to him 
thepureword of cop, as the only plan to which 
it is either safe or equitable tor them to be 
bound, under a protestant establishment-.? 

And, for heaven’s sake, what wouUl the 
Dean do with this plan of the petitioners, if he 
had it? He tells you. lie would scrutinize 
it; just, I suppose, as the Savoy-hishops scru¬ 
tinized Richard llaxler’s Liturgy, by taking 
occasion from it, to ridicule and abuse both 
the plan and the author of it. 'J’lie petitioners 
may indeed fall into this snare ifthey will; but, 
in vain, says Solomon, is the net spread in the 
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tight of any bird; and I hope the gentlemen at 
the feathers, are a little better acquainted witH 
the man and his communication, than to be 
whistled into it by such an interested piper. 

But does the Dean expeft that his own plan 
would not be scrutinized? If the petitioners 
should let it pass current, is he so little ac¬ 
quainted with the gentlemen of the taberna¬ 
cle, as to hope that they would subscribe to hit 
more methodical and precise articles? And 
should they revolt, what amends would he 
make to his brethren, liandolph, Balguy, Han 
lifaxt Powel, Hartest, See, who know they can 
»o longer depend upon the aid of these tho- 
rough-paced champions, than the articles are 
continued in their present circumstances, with¬ 
out the abatement of a single tittle? It is a 
thousand pities the Dean should have resigned 
the only postulatum that could secure him from 
this scrutinization, viz. that all creeds, articles^ 
and confessions, which have the san6lion ofhis 
clerical society, ‘ ‘ are infallible in their descent. ” 

I desire it may be understood, that these ob¬ 
servations relate only to the thirty-nine arti¬ 
cles, and the doftrinal points in the liturgy, 
to which the petitioners are by law bound to 
subscribe. Subscription to these is the grie¬ 
vance of which they complain, and for which 
they desire to substitute subscription to the 
scriptures only. As to the alterations and 
amendments of ourjniblic othces in other mat¬ 
ters, I cannot find they are inclined to inter¬ 
meddle. These ate called for by other persons. 
No doubt but the petitioners are as sensible of 
Ibc'se improprieties in the liturgy, ke. as other 
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people, and wish to see the church of Ertgland 
free from spots and blemishes, as ardently at 
least as I)r. Tucker himself. Butin such things 
I think they have declared, they are willing to 
acquiesce in the wisdom of their superiors^ 
O'hey must acknowledge, that there are clerv 
■gymen of great learning, accurate judgment, 
liberality and candour of mind, who hav'e not 
joined them in their petition, and who are 
every way equal to the task of reforming our 
public service, even though they should except 
the I>ean of Glocester, and those who oppose 
them on his principles, out of the number. 

But now for the Dean’s (Jrazvhack upon hi« 
concessions. “ But nevertheless,” says this 
acute apologist, “be it dull/ and solemnly ob- 
served, that improving and DEsxHOYi'Na 
“ are very different things; and that the man, 
“ or set of men, who would gladly engage in 
" the o?re, would not wish to appekr to give 
“ countenance to the other. Therefore such 
“ men will chearfully submit to the present in^* *• 
“ conveniencies, 'were they greater than they 
are, rather than be the coadjutors and fel- 
“ loW'labourers in such a destructive design as 
yours seems to be.”* 

• The Dean’s abilities as well as bis inclination for the buHnefit 
of reforming, may appear, perhaps, from sthat has been obferved be^ 
fore. He gives us another Specimen in a note fiibjoined to his fer* 
main on the penitent thief. I fhall give it as 1 find it in the Monthly 
Review for January, 1773, p. 62. “ The form of ajjfolution iii 

■»* our office for ihp vifiiation of the fick, is juftly liable to cenfure, 
—For it pretends to fuch a knowledge of the human heart, as c4n. 

*• not belong to any mortal man, without an exprefs revelation. The 
“ prieft is there direfled to fay to the fick knowing him to 

« be a tmt penitent and a finiere htUever,J By hit (our {.ofd 
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If I remember right, this Reverend Dean, 
once iq Ijis Ut'e, pleaded for the naturalization 

“ Jefiit Chrlll’i) authority commlUd to me, 1 ahfolve tkre from 
“ all tky fins, pr, Comber endeavours lo jiiftify (his parage, 
and fucceeds according to the manner of thofe who attempt impof. 
“ ftbilities. Mr. Wheatley offers fotne apologies, Thedate 
•* Dr. Stebbino in his excellent tratl againil popery, faitlyg'ive* 
it up as iudefenAble, I do the fame, and efleem it to be among 
“ the number of thofe real blemifhes, fpots, and imperfeftions in oiif 
church, which ought to be removed, wlsen a proper opportu- 
♦‘nity fliall prefent,” Let me for once plead the caufe of the 
fhurch, End of her champion Dr. Comber, ag iinh this ignorant and 
injurious accufer. In the htO place there is nut one word in the Kti- 
brici preceding this abfolution, concerning the prlell’s Ainjtutng thi 
true re^ntanceani the Jincere belitj of the Tick peifon ; and if there 
were. Dr, Coinber’s manner of juftifying this form of abfolution, 

fisews, that there are good grounds for aferibing this knowledge of the 
human heart to the prieft, f* Jesut;,” fays this eminent liturgiff, 
gave this power to his Apoftlcs, and they to their fncccflors, who 
communicated it to us by prayers and impofition of Itatids at our 
“ ordination, faying, receive ye the Holy Ghofi, whofe fnsye remit^ 
they are remitted, &c.” Whence he concludes, (and while he is 
jn poireifion of his pretnifes, who can gainfay him ?) that the prieii 
has really and cffeflually the power and authority he pretends to in 
this form of abfolution. If the pricA at his ordination really and 
honafitde tectlves the Holy ChoA, and a power of remitting fins, he 
intiA along with them, receive all the qualifications neceflary for the 
full dilcharge of his foutiion, and among the reA, the knowledge of 
the human heart. If the pricA is really endowed with the gift <rf 
the Holy GhoA, he has nooccafion for an exprefs revelaiiop to know 
the inward difpofttion of his fick penitent; and Mr. Wheatley in 
that cafe,- apologifes for what he ought to have defended; and the 
D rs. Tucker and Stabbing may be confidered as traiierous (bns of 
the church, for giving up as indefenftbk, fo beneficial and fa atithen* 
tic an adjunf) of their oltice. If the prieA does not at his ordination 
receive the Holy Ghofi, the form pretending to confer it is a mere 
deltifion, a profane and an abominable impuAure, and Dr. Tucker 
ought lo have beg^iii with cenfuring before he meddled either 
wiu) the ahlolution, or with Dr. Cumber. But let us not be too 
prefuming, Peihaps to touch the ordination office, might call in 
qucAion the powers of more than mere priefls, and might be inter¬ 
preted to be a part of that difiruElivc defign of which the wicked 
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•/ foreign protestants, anti afterwards for tlid 
naturalization of Jeics; both these, he insisted, 
would he considerable imimiovkments. I 
have now a pamphlet before me, wherein he 
was told, that these prnjedls were destructive 
of the constitution, paiticulaii}’, of the church 
of England. Does he remember what answer 
he gave to this ohjeftion? Let him apply it 
to the case in hand, and the world will see, 
that he stands exai^iiy in the same predicament 
witii respect to the petitioners, in which he ex¬ 
hibited his oj'pouents at those several periods.* 
But wliercin consists the destructive part of 
the (lesigu of the petitioners? why, truly, in 

sLil)stituting assent and consent, to tlie pure 
u ord of God, instead of assent and consent to 
creeds. Confessions, and articles, “some of 
\v\\u:\\ ave superjluous, others, "want method, 
''precision and perspicuity in expressing the 

petitioners are accufeJ. In conclurmn, we arc to wait, it feenv, for 
iie removal of this impious form of abfoluiion, till a proper oppor- 
:.i lily futU prepnt; that is, till an opportunity drop of iilelf from 
ii;<* clouds; for at the Dean’s rate of refoiming, a proper opportunity 
will neither be fought, nor piefcntcd from any other quarter, by tho4 
who have the power to make a proper ufe of it. In the mean time, 
the patient Dean fubmiis to the prefent inconvcniencies, and would 
fiibmit, tuere they greater than they are. 

* I can conceive a petitioner concluding a pamphlet in anfwcr to 
Dr. Tuiker with fome fitch words 4$tbefe. “But ala'! after all, 
“ what can sve expefl from fitch a world as this? The (cheme be- 
“ fore us is of too enlarged and noble a nature to be rightly compre- 
*' heiided and truly reliihed by narrow and contrasted minds. It 
“ ciadies with the inierrfls of too many perfons to he likely to fuc. 
“ ceed; and I am afraid I may apply to the petitioners the words I 
“ heard in a cafe not very ditterent from theirs:— Sirs, this is all 
“ right, but it will never do ; it is TOO honest.’’ Vid, Tuck, 
ct’s F^ay on Trade, Ed. 1750. p. 165. 

Iluam temere in nofmt legem Jandmus inii^uam / 
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** gl/*edt principles both of natural and repealed 
“ religion, and«//of them fallible both in their 
** source and in their descent ” 

"Will the Dean venture to affirm, that this ia 
the case with the scriptures? If he will not, 
what must be the consequence? A very obvi¬ 
ous one, vir. That the substitution of these 
creeds, articles, &c. instead of the pure word 
of Qod, must of course be destructive to some¬ 
thing of infinitely more value to the good old 
church of England, than a merely clerical so- 
ciety. 

In the name of common sense, Mr. Dean, 
pick up your concessions, and put them in 
your budget as fast as you can. I should laugh 
at you for producing them, if I did not know, 
that a man, with a majority on his side, can 
never be ridiculed out .of his grossest absurdi¬ 
ties. ■ I have another reason for giving you 
this advice. Take these creeds and articles in 
the state you have represented them, and it is 
questionable whether there is a thinking man 
in the kingdom sufficiently callous to subscribe 
them in the terms of the 36th canon, without 
prevarication. 

I pass by the curjous and orthodox supposi¬ 
tion couched in the last period of this lament¬ 
able paragraph;—that; “it is better to submit to 
“ the present inconveniencies, were they great- 
“ er than they are," (even, suppose, totheiw- 
conveniencies of popery,) ‘ ‘ than to substitute a 
“ subscription to the scriptures only, in the 
“ room of our creeds and articles.” For surely 
any inconveniencies are more eligible than 
absolute destrudiion. 
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The case of oanditlates for degrees, See. in 
our universities, shall be spoken to presently} 
in the mean time, let us contemplate another 
of the Dean’s concessions. 

—“More especially, let the ministers of dis- 
“ seating congregations, if they will chuse to 

apply, be.heartily wished a,good deliverance 
“ from the burden of our subscriptions.” 

I wish this gracious indulgence to dissenters, 
was not forced from the angry Dean in pure 
spite to the petitioners. For why else, more 
especially? Speaking of persons commencing 
graduates, either in arts, law, physic, ox music,* 
he says, “there doth not appear any strict 

* The idea of requiring fiihfcripiion to the thiriy-nlne article* 
from cornfflencer* in niufic, is a chearful one. It is piiy the petiti¬ 
oners (hould forget them in their application. « An urganiR,*' fay* 
La Roche, “ having declared, that if they vronid fet the canons of 
*^Dort to miific, he would play them upon the organs, but that he 
“ could not fubicribe. them, with a good confcience, was turned otM 
** of his place.*’ Hill. Rcfoim. p. 563. Whether this organift was 
a graduate in the fcience he piofelTed, or not, is'not laid. Perhaps 
ID the country where he officiated, degrees in the faculty of mulic 
were not conferred. Perhaps too they had no rubrics to direft the 
praflical ufes of church multc. The cafe isdilFercnt with us. Or', 
ganills may be graduated; and divers of our forms, particularly the 
Aihariafian Creed, aredirefled In the rubrics to be fnngoi faid ; and 
it may be among the excellencies of our church, that (he provides 
agaihfl heretical airs as well as heretical fpeeches. A caviller might 
objeCl. indeed, that the rubrics fay iiothifig oiplaying the creeds, dec* 
But (his arjgumem, I fear, would prove too much; it would prove 
that we have no authority for organs in our churches; whereas, hi- 
(hop Burnet cells us, they were ejlablijhed in the convocation of 
*563; and tbit bring likcwife the fame convocation which in Mr. 
Strype’i phrafe,_/i) well difpatched the doGrine of the church in the 
thiny-ni'ne articles, the fubfcripiion of a miiftcal Doftor may feem to 
be as ctinfeoMeniial with relpc^ to the good of the cimreb, as that o£ 
» Dofbr lit divinity. 
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“ pftdPutETr lir the reason of things, 
“ for requiring f/zeir subscriptions.” 

Now, when webring subscription to articles 
of faith or doftrine in the church of England 
to this, test of strict propriety an A the reason of 
things, we must go a little deeper, I apprehend, 
than the accidental or political ordinances of 
an human establishment, even to the princi¬ 
ples of a Christian and a protestant church. 
When the church of England renounces these 
princi()les, as being no part of her establish¬ 
ment, we will cease to argue with the Dean on 
the sirict propriety of his Apology in the rea¬ 
son of things. But if site has given the Dean 
of Glocestcr no Commission to renounce them 
in her name, he must explain to us, how strict 
propriety in the reason of things operates with 
respect to subscriptions to human creeds and 
articles, more in favour of ministers of dissen¬ 
ting congregations, than in favour of ministers 
of any Christian and protestant congregation# 
whatever. What reason can the Dean give 
why dissenters shouUl be excused from this 
burden, wiiich will not reach the case of the 
petitioners F* 

• “ The flfift mcaftires taken at the rcllorailon, were not approved 
‘ by the famous Dr. Whkhcot, but were thought by him to be 
much too fevere, and the effefls only of a flrong party-prejudice. 

Iptainh/ fee, faid the Dofior, zchat they tvotild be at, .but /Jhall 
‘ dijappoint them. I can my/tif, with a good con/cience conform, 
though others cannot, whom I greatly pity, heartily wijhing them- 
‘ more liberty, as really due to them by the laws of 

NATURE, AND THOSE OF THE GOSPEL.” ■ NoW if ihtS li« 

berty was dtie to thefe honed men by ihefe immutable laws, they 
were mojl unjujlly driven out of the church for want of it. Will 
the Dean of Clnceflcr condel'cetid to inform us why equal liberty is 
rut, by the fame laws, and in a cafe of the fame kind, due to (hs 
petitioners? 
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Will he tell them, that as the dissenters dp 
not aspire to thQ honourable distinctions, or the 
temporal possessions of the church, it is not fit 
or proper they should bear the burdens of the 
church; and thiit strict propriety in the reason 
of things requires, that they only should bear 
the burden who are paid for it? 

So then! Our subscriptions are a burden; 
and it might seem, after the Dean had dropped 
this inauspicious word, that he would have 
been so kind as to have mentioned, by what, 
or whose authority, it is bound and laid upon 
our shoulders ? 

“ No matter, you are paid -for bearing it.” 

-Say you so, Mr. Dean? And do the 

whole body of the clergy rtaWy 'make a trade of 
religion ? Det us cease to wonder then, if the 
trade should fail, that the poor church of En¬ 
gland must become a bankrupt. 

Unfortunate Apologist! To what contempt 
and detestation would yoii expose your indul¬ 
gent mot\itr,ridentepapista, nec dolente Atheo, 
if your sophistical trumpery should pass for her 
genuine principles! 

Let us proceed with the Dean’s concession. 
Who that is acquainted with the valuable la¬ 
bours of Pierce, Hallct, Forster, Taylor, 
Chandler, Doddridge, Lotvman, Lardner, See. 

would not \j?ish with Dr. Jortin - Utinam 

essent nostri. 

It was the wish of such men as IVhichcot, 
Tillotson, Burnet, Tennison,, a.nd above all, of 
that true protestant patriot. King William, 
with respeft to their excellent predecessor*. 
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whose conformity should have been, and de¬ 
served to have been purchased, by removing 
every circumstance out of our public forms, 
which could possibly be a reasonable obstruc¬ 
tion to it: and could the influence of these 
worthies of our establishment have prevailed 
over the monkish and malicious bigotry of those 
times, it would have been etFe6ted. The men 
indeed, who gave the ply to those times, were 
wise enough in their generation. The admis¬ 
sion of such conformists into the church, 
would either have sunk these opposers into in¬ 
significance, or have made their manners and 
principles odious to the whole world, when set 
in contrast with the free, generous spirit, and 
the pious and laborious deportment of a Cala- 
my, or a Howe. 

Why may we not presume, that there are at 
this hour, numbers of dissenting ministers, 
whose learning, abilities, and other valuable 
qualities, would do honour to any^ religious 
establishment; and that there are as few among 
them in proportion, who would be a disgrace 
to any, as are to be found in our own ? 

May I then have leave to solicit the worthy 
Dean’s answer to the following queries ? Does 
not the spirit of Christianity require, that room 
should be made in our establishment (consider¬ 
ed as a Christian establishment) for these fel¬ 
low-labourers, who build upon the same foun¬ 
dation that we do, the sufficiency of the sci'ip- 
tures to make us wise unto salvation ? and with 
whom, and with St. Paul, we ought to agree, 
that other foundation can no man lay, than is 
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laid, which is, Jesus Christ ? Would not such 
an accession of strengtli to the protestant cause, 
as an ecclesiastical union with such valuable 
characters would produce, be desirable, even 
in a political view, by removing our establish¬ 
ment still farther from jropery? Would the 
Dean’s methodical and articles, or 

the corrections he proposes in the liturgy, bring 
about the happy reconciliation required? If 
they are calculated for this end, Avhy is sub¬ 
scription to them called, >vith respeCb to minis¬ 
ters of dissenting congregations, a burden? 
If not, would not the releasing of these mini¬ 
sters from this burden, whilst it is bound about 
the necks of the established clergy, tend to 
make this reconciliation absolutely impradica- 
ble? And may not the Dean be justly sus¬ 
pected to have proposed this indulgence of dis¬ 
senting ministers, with an especial view to this 
impracticability? 

The case at present with the dissenting mi¬ 
nisters, with respeCl to conformity is this. If 
they can get over a few objections to the modes 
of church goverment, and particularly to the 
article of re-ordination, they have a much less 
step to take towards the established church, 
than it is to assent to certain doCtrinal propo¬ 
sitions contained in the articles they arc still 
obliged to subscribe. When they can get their 
own consent to undergo this piece of discipline, 
the rest is, in comparison, of much less conse¬ 
quence; and accordingly several of them have 
conformed, by whose labours the church, upon 
the whole, hath lost no credit, though some 
K2 
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few, by striking into the high (orthodox road 
at full speed, may have disgraced both the sys¬ 
tem they left, and that which they espoused. 

The Dean’s expedient would effediually shut 
this door, at least upon the worthiest and most 
.conscientious part of them, by making their 
conformity more difficult and embarrassing 
than ever. No matter; the more plenty there 
will be of offices, honourable distinctions, and 
temporal possessions for the hereditary children 
of the church. And as the case of subscription 
is now likely to be more generally, as well as 
better understood since the sixth of February, 
1772 , the Dean may indulge his genius in the 
prpbable prospect, that many of the youth de¬ 
signed for the church, may, upon a serious 
consideration of the burden, decline the con¬ 
dition annexed to her emoluments, and leave 
them to those who can swallow the bitter pill 
with less offence to their stomachs. 

It is however, and must be to all true friends 
of Christian liberty, a most grateful effeft of 
the late controversy concerning subscriptions, 
that the dissenting clergy should be relieved 
from this injurious condition inserted in the 
very law which tolerates their worship, upon 
whatever principle the relief is forced from the 
politicians of the present day. But if they are 
iutitled to this indulgence upon/(o/iV/ca/prin¬ 
ciples, they are intitled to more upon better 
principles. If their ministry is equally effec¬ 
tual in making men good Christians, and good 
subjects, as that of established clergymen, the 
public is, in proportion to their numbers, equal¬ 
ly benefited by their labours, and ought in 
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justice to confer upon them a proportionable 
share of the public profits. And if in this view 
an incorporation is necessary, reason, justice, 
and the gospel direct, that where in conscience 
they cannot come up to us, we should go down 
to them, while their demands are reasonable, 
and founded upon an evangelical doctrine 
which is common to us both.* If their ministry 
is reprehensible, and noxious to the Christian 
and the subject, every indulgence in their er¬ 
rors should be denied them, and their houses 
of public worship shut up. 

• I am (orry to obferve, that in the printed Cafe the dilTenter* 
diftribuied to the members of parliament, they Ihould give it as a 
twelfth reajhn, that, “ The reafons for which fubfcriplion is deem- 
“ ed neceuary under an efiabliJii. Mt, do not extend to the cafe of 

a toleration." Had this reafon been penned by Dr. Tucker, 
1 Oiould not have marvelled; his eftablilhed maxims arc maxims of 
traffic, wherein opinions are fakabk, as well as other things. But 
a doflrine of this kind adt'anced in the fame paper, where it is affert- 
edi that, “ the liberty defired is agreeable, not only to the rights 
“ of men and ckrijtians, but to the Jeniii.ients of the befl writers, 
** to the priuciples of found policy and to tkefpirit of the conjlitu- 
<ten,lo<dts as if, in the opinion of the difienters, the Petitioners of 
February 6, were neither wew, chrifiian:, nor members of the Bri- 
tifli connitution, and that the dilleiiters only w'cre intitled to be dealt 
with according to the fenthMtf cf the bejfl writers, the principles 
of found policy, and the fpirit cf the confiitution. Since ihefe 
reilefiions were firll publiflied, the rational part of the dilfenters, 
may, it is to be ht^d, have become a little more equitable. What 
the Vinerian Profeuor of Oxford advanced in parliament, March 
25, 1773, on the behalf of fuch of their opponents as dilTeni from 
the eflablifhmeni as well as thcmfelves, may be reafonably fuppofed 
10 have reflified their notions on the iubjeff. If the Profcllorwas 
right with refpeQ to the power of the civil magifiraie, he was no 
lels right in extending it to the diffenten, than to the petitioners at 
the Feathers Tavern. IfW was wrong, the civil magiftrate has 
no more right to preferibe dofirines to any public teacher of the 
chrifiian religion of the efiablifhment, than to preferibe them to pub- 
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But, leaving the Dean of Glocester a while 
to his own meditations, let’ us return to the 
terrors of the politician. 


lie teachers among ilie diflenters. The Profeffor’s arguments, taken 
from the uncertainly of ihe canon of fcripiure, and the perni ious 
confequencea arifing from indulging either individuals in general, or 
the heads of fcfls, in propagating their particular interpretations of 
feripture, militate agaiufl the .original principle of the proteftant 
reformation, as well as againfl any particular fe£l of proteftant?. 
It is indeed neither more nor lefs than the old popifti argument againft 
the fufficiency of feripture, which one would hope Is current no 
where in the Briiilh dominion?, unlefs in certain keen atmo/phereSf 
where the doflrine of toleration is eqii.illy in difrepute, as it is in 
France or Spain, The Profcllor’s maxim, of, Idemvelle, ecidem 
nolle, (which by the way is not from Tully but from SaUujl) would, 
if applied to the extent of its political ufes, bring (he difleniers under 
the pains and penalties, preferibed in our' laws for uniformity 
with a vengeance. Moft of the adverfaries to the difleniers’ bill, 
have taken e,\adly the fame ground with this occafional advocate; 
and they who devilled from this beaten track, obliged ihemfelves to 
maintain thcirrcvercndhypothefis, that the thirty-nine articles were 
equally authentic with our Saviour’s fermon on the mount; and that 
by difmifling the articles,a way would be opened for ftriking the gof- 
pel of St, Matthew off the lift of divine wri.ings. See the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine for Oftober, 1773. On the other hand, the ad¬ 
vocates for the bill gcneroufly went upon the proieftant principle in 
its juft extent; and I think one might venture to fay, that not one 
of their arguments which concluded decifivciy for the diffenters, but 
concluded likewilb with equal force for the petitioners of the eftab- 
lilhment. One fuch argument I fliall beg leave to exhibit, as it 
came from a gentleman who was a moft bitter enemy to the peti¬ 
tioners of Feb. 6,1772. “ Much has been urged," faid this honour, 
able gentleman, “ refpefling the want of unanimity amongft the 
“ dilTeniets; but I (liould appiclicnd, \\io.\thtre(^onabknefsoJthe 
“ rcqitfli, and not the numbers of tliofe who prefer it, is the thing 
** which ought to determine this houfe In its proceedings and re - 
“ folves.” London Chronicle, March 20—23, 1773. Yet 
other Chronicles tell us that this was the very gentleman, who the 
year before, svas for exalling compliance, mih whatever doBrines, 
ceremonies, and forms arc eilablithed, from thofe who receive the 
public money for that very purpofe. Now the form of fubfcripiioii 
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“ Tlie success of this petition would cer- 
** tainly terminate in the subversion of order 
“ and good government.” 

is no lefs atablijhed with refpeft to dilTenters, than with refpeQ to 
the clerical petitioners, as they have been tailed. It is true, the gen* 
tleman fays, the latter receive the public money for the very purpofe 
of their complying. Now I (hould have thought they received the 
public money for another and a fomewhat more important purpofe; 
the purpofe of inflrufling the people in the faith and duties enjoined 
in the chriflian fcriptures. If therefore their compliance with cer¬ 
tain doflrines of human device, precludes them from complying 
with the genuine dofhrines of the fcripiure, their requeft to be re¬ 
lieved is certainly as reafonable a requeft in its felf, as the reqiieft 
of the dilTenters, and the argument drawn from numbers, equally 
unreafnnable in both cafes. The gentleman’s reafon on which he 
erefls his right of exafling compliance with eflablifhed doStincs, &c. 
viz, that the clergy receive public money for that very purpofe, be- 
lides the miftake above noticed, aftefls the diffetiters as well as the 
clergy of the church of England, in all cafes where diflentiiigmini- 
Ilers have an annual income fettled upon them, in confequence of their 
officiating in fuch a particular meeting-honfe. One fuch cafe the 
Vinerian Profeflbr mentioned, and there are not a few inhances of 
llie fame fort ail over the kingdom. Thefe ftipends the diffenter, 
provided he complies with the law eflablilhing the toleration of diflen- 
ters, may recover by law, if they are withheld from him, with the 
lame cafe as the reftor may recover his fubtrafled tithes. If he does 
nor qualify himfelf accorditig to the a£l of toleration, he is no longer 
a dilienting minifler within the proteflion of the law, but, as Sir 
William Blackflone obfcrves, a criminal nonconformist, liable to 
the pains and penalties from which a compliance with the law would 
exempt him. Thefe fettled ftipends of dilTenting minifiers being 
appropriated to, ate as much public money as the revenues of the 
eflablifhed clergy. Every one knows that thole revenues arofe from 
donations of private benefaflors, confirmed at length by law, and 
regulated by law to this hour. I do not mention the regium donum, 
nor for uhat very purpofe it is laid to be given. It is a noble bene* 
faflion, and worthy of the original principles of a truly protettant 
conllituiion, fiutone circumltance of difference between church¬ 
men and diffenters, mentioned by the honourable gentleman,. 1 can* 
not paft by. He reprefents the diffenting clergy as applying for re* 
lief, by tbit argument among others, “ We cannot agree to the 
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Hardly so certainly as to verify this propo¬ 
sition upon the mere illustration of its own 

“ left* impofed ; we a(k not- honoun, we have no afpiring wlfhet; 

no vtewt upon the purple ; the mitre ha? no charms for m; nor 
“ aim we at the chief cathedral feats; content to pafs our days in 
“ an humble fiate, we pray for th5 fake of him who is the Lord of 
“ confoience, that onr confciences may be relieved from vthat at 
“ prefent is i burthen; nor that, alTuming the garb of hypocrites,Mve 
“ may any longer brf forced to bear this biirihen, or be treated as va- 
" grants for afling agreeable to the dictates of fincerity, and internal 
“ reflitude.” Now what is there in all this that might not with 
equal propriety be pleaded on the part of the petitioners from the 
Feathers ? Dr. Tucker, as well as the honourable gentleman, 
Iball be their vouchers that they had no views upon the purple, or 
the mitre. According to thefe gentlemen, the aim of ihefe peti¬ 
tioners was the destruSHon of the purple and the mitre : and I fup* 
pole they who contemplated their petition with a lefs malignant eye, 
would be very fure that this mode of petitioning agaitift church im- 
pofitions, was Cot the way to gel themfelves exalted to the Rate and 
quality of impofers in their turn. To lay that the d! [Tenters afk 
not honours, is only faying, they aik them not where they are not 
to be had-; for where they are, it fliould feem the diflenters are as 
little ihy of accepting them as other mortals. £lfe, whence is it 
that we find fo many doSort among them ! And may it not be afk- 
ed, are there no cmolumems'or advantages expefled, or aflually at¬ 
tending upon thefe honourable distinBionsf In the fort of world 
we inhabit, it is not very fafe to become bound for- thefelf-denialof 
any ebtfs of mortals whatever in the lump. But I forbear. I ho¬ 
nour a great number of individuals among the dilTenling clergy, as 
mc^ valuable men, and am greatly concerned when any of their lefs 
confiderate byethren difparage the general principles they profefs, by 
adopting any excluding and felfilh expedients, in order to accommo¬ 
date themfelves at the expence of tliofe who are as firm friends to 
public liberty, civil and religious, as any diflenter in the kingdom. 
And on this occafion give me leave to mention a faff, which does 
great honour to the clerical petitioners, and which has come to my 
Knowledge fince thefe papers were firll pubiiflied. Very foon after 
the firft meeting at -the Feathers, a* {ketch of a bill vitas pfoduc^ to 
fome of the fociety, in. pnrfuance of the principle of me petitioni 
whereby, if it (houldbave been palled into a law, theproieflantdifk 
{enters of all denominations would have been relieved, perhaps more 
eifefluaily than by the b'lll they offered for their own particular ac¬ 
commodation. 
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self-evidence. It was said of Luther^ that he 
committed two errors in his way of promoting 
reformatioft. I.t was pretended, thathenjight 
have had better success, had he not touched 
the Pontifical Tiara^ and the bellies of the 
monks, which, it seems, were the t\yo grand 
hinges of order and good government in the 
church of Rome. The petition, I apprehend, 
steers clear of all mistakes of the same kind ; 
it leaves episcopacy in full possession of its le¬ 
gal powers, nor does it tend to diminish the 
revenue of the church to the value of sixpence. 
The petition aims only at the restoration of 
the pure word of God to its proper authority, 
in a province, where even the royal supremacy 
seems tender of interfering. And if by such 
restoration, the order and good government of 
the church would be subverted, it will be im¬ 
possible to persuade some people, that mors or~ 
der, and better government would not arise out 
of the ruins. 

As I was, at a considerable distance from a 
certain orator, whose sentiments are under¬ 
stood to regulate those of many other men, I 
might easily misapprehend him, but to me his 
expressions implied, thathemeant to have taken 
his steps with respect to this petition, as if it 
had been addressed to himself alone.. 

By turning over so many law books in the 
way of my profession, I have contra6le<l a sort 
of disinclination to vest the whole legislative 
and executive power of thi^ once great king¬ 
dom, in the hands of one man ; and I cannot 
reconcile, myself to that language, which goes 
upon a supposition, that a minister of state 
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may, by his own power and influence, execute, 
as well as propose, what plans of order and 
■good government shall seem expedient to his 
single wisdom. 

But if a gentleman in office wi//affect the 
charadler of a chief magistrate, it is for his cre¬ 
dit to a6l the part consistently. If the chief 
magistrate, (considered as having all (legisla¬ 
tive and executi ve powers in his hands) takes 
upon him to establish religion upon his own 
maxims of public utility, passing by all 
considerations of the source from which the 
nominal religion he would establish pretends 
to be derived, it must be a disparagement to 
his authority, and inconsistent with his plan, 
to admit of a toleration law for sefts and dis- 
sentions, in the least degree. He should ad¬ 
here strictly to the literal sense of the text. 
Compel them to come in. It is the only text to 
which.hc ought to pay any regard. To admit 
pleas of conscience, may be fatal to order and 
good government. . There may be times and 
seasons when men of conscience may become the 
majority, and rise up in a formidable body 
against the establishment. And indeed, such 
is the caprice of men’s minds, when left to 
chuse their own religion, that there is no pro¬ 
viding against such events, but by excluding 
all operations of conscience from the environs 
of an establishment, by the severest laws that 
can be devised. 

To give an instance from a case quoted on 
occasion of the aflair under our consideration. 
Mention was made of the liberties taken with the 
do6trine of the Trinity, and taken with impu¬ 
nity, in open deliance of an aft of parha- 
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“ ment, which has prohibited all disputation 
“ upon that do6lriue.” But where was order 
and good government all this while ? Is it not 
most inexcusable indolence in the politic chief 
magistrate, to suffer his decrees to be thus set 
at nought ? Should he not strain every nerve 
to bring these offenders to justice ? Notan au¬ 
thor, printer, publisher or vender of these dis¬ 
putatious tra6ts on the Trinity, should escape 
his vigilance or his vengeance. To screen his 
remissness under the name of the lenity of go¬ 
vernment, is a poor contemptible subterfuge. 
With an express law on his side, it is his duty 
to protect his establishment from such gross af¬ 
fronts, at all events. His establishment is not 
an establishment of lenity. It binds about the 
neck of conscience the iron chain of conformity 
with the utmost.rigour; and to relax it in any 
degree, can only serve to give suspicions, tliat 
this mighty leviathan, w'ith all his pretences 
of public utility, is conscious, that in enabl¬ 
ing such laws as this concerning the Trinity, 
and others of the same sort, he exceeds his 
commission, and is obliged, by such ro/era/io« 
to subvert his own maxim. For, laying the 
interests of truth and religion out of the case, 
where is the public utility of giving this indul¬ 
gence to the hydra of controversy, in a civil 
sense? \fpublic utility is not incommoded by 
it, what becomes of the politician’s grand ar¬ 
gument against this petition ? 

But incongruous as it is in a minister of 
state, to talk of a power of establishinga 
licw/ar religion, and tolerating a one, 

on the same principle, it is tenfold more absurd 
in a member of the clerical society to use this 
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lenitive language. His fort is not in a plea of 
public utility, but in his own snug tentre of 
u nion. If he puts the men who dissent from 
him, in a capacity to call in question the prin¬ 
ciple of his establishment with impunity, it 
may in the end prove dangerous to his honour¬ 
able distinctions and temporal possessions. He 
should not suffer either tlie chief magistrate or 
his subjects, to pry into the validity of his pre-^ 
tensions to either. Public utility gives the idea 
of black to one man, and of white to his next 
neighbour. In one statesman’s notions of pub¬ 
lic utility, it is better to tolerate a few preva¬ 
ricators in the church, who make a trade of 
religion, than to exclude prevarication by com¬ 
plying with the petition. - A successor may 
arise, who will think it expedient, and even a 
point of public utility, to examine into the nar 
ture and circumstances of this trading in rer 
ligion,' and the result may be, that the AowQwr- 
able distinctions are conferred in the main, up? 
on unworthy objefils, and these temporal posit 
sessions distributed with a partiality which is a 
reproach to all order and good government ; nor 
should I wonder if such examination should 
take its rise from the intimations dropped in 
the Dean of Glocester's Apology for the pre¬ 
sent church of England as by law established. 

And this reminds me of two or three inci¬ 
dents which have fallen out, since the petition 
for relief in the matter of subscription, was re- 
jefled. 

Soon after this event, it' was proposed, it 
seems, to limit the demantls of the clergy upon 
their parishioners to a certain number of years, 
and to provide, that no claims of tithe.s, &c. 
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which had laid dormant, should be admitted 
against the quiet and uninterrupted possession 
of the parishioners for thatiength of time. 

A reverend friend whom I rftet on a visit, in 
company with three or four of his brethren, 
made no scruple to put this attempt upon the 
sacred order, to theaccount of the petitioners; 
and as the company were unanimous in that 
opinion, I left them to enjoy it at their leisure. 
And yet certain it is, that a bill of this tenden¬ 
cy was projected and talked off many months 
before the petition to remove subscriptions was 
heard of, or, as I verily believe, was thought 
of. And there cannot be 9. stronger proof of 
the petitioners having no concern in that mat¬ 
ter, than that they had not any more deter¬ 
mined adversaries in the house of Commons, 
than were some of the projectors and patrons of 
this limiting bill. 

It may, indeed, be a subjc<^ of speculation, 
both to philosophers and politicians, to find the 
motive on which the same gentlemen, who 
were so zealous to deprive the clergy of a tem¬ 
poral privilege, should be as earnest in confi¬ 
ning them to a practice, which is understood to 
occasion some degree of prevarication among 
them. Human taws cannot always be so strict¬ 
ly worded, as not to leave room for evasion ; 
I have been informed that the intended bill 
was as liable to this imperfection, as some other 
aCts respecting the clergy, have been before it. 
Could these gentlemen expeCt, that a sort of 
men would strictly adhere to the plain sense of 
one law, which affeCted their property so ma¬ 
terially, who are supposed so frequently to em- 
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ploy tlieir dexterity in quibbling away the plain 
sense of another. 

This imputation,' therefore, must be taken, 
only as an adjunft of that foolish calumny, 
which ascribes to the petitioners a design to 
ruin the church of England. But as I am per¬ 
suaded that neither the petition, nor the limit¬ 
ing bill had any such design, or would have 
had any such efeft, I shall be free to confess, 
that, had I been one of the petitioners, I should 
not have thought of opposing a bill of this na¬ 
ture, provided the. limitations in It were ex¬ 
tended to every order in the church, and to 
every body of men incorporated for ecclesiasti- 
caf purposes. 

In the various conversations I have heard 
upon this suhjeft, I could never find more than 
two allegations against it, which deserved the 
least notice. 

The first went upon the supposition, that 
“ all donations to, and endowments ofchurch- 
“ es, had the sanftion of a kind of consecrati- 
“ on, and that even the municipal law of our 
“ own country had annexed the idea of sacri- 
“ lege to the subtraction of them by the laity.* 

• Tillies are called, afpiritual f(e : and Hobart, Rep. 42, fays, 

“ that which is given in liciipfiithes, is turned into a Jpiritualfee.” 
■—“In thefe latter ages," (fays Oodolphin, 349)’“not regarding 
“ what St. Ilierom fays, that fraudare eccl^iam ejl facriiegium, 

“ all artifices imaginable are put in praflice to fubduft the tithes, and 
“ therefore to enforce the due payment thereof, were the Statutes of 
“/Hen. 8,and Ed. 6, made and enatlcd.’’ And this dofirincis ta¬ 
ken up by the author of Ornaments of churches confidered, Pref. 
p. ix. “ By private perfons benefaflions are often made tochurches, 

“ which, whatever they conlid of, are coniigned to the care and 
“ cuftody of the churchwardens, and without any previous licence an 
“ unalienable and lacred right is hence conveyed.” 
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“ —Tliat the withholding or secreting such 
donations, &c. for a number of years, was 
rather an aggravation of the sin, than a di- 
“ minution of the incumbent’s title to them. 

—That, therefore, the legislature would not 
“ only be unreasonable, but irreligious, in 
“ sliutting this door upon the clergy, and de¬ 
priving them of the means of recovering 
“ what the iniquity of former or latter times 
“ may have disposed the makfidions possessors 
** to conceal or detain.” 

I dare say I shall be allowed by every one 
who knew the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to suppose, there is not a man in the three king • 
doms more likely to urge this argument in 
favour of the church, than he would have been 
in case this bill had been brought into parlia¬ 
ment in his life-time. And, therefore, with¬ 
out discussing the point either on theological 
or legal principles, I shall only appeal to his 
Grace’s authority in a work, which we must, 
in common charity, believe to contain his last 
and latest sentiments upon the subject. 

“The faft” says his Grace, “is notorious, 
“ that all our temporal powers and privileges 
“ are merely concessions of the state.”* 

If the powers and privileges of bishops are 
upon this footing with the state, much more, 
surely, are the temporalities of the inferior 

• Letter to Mr. Walpole, p. lo. But Cuke arid Sclden had 
difeovered this Tecret before him ; and we fee in the note above, that 
the jus divinum would not do, without the jus humanum. After 
all, it is no more than what Cardinal Fleury allows, even with refpeft 
to the temporalities of the Popedom. See Jqrtip’s Rem. Ecci. tiill. 
vol. V, p. 290. 
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clergy. And it is to be noted, that as his 
(/race allows, that, if it so pleased the state, 
“ bishops might be both without peerages and 
“ consistory courts," there must be a compe¬ 
tency in the legislature to judge when, where, 
and in what manner it may be expedient to 
augment, withdraw, or modify these concessi¬ 
ons from time to time, as the exigencies of the 
public may require.* ** 

It is upon this principle, I apprehend, that 
the petitioners otl’cred their grievance to the 
consideration of the honourable house of Com¬ 
mons in the first place. Here sit their repre¬ 
sentatives, and here, as they are freeholders of 
(/rent llrituin, the conditions on which they 
hold tlieir freeholds, are more immediately 
cognisable. Subscription to the thirty-nine 
articles, &c. is one such condition; and they 
must have deserted both their principle and 
their cause, had they opposed Mr. Seymour’s 
1.imitation-bill, upon the allegation of a rf/w'/te 
right to their temporal possessions. 

()rthod<>x churchmen, whatever concessions 
they may make in any present distress, have 
always shewn the utmost reluftance to have 
their ecclesiastical claims canvassed in parlia¬ 
ment, and particularly in the house of Com¬ 
mons. And accordingl}*, though they did not 
think proper to call in question, the princi(>le 

• ” Noiliing has loft the Pope fo much in his fupremacy, as not 
“ acknowledging what Piinces gave him. 'Til a fcorn upon the 
“ civil power, and an unihankfulnefs in the piieft. Bui the church 

** funs tnjus dixiinuM, left if they fliould acknowledge what ihey 
“ have by pofiiive Ijw. it might as well be taken from them, as 
“ given to them." Selden'i T4blc*ia k. Tit. Jui Divinum. 
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upon which I have supposed the petitioners to 
conduft themselves, they found the means to 
attack them upon other pretences, lirst upon 
the illegality, and secondly, upon the impro¬ 
priety of the mode of their application. 

With respeft to the lirst j)retence, it was re¬ 
ported, that their lordships had procured an 
opinion from one or more sages of the law; 
tliat, by presenting a petition of this nature to 
the house of Commons in the Jlrst instance, the 
petitioners had incurred a premunire, such ap¬ 
plication being derogatory to the king's supre¬ 
macy in all causes4iecclesiastical.* 


• There is fome rcafon to believe, that this is a miftake, and that 
if any opinion was given, it was certainly in favour of the petitioners. 
Mr, Verelfl, it feems, has faid, tliat " Lawyers, like priefts of old, 
“ will judge of the duties of men by the iniercfts of their own order; 
“ and the opprcfTcd fiibjett will feci the iiillitiiiion of a burthen, 
“ without reaping the IWiallell advantage." See the Monthly Re- 
view for Febtuary, 1773, p. 8g. It is not very matetial how this 
fenientious maxim is applied by the ingenious author. Modern 
lawyers are vety little interefled in frainiiig btinjienfome and tinpro. 
fitable inllitulions for the purpofc of opprelling the people; nor in¬ 
deed is it cafy to fee ss'hy inodcin prieils (huttid be thus complimen¬ 
ted at the expence of modern lawyer'. The pctiiioncis, I am fare, 
have no rcalbn to alfent to the inflntiation. 'I'iiey are oppreifed by 
a bunhenfome inflittitiun, fiom which not the rmallcll advatiiage is 
reaped by the public. It was laid upon them by prieils of old, and 
is certainly not contintted upon them by modern lawyers. One 
fliould never deal in that fort of wirdoin which is only to bejttllilied 
by a Jcu rsf her children. The petitioners are ftmrting under the 
rigotir of the facerdoial order, which, as they learn from the writings 
of their adverfaries, hath an interejl in continuing the oppreflion. 
It is polfible loo, that they might find inilances of corrupt lawyers in 
ancient hillory. They wouid however be highly blameabic, Ihould 
they, cn thrfe accounts, convert Mr. Vctelll’t propofition, by ma- 

I. 
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Permit me to ask, would this opinion have 
been solicited, would it have been given, if the 
petitioners had applied to the bishops in the 
first place? Was not every 'anti-petitioning 
mouth opened against them, for thus passing 
by their proper superiors; and did not the bi- 
sliops themselves highly resent this affront? I 
would ask then, what circumstance brought 
^e petitioners within the peril of zpremunire, 
by applying to the house of Commons, which 
would not have exposed them to the same pe¬ 
ril, had they petitioned tlie bishops only? The 
words, in the Afit, 16. Rich. II. shall pursue 
any process in the court of Rome, or elserohere, 
are, 1 am informed, the ground of the opinion 
given, on. this occasion. Does not the word, 
elsewhere, include the body of the bishops, 
whether in or out of convocation, as well as 
the house of Commons? 

Dr. Wood tells us, “By the word elsmhere, 
“ it is said, that suits in equity, to relieve 
“ against a judgment at law, and suits in the 
“ Admiralty, suits in the court of the Consta- 
“ ble. and Marshal, and in the ecclesiastical 

courts, for matters belonging to the cogni- 
“ zance of the common law, are within the 
“ statute.”* To this, indeed, he puts a quaere, 

king the tawyas anj priejl$ change places. There arc, numbers of 
lajwyers who arc not/mterclfed in ihe fort of opprelSon Mr. Verelft 
complains of: and there are, 1 tnift, numbers of priells, who are not 
accelTaries to that fort of ii which incommodes the petitioners, nor 
think they have the fmalleil advantage in the continuance of it. • 

* 'Wood, B, iii. c, 3. His quxre refers us to 4 Hen. I'V. c. 23; 
(it is the 22d on tlie roll) which is little to the purpofe, and is only 
tb$ amendment of another a£i, which confaned the incumbent wrong- 
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though he cites for his authority Coke’s insti¬ 
tutes. Be it observed, however, that suits in 
parliament jare not comprehended in this list. 
On the other hand, Avhen we consider, that the 
statute of Rich. 11 . was aimed at the Pope’s 
encroachments on the royal supremacy, and 
that bishops were the spiritual heirs of his pre¬ 
tensions, it will readily occur, that, on this 
very account, the word, elsewhere, must have 
had a more especial respeft to them, whether 
sitting in their courts, or in their conclaves'. 
and whoever he was that gave the opinion, 
concerning the first application of the petiti¬ 
oners to the house of Commons, needed not 
to have gone so far about, (as he must have 
done in that case) to bring them ^ithin the 
statute, had they begun with petitioning the 
bishops. * 

' And now we are upon this subject, let us 
proceed a little farther. How would the king’s 
suprema^ beaffefted by this application to the 
house of Commons? We give not to our Prince, 
says the 37 th article, the ministring either of 
God’s word, or of the sacraments. What is the 
meaning of this restrictive cla.\ise} Is it merely 
that the Prince shall not preach a sermon, or 


fully oufted, to bring his fuit within the year, 13 Rich. II. C. J, 
Whereas this law of King Henry gives the incumbent liberty to fuc 
for his remedy, and to begin his fuit, at what time- (hall pieafe him, 
within theyear, or after, at hlswill. But fitppuflng the cafe cogni- 
fable at common law, it would Hill be on the peril of a Premunire, 
if ho iiiQituted his fuit in the eccleiiaftical court, any thing in ihif 
llatute to the contrary notwiih&anding. * 

L2 
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read a chapter in the bible to his people? Does 
it not seem to lay some restraints upon such of 
his edicts as may relate to the ministring of 
God’s word, by interfering with the mode of 
such ministring prescribed by law ? If it does, 
a mere aft of the royal supremacy could not, 
according to thisarticle, have relieved the peti¬ 
tioners. Ifit does not, it takes from the Prince 
a privilege, which the laws allow to the very 
meanest of his people. -In either case, how 
will the hierarchy excuse King James I. for 
preaching his long sermons to his parliaments, 
or his giving direftions to other preachers, 
concerning the expounding any texts of scrip¬ 
ture wliatsoevcr? 

But this is not all. Expound the clause of 
the article either way, and try if you can make 
it consistent with theroi/«/ supremacy as stated 
by the common law, which gives our kings 
sacerdotal powers witliout any such restriftion. 

“ The King of England,” says Godolphin, 
“ is Persona sacra, et mixta cum sacerdote, and 
“ at his coronation, by a solemn consecration 
“ and unction, becomes a spiritual person, sa- 
“ cred and ecclesiastical, and then hath, ta^n 
“ Vestam Dalmaticam, as an emblem of royal 
“ priesthood, quam Coronam Regni, in respeft 
“ of the regal power in temporals.”* 

• Rtpert. Cation, p. 9. And now the bifhoprick of Winchef- 
icr falling void, the king fends prefcntly.—And becaufe he wilt 
not be denied, he goes thither hinilelf in perfon, and thus enters the 
chapter houfc as a bilhop or prior, gets up into the pre'lident’s chair, 
begins a fermon, and takes his text, &c. Baker’s Chronicle, 
lien. III. p. 82. See likcwife Fofler’s Examination of the Scheme 
ef Church Power, p. 32. 
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By this account, our Prince is invested with 
all sacerdotal, as well as regal power, without 
exception, and consequently with the power 
of ininistring of God’s word, and of the sacra¬ 
ments.* Nor will any greater difficulty arisd 

* Nothing is more amnfing to a reader of Hiftor)’, than to obforve 
the various {entiments and refl(.8ions of able and eminent men on 
the fame fort of incidents. Parker, (ihe Hayes of the Rehearfal 
TranfprofedJ had faid, that the King (Charles 11 .) “might, if he 
“pleafed, referve the prieflhood, and the excrcifeof it to liimfelf.” 
On which Andrew Matvei, wiih his ufnal pleafantry, llius remaiks; 
“Now this indeed is furpriCng; but this only troubles me, how his 
“ Majefty would look in all the facerdotal habiliments, and [read, 
“ of) the Pontifical Wardrobe. I am afraid the king would find 
“ liimfelf incommoded with all that furniture upon his back, and 
“ would fcarce reconcile himfelf to wear even the lawn flcevcs and 
“ the iurplice. Jiui what ? even Charles the fifth, as I have read, 
“ was, at his inauguration by the Pope, content to be vtfled, accor- 
“ ding to the Roman ceremonial, in the habit of a deacon. And a 
“ man woiifd not fcruple loo much the formality of the diefs in order 
“ to Empire. But one thing I doubt, Mr. Bayes did not well 
“confider; tliat if the King may dilcharge the funffioa of the 
“ prieflhood, he may too, (and its alt the rrafon in the world] affume 
“ lhe.rcvenuc. It would be the bell fubfidy that ever was volun- 
“ tarily given by the clergy." Rehearfal Tranjprofed, p. i, iii. 
On the other hand, Lord Bolingbroke, on occafion of his being pre- 
fent at a folemn mafs, celebrated by the Archbllhnp.of' Paris, won¬ 
dered the King of France would commit the miniflration of fo aiigiill 
and magnificent a ceremony to a fubjcfl, and not perfoim it liimfelf. 
“ Le Czar Pierre le grand avoit fupprime la digni.e de Pa- 
*• triarche, et il en faifoit les fontlions," Magaftn Francois, tom.». 
p. 971. One of ihefe funflions was, that in a certain annual procef- 
fion, the Patriarch obliged the Czar to walk before him, holding the 
bridle of the patriarchal Heed in his hand, “ Cercmonie,”'fays the 
billnrian, “dont un homme tel que Pierre le grand, s’ctoii d’bord 
“ difpenfe.” This was going beyond the funflions of the Archbi- 
fliop of Paris, oiherwife Lewis xiv might have had no fcruple in 
changing places with his Patriarch. But grand as he was, he was 
too much a bigot to ufurp the funflions of the prieflhood in a folemn 
pontifical malt. The Czar, it feems, was more of a heretic, 
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from the mixta persona in his Majesty, with re¬ 
spect to the two provinces of king and priest, 
than from the mixture of a spiritual fundion 
with , a temporal peerage in the person of a bi- 
«Bhop. 

It is hardly to be supposed, that an article 
which was framed so long after these new pre¬ 
scriptive lites of consecration and investiture 
were instituted, should supersede the powers 
conferred by those solemnities; and therefore, 
if his Majesty’s supremacy must be brought 
into the debate, let it be considered, whetner 
they M'ho would give up the article, or they 
who so pertinaciously adhere to it, are more in 
danger of a premunire. 

As the law no*v stands, it is acknowledged on 
all hands, that these thirty-nine articles can¬ 
not be set aside but by the legislature. Some 
people indeed, have been wild enough to hold 
(upon the authority however of a famous law¬ 
yer) that even the legislature can make no al¬ 
teration in our ecclesiastical constitution, with¬ 
out infringing the ad of union; a dodrine too 
absurd even, tor the author of the book of Al¬ 
liance to digest. 

To petition or appeal to the legislature, then, 
is to petition or appeal to the king in his parli¬ 
ament, the only method in which the petition¬ 
ers could exped relief from his Majesty in the 
present case; nor indeed do they seem to have 
been unmindful of his Majesty’s peculiar pro¬ 
vince in an application of this nature; for 
.though they begin with supplicating the com¬ 
mons, there is, in the prayer of their petition, 
an appeal to his Majesty’s piety, with fgl| as 
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much dutiful respeQ:, I apprehend, as they 
would have shewn, in appealing tlie royal 
supremacy, without noticing the pai lianient.’* 
But to leave this tender point, as CJodolphin 
calls it,f (a poini which ouglit to be full as 
tender to a bishop as a petitioner) and to con¬ 
sider the objeftion of an immediate application 
to the house of Commons, on the subjeei of 
this petition, taken from the supposed impro¬ 
priety of it. 

This impropriety, it seems, was alledged to 
consist, in applying for relief to a body of men, 
who were not supposed to be competent judges 

* Though notice is here taken only of the objeflion made to the 
legality of the mode of application, yet the clamour was not lefs fre¬ 
quent or audible againft the legality of the fiibjeft of (he applicatiorij 
(hat is to fay, againft the contents of the petition, as contrary to htw. 
Wlien truth and reafori procure a hearing in I'uch times as tliefc in 
public aQembliesn.it is ofletuimes by fome imforcfcen ciiciimllance, 
ariflng from the attempts of thofe, whofe great concern it is to fupport 
the prefent fyflem at all events. A piece of hillory, iranfcribcd 
from the London Chronicle, March 11, 1773, niay ferve as an illnf- 
tration of the force of the argument, and at the fame time as an in- 
llance of the fagacity of thofe who urged it in a place, tvlu re only it 

could receive a proper and effeflual rebuke, “ Sir W-m 

“ B—t having faid, that the peiiliuners’ (againft the diirenlr-i!.* 
bill, then depending) “ thought perhaps counfel ncccfl'ary to (hew 
“many parts of the bill lobe contrary to laai. —Mr. Gray, Sir IVil- 
“ Ham Meredith, and others replied, that they hoped no counfcl 
“ would be fulFered to teach the Commons of Kitgland, from their 
“ own bar, the laws of their country. H'e, faid they, who are the 
“ iegijlators and guardians of the law to be instrubied by counfel, 
whether a bill toe are about to pajs into a law, be gr be not con- 
trary or agreeable to the laws and liberties of our country / Thisi 
faid they, would indeed be a cenfure upon, the reprefentatives cf 
“ the people, too grofs not- to incur the contempt oj the public, too 
^'Jhcanrful to be permitted." With this opinion the Speakerhtar- 
dly concurred.’' 

f Godolphin, u. s. p. 1 1. 
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of a grievance, the nature of which could not 
be thoroughly understood, without an accurate 
knowledge in the deepest points of theology. 

How the honourable Commons come by their 
learning, I presume not to know. But this I 
can safely affirm as a matter of faft, that if 
there was any want of knowledge in the de¬ 
bate on the 6th of February, it Avas not among 
the advocates of the petition. Those worthy 
persons could ncrthave understood the (|ucstioii 
better, had they studied the controversy for 
twice seven years.* The <|uestion indeed was 

a very plain one, *ci%. Whether the AflWic 

Avho solcumly engage on their entrance into the 

* Pc’ihap thl.s may not cafily be credited by tbofe wliohave fceti 
no more of ilic dcbaic than appeared in ibe Newipapeis, in which 
great camion wa^ iifed to give no more of me fpeeches in favour of 
the pi’iiiion, ilian was jnrt neceflary to iliuflratc the laboured anlwcrs 
of ils opponents, inoli of which were infericd at ft||l length. Ibis 
was, no doubt, contrived on the charitable confideration, that the 
eyes of the people who bad fo long lilt indarknefs, fltotild not be too 
fuddonly im.i'uimodcd with the full glare of light, which might have 
tioke ill upon them by an impartial exhibition of ilte replies to thofe 
anlwers.Toihefamelbrt of prudtnti(>l,henevclrnt,ai<d pcf\vi]Kpaslo- 
ral iiianagcmentjWC may afettbe the pains that have been laketiiobring 
forward cveiy lliing which might fet the petitioners in an invidious 
light, and to keep back every thing which tended to qualify thcle iin- 
prclhcns by mote cq.ittaulc icpicfentaiions, 1 befc little arts, how¬ 
ever, fi em now to be lofing their inlliience, and confequently their 
ule. The people .irc becoinirg more and more inquifilive in theAjie- 
fils of tliecaul'e. They begin to perceive that they themfelves have 
an impoiiani ii.tercll in the event, as well as the clergy. The feri- 
ons pat I of them ke it is no matter of indifference, that ihcir teacher* 
fhouidbe lice'from every engagement, which may throw an iniptiia- 
tion, or even the remoteft fiilpicioii upon their finccriiy. And as 
this knowledge gradually gains ground, wc may hope the tricks and 
foph lilies that have been inllrimicntal in liipprelllng it, will now be 
deiecitd, and the aiiihors of them held in no higher eflimaiion ihijn 
Inch practices intiilc them to. 
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niinistf}', to teach the people from the pure 
"word of God only, could, on the very same occa¬ 
sion, be reasonably required to,, teach the same 
people according to a system which is not the 
pure word of God only f For, be it remarked, 
with all due deference to the influential con- 
du< 5 lor of tlie antipetitioning cause, he himself 
declined the task of adjusting the articles to a 
consonancy with the scriptures; in which he 
shewed the good sense of a skilful divine, as 
well as the circumspedion of a prudent states¬ 
man. 

Where the ingenious gentlemen on the other 
side learned their language, might perhaps bp 
an amusing inquiry. \\t have observed air 
ready, that all of them did not stridly adhere 
to the sentiments of my lords the bishops, ei¬ 
ther in their premises, or in the inferences they 
grounded upon the.m. And they who appeared 
to stick more to their brief, acquitted them¬ 
selves with so little candour towards the peti¬ 
tioners, that these supplicants could hardly feel 
any remorse for not applying to the bishops in 
the first instance.* For surely the contempt 

* The experiment however, has now been made, by the Rev, 
Mr, Wollallon, and his rcfpeflablc alFociaics, who ilionghi, it feems, 
the petitioners at the Feathers wanting in due icfpcft to their cc- 
clcnaflicai fiiperiors; and in this they fiirely were not niiflakeii, if the 
petitioners iiad any realon to believe, that their app'icalion would 
meet with better fucceJs than that of Mr. W. and Ins fiictids. Mr. 
Wollaflon, in his very lenhblc trafi on the (ubjvH, publitbed previ¬ 
ous to the meeting at Arebbifliop Tennifon's libiary, leprelenied a 
reformation of our church forms as a tnaticr of foch importance (not 
to fay, necefSiy) that it was concluded, by fome (wlio perhaps, fore¬ 
boded to tjiemfeivcs the event) that he would not red faiidied with 
|)D anfwer which implied, either an averfioii to any rclormation, tjr 
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jind abuse tVjrown upon the petitiohers, could 
hardly be justified by barely asserting, that no 

a difapprobation of any application for it, but would adopt fome otbeV 
plan, which niight proinife a more fuccelsfiil iflue. It was accor¬ 
dingly aiked, if I Temember right, in one of the Newfpapers, what 
he and bis friends would do, in cafe they met with an abfolule nega¬ 
tive? To this, as far as I know, no anfwer was given on the part 
of Mr. W. Nor per^ps was it neceOary. Every man will think 
he has a right to a£I in fuch cafes, as he fees caufe, and if he tbinha 
proper to rifque bis eilimation with the world upon his acquiefeenep 
in the political difcreiion of his fuperiors, after he bps unanfwerably 
Jhewn how little political diferetion has to do with the caufe he ef- 
poufes, he will not think himfelf compellable to anfwer for confequen- 

nes at the bar of the public. But may I with all due deference be 
permitted to fuggeft, that the cafe with that venerable body to whom 
the application was jnade, was widely diflFerent. They are public 
men, and that in a province which requires that they Jhould keep 
back nothing that^ is pr^tabU for the people committed to their 
care. Charges of impropriety or want of truth, either in our public 
profefTions of faith, or in our forms of worfiiip, are no light matters, 
TraBs written upon fuch fubjeBs, with that decency ana good fenfe 
as that of Mr. Wollaflon, and which are pc the fame time fu inielli- 
gible to the common underflandings of moft men, make jippreflions 
which require all the weight and authority of the epifcopal chamBeV 
to efface. Artificial or evafive accounts of fuch maners from inferior 
band^ fuch as thole of Dr. Balguy, Dr. Tucket, and iweniy more, 
are either abfolutely unintelligible, or never touch the main queftion, 
in which the credit of the protefiant religion is chiefly coneferned ; 
not to mention the difguft arifingin ingenuous minds, from theabufc 
and mifreprefeniaiion with which the folicitors for reformaifdishave 
been treated by ihefe angry fubalterns, who, the world Would take it 
for granted, were not countenanced, much lefs employed by Englifh 
bifhops, wbofe praife it is and has been, (ince the acceflion of oitr 
Princes and the houfe of Hanover, to hi their moderation be knoron 
unto all Their Lordlhips’ fettle of thefe matters, when deli¬ 
vered in vifiiaiion charges, is only ufeful to the clergy, who perhaps 
do not always^ faithfully report it. Pallotal letters, ptiblilhed and dif- 
perfed in their feveral diocefes, a method taken by fome of their 
Lordlhips’ predeceffors with good effefl, would lignify thdr fend*, 
ments to their refpeflive flocks, to the heft advantage: chtiflian cha¬ 
rity as well fA chiillian prudence feem to require Ibmething of thi* 
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alteration is necessary ; in support of which 
aphorism, the dispensers of it seemed to be left 
by their clients to find reasons as they could. 

I give this only as a conjectural account, 
why the petitioners did not follow the advice 
so often given them in Newspapers and pamph¬ 
lets to commit their cause to the bishops. They 
might have others to which I am a stranger. 
But even bystanders could see and remark, 

fort at their hands, that it may t^pear to thofe who have waited fo 
long for fome authentic information, cither that nq reformation la 
wanted, or that their Lordthips are lamenting that they are fallen 
into evil times which will not admit of it. iiie common report is, 
that their Lordihips* anfwer to this application was, “ that in their 
“ opinion, it is neither prudent nor fafe to do any thing in the mat- 
“ ter fubmitted by thofe who made it, to their cutiGderation.” Mat¬ 
ters of opinion rarely give any latisrafiiqn, except the reafons and 
grounds of the opinion are clearly and explicitly exhibited. The 
gentlemen who applied to the bitliops, faw not in what refpcfl it was 
either imprudent or unfafe to do (dmething in the matter fubmitted 
to their conftderation; nor, probably, do they fee it yet, I fluiuld 
rather imagine they thottght it neither prudent nor fafe lo do nothing 
in a matter of titat efpecial importance for which they litlicited their 
Lordlhips’ interpoftiion. And their reafons for fi> thinking are not 
obfcurcly fet forth, in the eitcellent little trart above-metiiioned. 
Thefe reafons fliould have been particularly oppofed Uy tlteir Lord- 
fhips’ reatons, for the information of the public, which is yet to feek, 
why in a free government, it flioitld neither be prudent nar fafe to 
reform wllat is evidently amifs in their public forms of religion. If 
nothing is amifs, it iliotild be fo faid, and Ga proved. In the mean 
time, it is not faid in whom, it would be imprudent^ or for tukom it 
would be unfafe to do any thing, &c. Had it been faid, “It vToutd 
“ be neither prudent nor fafe for us to do any thing, &c.” the foli. 
citors would nave underflood that they were left aiTtberiy to apply 
to fome other confequeniial b dy in the Hate, for whom it would be 
^either imprudent tior unfafe, lo do fomething. But I forbear (o 
purfue the refleflions that might be made upon oracular refpontes of 
this kind; my intention is only to vindicate the petitioners of this 
Feathers-aflociattoh for not beginniitg their application where ihej 
had good reafoti to believe they (hould have uo (atisfaflioq. 
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from the profound silence of their lordships 
during so many months as elapsed from the 
first meeting at the Feathers tn.vtvn, to the day 
of hearing in February, that the petitioners had 
little or nothing to expert from that quarter; 
and even bystanders came to know, that in 
tliat interval, some individuals had applied to 
their respective diocesans for their sentiments 
on the subject, without the least satisfaction or 
efiea. 

These things being considered and laid'to¬ 
gether, it will clearly appear to the intelligent 
reader, that as the petitioners were perfectly 
right in making their first application to the 
house of C’ommons, so they Avould have been 
perfectly' wrong and inconsistent with their own 
pretensions, had they raised, or joined in any 
opposition to the bill for limiting the claims of 
the clergy, either in their civil or ecclesiastical 
capacity. 

In the other objection to Mr. Seymour’s li¬ 
miting bill, the petitioners are very little, if at 
all concerned; certainly no farther, than they 
may wish our gracious Sovereign may reign 
undisturbed by any misunderstanding with any 
class of bis people. 

The objection was, that ‘‘ the bill proposed, 
“ had a tendency to embroil the crown with 
“ the church.” 

As I was not present at this debate, I take 
this particular from common report, which 
adds, that this probable etteCt of the law in 
question, was suggested by one of those who 
aff’eCl to distinguish themselves from some 
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others of his Majesty’s equally loving subje6ts, 
by the title of, Friends to the Crown. 

I should have thought, that a real friend to 
the crown would have been cautious how he 
dropped an apprehension of that sort in the 
company where it was said to be delivered. 
Where there is a legislature to interpose be¬ 
tween the crown and any body of men who 
are disposed to quarrel with it, the crown 
should have little to fear from the discontents 
of the church, unless there should be some se¬ 
cret article in the alliance between the crown, 
and the church, to which the people and their 
representatives in parliament are no parties. 
If the crown and the church have their uses 
for each other, distindl from the interests and 
welfare of the public, and out of the cogni¬ 
sance of its constitutional guardians, it may 
be a point of prerogative wisdom to avoid a 
breach with the church. And tioes not this 
objection to the limiting bill seem to imply a 
connection of that nature? And would it not 
intimate to the audience, that the less ostensi¬ 
ble articles of the alliance might be inimical to 
the rights and lii>erties of a free people? 

The patrons of the limiting bill, it is possi¬ 
ble, might perceive something in the visible 
etfeds of such alliance, detrimental to the com¬ 
munity at large, and not very honourable to 
the crown. Commendams, Dispensations, Plu-^ 
ralities, to which the crown either direftly or 
ministeriallygivesitssan6lion, havebeen known 
to scandalize some honest men, who think they 
ought to be edified by the moderation of pious 
bishops, and the simplicity of conscientious 
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prcsUyters, ncrt to tnehtion the murmurs of 
those who are ObUged, through these indulgen- 
eos, to pay for entertaiument they never taste. 
Th.e patrojis of this bill could not be ignorant, 
of what nineteen in twenty of their constitu¬ 
ents are well aware, that is to say, of an im¬ 
mense increase of property daily accruing to 
the church, which is likely enough, without a 
timely interposition of the legislature, to ren¬ 
der the church paramount to evfry other soci- 
ekty- in the kingdom, and even to the crown 
itself. All the world knows by this time, that 
the church is mistress of an accumulating fund, 
which, in a course of years (perhaps not much 
longer than that which has run out since Harry 
the eighth’s resumptions) will, upon a fiir and 
moderate calculation, enable her to purchase 
an estate more than equivalent to that, which 
was, at that pexiocl, alienated from her; and 
all this by the hoimty of the crown. 

Surely it behoves, that the church should do 
the crown some very essential service in return 
for these generous benefadions. Our Monarebs 
have been, in most periods, wary enough not 
to dispense their favours, particularly of the 
pecuniary kind, without some valuable consi¬ 
derations. But what tbe«emcc expelled from 
the church may be in grateful return for this 
kindness, would be bard to say, unless we may 
be allowed to conjecture, that the Rev. Dr. 
Nowell washer spokesman on the thirtieth day 
of January, 1772. Aiul that being presuppo¬ 
sed, we can luirclly wonder that thanks forhU 
performance were discovered ex pust facto, to 
have bceu misplaced, and that he should here- 
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ferred to those who had greater obligations to 
him, to comfort him for his disappointment. 

As this discovery was made after the petition 
for relief in the matter of subscription was re¬ 
jected, I could not help musing a little on the 
very different impressions the same subjeCt, 
considered in different lights, will make, some¬ 
times within a very few days, upon the same 
audience. 

It is probable Dr. Nowell might, on this oc¬ 
casion, adopt his doCtrine more immediately, 
from a certain decree of the university in whiclx 
he enjoys an honourable distinction. Neverthe-' 
less, had he been heard by his counsel, a very 
indifferent advocate might have shewn, that 
the doctor’s inferences are striCtly deducible 
from thedoClrine of our homilies against reie/- 
lion, which are appointed to be read on every 
solemn commemoration of the martyrdom, 
to which every clerk, and every graduate, is 
obliged to subscribe his unfeigned assent and 
consent, as agreeable to the word of God. 

I apprehend the gentlemen who stigmatized 
the petitioners as disturbers of the public peace: 
and fomenters of controversy, were not a little 
interested to keep the doCtor and his principlea 
in credit. Why did they not exert themselvea 
to screen the preacher from a disgrace, which, 
by falling upon him, fell unavoidably at the 
same time upon the thirty-fifth article of the 
church of England? Why should the pe¬ 
titioners be‘deemed mad and frantic, far 
attempting to remove those articlc;.s, whose doc* 
trine, in a most important point, Dr. Nowell 
Yras d.eemed mad au.d frantic for espousing? 
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I freely own, that, in my poor opinion, tlie 
continuing so general a subscription to these 
Homilies, js no great .aft of friendship to the 
crown, or to the gracious head which wears it; 
especially considering the law by which it is 
there placed. Prevarication in a point of that 
national concern, has but an untoward aspect 
upon the allegiance which the same subscribers 
are obliged topledge to thepresent royal family. 
The laity honestly insuretheir fidelity lohisMa- 
jesty, by a ])lain oath without any reserve or 
drawback. Can a clerical suhsenption to a 
doftrinc which implies, that the revolution of 
16 ’ 88 , was neither rightful nor laxcful, serve 
to any other purpose, when contrasted with 
the.oath of abjuration, than to hint to the pub¬ 
lic, the convenience of leaving open a door of 
retreat for the clerical society, in case the cro wn 
should come to circumstances of embroilment 
•\vith the church ? And ought the petitioners 
to become obnoxious to any friend of the crown 
ior endeavouring to shut the door against a 
pretence of that kind ? 

There was another matter, canvassed with 
no little warmth among our political guardians 
since the fate of the Petition, which does no 
discredit to the cause of the Petitioners. 

Order and good gorvnimeut seem to a plain 
understanding to require, that where there is 
a system of religion (so called) adopted by the 
magistrate for the practical uses of his people, 
care should be taken, that there b6 no contra¬ 
diction or disagreement between the established- 
civil policy, and the dnrtriiics of that system. 
This has, I hope, sufficiently appeared from 
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the case stated in the instance just mentioned: 
and it v-ill be no less apparent iVom that I am 
going to give. 

Were I disposed to give any opinion con¬ 
cerning the late law which lays a restraint upon 
the Royal Family with respect to their.mar¬ 
riages, 1 should not perhaps condemn it with 
that severity which some writers have ex¬ 
pressed. A law of that sort may, for ought 
I know, be highly expedient for the public. 
But surely, before it was finally enacted, some 
course should have been taken with thethirty- 
second of our Articles of Religion, which most 
expressly teaches, that, “ It is lawful foi all 
“ CHRISTIAN MEN to many at lheir oxcndis- 
“ cretion, as they shall judge the same to 
“ serve better to godliness. ’ 

This ihirty^sccond Article, or at least the 
last clau.se of it, should indeed have been dis¬ 
posed of near twenty years ago, before the 
act to prevent clandestine marriages took place. 
As things are now circumstanceil among us, 
our confession allows us, ii'i Christian 7iien, i. c. 
subject to the laws of the Gospel, to marry at 
our oxen discretion, as tee shall judge the same 
to serve better to godliness. But, 

1. The law of the land says, “No; you 
“ shall not marry at your own discretion, but 
f,‘ at the discretion of your parents or guar- 
“ dians, on tin peril oi'having your marriages 

declared null and void, yoiir issue bastar- 
“ dized, and the succession of your posterity 
“ defeated.” 

2. Tl)e Antipetif loners say, that the intent 
of requiring subscri])tion of the clergy is, that 

M 
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they may all preach the uniform AoBxxne of the 
pticles. The law says, that, in the present 
instance at least, the judge upon the bench 
shall preach a doctrine contrary to that of the 

thirty-second article.-The article leaves the 

marriage of the Christian man to his own discre¬ 
tion ; as he himself shall judge the same to serve 
better to godliness ; that is, the article leaves 
it to his conscience. But the law interferes, 
and says, that in certain cases (where however 
conscience is a very capable judge) the man’s 
conscience has nothing- to do in the matter 
with respect to the godliness or ungodliness of 
his views, but the conscience of his guardian, 
or of my Lord Chancellor. 

3. Tha clergyman subscribes his assent and 
consent to the article as agreeable to the word 
of God. But if he acts according to the dbc- 
trine of the article, in the said cases, and cele¬ 
brates a marriage approved and authorised by 
it, he shall be transported as a felon. 

4. The petitioners are told, that their request 

cannot be complied with, as it would break in 
upon the uniformity of the establishment. If 
therefore subscription is still to be continued as 
a means of preserving uniformity, should not 
the latter part of this thirty-second article run 
thus ? “ It is not lawful tor all Christian men 

to marry at their own discretion, or as they 
“ themselves shall judge the same to serve bet- 
“ ter to godliness, but shall govern themselves 
“ herein at the discretion of a parent or a 
“ guardian, as the parent or the guardian shall 
“ judge the same to serve better to”-what¬ 

ever he or she pleases to substitute in the room 
of godliness. 
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It does not appear (at least from any minutes 
I have seen of the debates ontheoccasion)that 
the authority of this article was expressly al- 
ledged in opposition to what is called the Royal 
Marriage Act. And yet this might have been 
expeded from some of the episcopal bench, 
which, in general, is understood to maintain, 
that all sxiA every of the we articles are 

agreeable to the word of God. 

This silence of their lordships is the more 
surprising, as the doctrine the article is pretty 
strongly asserted in certain revionstramces, re¬ 
tailed in the public prints, as part of the pro¬ 
ceedings of that illustrious assembly, of which 
their lordships are members. 

“ We conceive,” says one of them, ** the 
** right of conferring a discretionary power to 
** prohibit all marriages, (whether vested in 
“ the crown alone,—or in the manner now 
** enacted by the bill) to be above the reach 
“ of any legislature, as contrary to the origi- 
“ nal inherent rights of human watwre, which, 
“ as they are not derived from, or held under 
civil laws, by no civil laws can be taken 

“ away.”-^To disable a man during his 

“ whole life, from conlra6ling marriage, or 
“ what is tantamount, to make his power of 
“ contracting such marriage, dependent, nei- 
“ ther on his own choice, nor upon any fixed 
“ rule of law, but on the arbitrary will of<wy 
“'man, or set of men, is exceeding the power 
permitted by the divine -Providence to hu- 
man legislatures. It is dircClly against the 

U S 
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'' earliest command given by God to mankind, 
contrary to the right of domestic sqcietyancl 
“ comfort,and to thedesire of lawful posterity, 
“ the first and best of the instinfts plant- 
cd in us by the author of our nature, and 
“ utterly incompatible with all religion, na- 
“ tural and revealed, and therefore a mere a6l 
“ of power, having neither the nature nor ob- 
ligation of law.” 

Again, another of these remonstrances af¬ 
firms, that “ the liberty of marriage is a na- 
“ tural right inherent in mankind,—that this 
“ right is confirmed and inforced by the holy 
scriptures, which declare marriage to be of 
“ divine institution, and deny to none the 

“ benefit of that institutiou,—that the law of 

f‘ nature and divine institutions, are not re- 
versible by the power of human legislatures.” 
This language, I apprehend, is striftly con¬ 
formable to the doftrine of the article, and is 
not to be confuted but by shewing, that hu¬ 
man legislatures have the authority which is 
here denied them. 

It is true, there are concessions in both these 
remonstrances, which may seem to favour the 
restridions in the flct to prevent clandestine 
.marriages, hut really do not. For though it 
anay be true, that the legislature “ has a 
“ power of prescribing rules to marriage, as 
“ well as every other species of contract,” 
though it may be expedient, that minors 
“ should not marry without the consent of 
“ their parents or guardians,” yet the general 
doctrine laid down before, will make these al~ 
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loxeances utterly insignificant to establish the 
validity of that law. 

For who are minors with respeft to a ca/w- 
city for marriage ? “ None,” say our good old 
laws, Avho have attained the age of fourteen 
and minority and impuberty are, with respect 
to marriage, synonymous terms, as may be 
seen in our law-books. Nature indeed, as 
well as experience, seems to have fixed this 
period to determine the discretion of a man, 
as well as his other capacities for marriage ; 
for allowing the impediments laid down in our 
laws, to be perfectly consistent with the natu¬ 
ral and scriptural rights of the Christian man, 
what youth oi fourteen years of age does not 
knoi|i, ill u'hat degree of consdngiiinity be is, 
or is not related to the woman he desires to 
marry? or whethetherhe is xxnAcv Oiprecontract 
to any other woman, and so of the rest. The 
discretion therefore, of the article, plainly 
means a competency of judgment with respetl; 
to the essentials of marriage, and is then suf¬ 
ficiently exercised, when the man’s choice 
stands c\ediX oi impediments' If you carry 
discretion with respect to marriage, to any other 
particular instances, I am afraid you will find 
as many who, if we judge by events, have 
xvanted discretion after twenty-one, as have 
wanted discretion before it. 

As then the natural rights of a man to con ¬ 
tract matrimony, do by an almost universal con¬ 
sent of divine and human laws commence with 
his fifteenth year, or his age of puberfy, upon 
M'hat evidence are we to judge, that divine 
Providence has permitted human legislatures 
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to deprive the man of his choice, and to confine 
him for seven long years (which with respedl 
to great numbers is confining them for life) to 
the arbitrary will of one man, who a61s by no 
rule of law, and perhaps upon no better mo¬ 
tives than those oH avarice or caprice. 

Though I have a strong prejudice in favour 
of every thing of this sort which appeals for its 
8an6lion to the word of God, rather than to 
the commandment of man, I do not know whe¬ 
ther I should wish to be understood, that I 
give the preference to the article, or the pro¬ 
test, in comparison with these laws.* All I 
mean to say, whatever I may think, is, that 
there is a manifest disagreement between our 
thirty-second article of religion, and theiftwo 
laws. Wliich of them is the more e,vcellMt, is 
a question rather for my lords the bishops, than 
for us, who having no mixed character, must 
follow the law at all events : and their silence 
on passing of both these laws ^one dissenter 

ej^ccpted) cannot, I* think, be otherwise ac¬ 
counted for, than by the supposition, that 
their lordships thought the Article and the 
Laws were perfedtly reconcileable to each other. 

* My olJ friend Itrban, a moil obfrquious devotee to all political 
and ecclefiallical eflabliihtnCnis, hath lately prefented us with an tin- 
portant paper, containing a I^emonftration of the Truth of ih« 
Thirty-nine Articles of religion, from Scripture. How he hath 
acquitted faimfelf in other re^fh, let the Foreft judge. I have 
only to remark, that, having the fear of embroiling the crown with 
the church before bis eyes, when he comes to AaThirty-fecond Ar¬ 
ticle, he is. fo far from devionjlraling the truth of this lad ctaufe of 
it from fqripiure, that, with o prudent referve, which would do ho¬ 
nour to a Privy Counfcllor, he does not chufe to mention even the 
Contents of h, See The Gentleman's Magazine fot April, 1774, 
p. 160. 
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But should not their lordships have consi¬ 
dered, that what may be clear to them, is not 
always so to their numerous flocks, the very 
meanest of whom has his claim of a divine, as 
well as a natural right to marriage, which the 
article seems* to secure to him in a way that 
does not admit of the restriction laid upon him 
by the Act to prevent clandestine marriages. 
And as their lordships have thought proper to 
adhere to all and every of the thirty-nine arti¬ 
cles, against the petitioners of February 6, 
would it not have become their charity to have 
explained to the public, by what sort of rea¬ 
soning this article of our public Confession of 
Faith might be made to stand its ground, 
agagist this seeming contravention of a solemn 
Act of parliament? 

We read in history, that, when the Duke of 
York had married the Earl of Clarendon’s 
daughter, in the year “The King or- 

“ der.ed some Bishops and Judges to peruse the 
“ proofs the lady had to produce: and they 
“ reported, that, according to the doctrine of 
“ the gospel, and the law of England, it was a 
“ good marriage; so it was not possible to break 
“ it, but by trying how far the matter might 
“ be carrietl against her for marrying a person 
“ so near the king without his leave.”* Tliat 
is to say, how far the crime was a capital one, 
foror imprisonment would not have nulli¬ 
fied the marriage. 

Here was a clandestine marriage under every 
description of that offence, yet by a happy co- 


'!* Burnet, llift. O. T. fol. vc^. t. p. j68. 
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incidence of tlic^ospe/and the law of England, 
such as it was in those days, this was a marri¬ 
age it was not possible to break, but by an ar¬ 
bitrary act of power, which even Charl-'s II. 
would not. venture to exert.* 

For my part, I should not think the prelates 
of our times at all less competent to judge a 
matter of this nature, than the bishops of l6‘bl. 
Would it not, therefore, have become them to 
have satisfied the people, (m'Iio are persuaded 
that the gospel is what it always was from the 
beginning) that the connexion between the 
law of England a.m\ the gospel, still subsists un¬ 
broken, notwithstanding these late limitations 
of the natw'al rights of marriage? 

1 have sometimes amused myself with trying 
what I could do towards reconciling the thirty- 
second article of religion with the,tenor of the 
Aft of parliament, presuming, there might be 
no more difficulty in the attempt, than Father 
Sinclair found in trying to accommodate the 
first period of the said article with the decree 
of the council of Trent, which anathematized 
all who held the marriage of a priest to be va- 

, * “ The Earl of Ldajier, in ihe year 1579, privately married 
the widow of Walter Devereux, Earl of £/fex : of which Queen 
being informed by Simier the Frenchman, (lie was fo 
“ enraged, that the commanded Lcicefter to coniine himfelf tp the 
“ callte of Greenwich, and inicndcdto fend him 10 the tower, which 
“ would have gratified a number of his enemies. But the Earl of 
“ Stt fex, the chief and the moll incenfed of them, difluaded her 
“ Majelly from it; liis good fenfe and his nobk and generous difpOm 
*'/ition of mind, convinced him, that no man ought to be moielied 
on account of a lawful marriage, which had ever been univerfally 
“ elleemed an honeil and honourable Hate,’’ Camdem Buir<wj&er« 
mutantur. 
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\i(\jure divmo, notwithstanding it was judged 
to be null and void, Jwre ccclesiastico,* ' 

But here a difficulty suggested by bishop 
Burnet made me despair of succeeding in my 
trials. “It may be justly doubted,” says this 
good bishop, “ whether the church can make a 
“ law that shall restrain all the clergy in those 
natural rights, in which Christ has left them 
free. The adding a law upon this head, to 
the laws of Christ, seems to assume an au- 
“ thority that he has not given the church.’’f 
Now, the latter part of the article seeming to 
extend this natural right to all Christian men^ 
and another article having defined the church 
to be a congregation of faithful men, I could 
not be sure, but the civil might be com¬ 

prehended, under this idea of the visible church 
of Christ, and consecjuently, prohibited to 
make any law to restrain this natural right of 
Christian men ; and I should certainly liavp 

• Expos, Paraphrajl, ed. 3. oflavo, p. 390. Sinclair, indeed, 
made but poor woik of it on this article; and in the coniciuufnefs of 
his inefficiency, proceeds to exprefs his hope, that the church of En¬ 
gland might ii\ time be brought to approve the piety of Trent. Quidni 
fperemus, fays he, moran ilium antiquum et j'milwn (confining 
the clergy to a vow of celibacy) ienuo obtenturum, dtCm memorias 
noftras refricant, et publica illarum confuetudinum et decretorum, 
impreffiont recenti, animos piorum ad eandem fanEiimoniam puU 
Jant. This might be confidered as a kind of prophetic hope, not 
very unlikely to be fnlfilled, at the time Sinclair's book was pnb- 
llllied. Who can tell whatfutttre times may produce? To con¬ 
fine our youth to a feven years celibacy from their puberty, is no un¬ 
hopeful way to inure them to the fame rellraint for the lelt of their 
lives.—N. B. The words, rejikunt aod pxdfant, arc both in ihe 
quarto and oSavo editions of Sinclir’s work, but (hould certainly be 
refricat mi pulfat, 

* Burnet oo Art, 3*.. 
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concluded, there was no way of vindicating 
the law, but by dismissing tnese two articles, 
had I not luckily bethought me of the fortieth, 
which would authorise a subscription even to 
the institutions of a Pagan priesthood. 

And yet, I know not how it comes to pass, 
the imposers of this supplemental article, do 
not always seem to be uniformly orthodox in 
explaining the doctrinal proposition it is un¬ 
derstood to contain. 

“ We have certainly a right,” says an emi¬ 
nent orator, “like every other society, to es- 
“ act a compliance with whatever doftrines, 

ceremonies, and forms we establish, from 
“ those who recei ve the public money for that 
“ very purpose.”* 

• See the St. James's Chronicle, March 3, 1772. But in the 
bte difputea concerning the hardihip of paying tithes in kind, the 
beneficed clergy .alledge, that they are hot flipendiaries, but propri¬ 
etors, So &tih • writer who calls himfcif Philockrus, in the Lon¬ 
don Evening Poll, Oftober 14, 1773; and foindeed,'ll Ihould feem, 
the law determines. In an Exchequer bill the plea is, that the plain¬ 
tiff is reQor or vicar of fuch a parilh, lawfully tnQituted and indufl. 
cd, and as fuch hath a right to the tithe in queflion, not as a. jiipen- 
cb'ary for complying with ellabliflied doflrines, ceremonies, and forms, 
but as a proprietor, whom the law bath invellcd with a freehold in 
the faid tiiMe; and the Angle point in iffue is, whether the tithe in 
difpute is parcel of his freehold or not, Mercy upon the clergy! 
if this gentleman’s doflrine Ihould take place. There would be no 
occafion for tithe-commitiees to relieve the farmer from the burthen 
of paying his tithes in any lhape. It is but making himlelf mailer of 
the eilablilhed rubrics, articles, and canons, and comparing his par- 
foii’s compliance in praflice with the eflabliflied doflrinei, ceremo¬ 
nies, and forms, and the farmer would quickly fee, that the parfon 
could not legaUy demand a Angle egg of him in the name of tithe. 
Nor would there be nine parilhes out of the nine thouland, in which 
this Would not be the cafe. It feems indeed as if, in one caie, the 
clergy thought this exafl compliance abfoluiely indifpenfable, that is 
to foy,'when they are 10 perform the ceremony of reading in. If, 
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To be sure, the labourer is only t\im worthy 
of his hire, when he performs the work for 
which he is paid : but this is very little to the 
case in hand, unless they who are intrusted 
with the disposal of the public money, have a 
right to establish what doftrines, ceremonies, 
and forms of religion they please; a point of 
right which some people are disposed to ques¬ 
tion,* 

on that occalion, the reader miflakes a lingle colIeA, or omits a (ingle 
fiifTrage, as hath been fometimes the caie, he finds himfeif obliged tv 
read oxer again ; and lome canoniHs have advifed the new incum¬ 
bent, to write the two Greek words in the 9th arti¬ 

cle, lii the common charatler, for the ufe of the perfbn or perfons 
who are 10 aticil his exa£t compliance with the law in this particular 
cafe. But legal pofTellion of the freehold, bein^ fecure'd by this 
exafi compliance, the clergy feem to be very little apprehenSve, that 
the public money can be withheld 011 account of their non-compli¬ 
ance, in the common courfe of their minifliaiions. 

* “ The power of the legiHaUire is limited,” fays the celebrated 
Junius, “ not only by the general rules of natural jutticc, and the 
welfare of the community, out by the forms and principles of our 
“ particularconflitution.” Dedication to his Letters, 1772, p. vi, 
“ The diferetion of an Etiglifli Judge,” fays,the (ame Junius, “is 
not of mere will and pkafure, —it is not arbitrary,-^U is not ca- 
pricious,*—But as a areal lawyer [Coke] fays, diferetion, taken as 
it ought to be, is, di/cernere per legem, quid Jijujlum. If it be 
“ not direfied by the right line of the law, it is a ttooked cord, and 
** appeareih to be unlawful,” p. 313 of vol. ii. Sec more on this 
fubjeef, by Sir Jofeph Jekyll, Peere Williams ii, 683. N.B, Thy 
dofliine takes in the legijlative, as well as the executioe authority. 
But the principles of qur particular church-conjlitulion, make the 
law of God the only foundation of a right to ellablilh the doctrines, 
ceremonies, and forms of our religion, and conretjiicnily, the rule of 
legiflative diferetion. The droll mortal, who not long ago, enter¬ 
tained the public weekly with his jokes on what he called patriotic 
paragraphs, and the Prejacer to a fpurious edition of Junius’s Leu 
ters, will needs farther thofe letters upon the Orator above quoted. 

I apprehend thepalTagcsjuIl cited, comparer] with (hat to which they 
refer, may affota a fumcteoi copfutatioo of that iurmife. But if any 
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Had I possessed a vote,” says the same 
speaker, “ when the Direcforj/ was going to 

doubt remain, let the whole argumentation of this Tpeecb be compared 
with the following (IrongexprelTions of Junius’s fenfe of our church^ 
affairs, and their managers. “ An honcli man, like the true reli- 
“ gion, appeals to the nnderSanding, or modeOly confides in the in- 
** lernal evidence of .his conicience. The impofter employs/crce 
** infiead of argument," (i. e. exaQs compliance) '^impofes JiUnce 
where he cannot convince, and propagates his charafier by the 
“fword,” JLetttw, Woodfall’s edition, vol.ii.p. 131. Speaking 
of one Mr, Horne’s “fealling with a rancorous rapture upon the 
♦* fordid catalogue of his friend’s diflreffes,’’ he adds, “ Now let 
him go back to his cloiftcr, the chuijh is a proper retreat for him. 
In his principles, he is already a bijhop." 'ib. p. 195. Again, 
charaflerifing himfelf under the fignature of Vhilo Junius, “ Thefe 
“ candid critics never remember any thing he [yantur] fays in ho- 
nour of our holy religion; though it is true, that one of his leading 
“ arguments is made to reft upon the internal evidence, which the 
“ puTcJl of all religions carries with it. I quote his words, and 
“ conclude from them, that he is a true and hearty chrtftian, in fitb, 
fiance, not in ceremony ; though poIGbly he may not agree with 
“ my Reverend Lords the bilhops, or with the head of the church, 
** that prayers are morality, or that kneeling is religion." ib. p. 
245. Once more; “His Majefty’s predecelfors (excepting that 
“ worthy family from which you, my Lord, ate unqtieftionably de- 
feended) had fome generous qualities in their compofiiion, wills 
*' vices, I coiifefs, or frailties in abundance. They were kings of 
“ gentlemen, not hypocrites or priefts. They were at the head of 
“ the church, but did not know the value of their office. They 
“ faid their prayers without ceremony, and had too little prieftcraft 
** in their itnderftanding, to reconcile the fanfliinonious forms of reli' 
“ gion, with the utter defliuftiun of the morality of their people.” 
p. 250. Can the man who penned thefe fentimenis be fuppoled to 
be fo utterly loft to all fenfe of confiUency, as to deliver a fpeech in 
fupport ofa human cflabliftimcnl, (profefllng, however, to be founded 
on the piircjl of all religionsJ fraught with arguments and topics, 
equally favourable to the efiabliftiment of Rome pagan or papal, of 
Conftantinople, or even of the Capecif Good Hope? What Englifh 
proteflaiit would not weep to thiitU that he fhould have an advocate of 
Junius's abilities and preieufions to integrity, who, after nobly after* 
ling his political privileges with powers of reafbning and language, 
(uperior to all the mailers of eloquence upon record, ftioul^ iii a 
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be established, I would have divided for the 
Common Prayer; aiid had I lived when the 
“ Common Prayer was re-established, I would 
“ have voted for the Directory." Upon what 
principle, dear Sir, would you have taken this 
ground?—Evidently, from what goes before, 
upon the principle of public peace, jind be¬ 
cause he would defend every thing already 
established, from the Pope’s Viceroyship, down 
to the Roman Augurs’ geese and chickens. 

But, hold a little-. The gentleman 

does not chuse you should run away with this 
glimpse of his real principles : and therefore 
(most consistently to be sure with what had 
gone before), gives it as the obvious (read os¬ 
tensible) reason of this conduft in the cases of 
the Common Prayer axiA the Directory, “ that 
“ they were not essentially different; neither 
“ of them contained any thing contrary to tlie 
scriptures, or that could shock a rational 
“ Christian. And the articles appeared to him 
“ in the same light.” 

Was it well done ? Was it like Cassius, to 
desert the fortieth article, the solver of all 
scruples, the reconciler of all contradictions, 
the adjuster of all prevarications, and to put 


frothy declamation, calculated for the views of a miniilcr he detells, 
and the underftandin^s of a majority he defpifes, abandon all the fort* 
of chriflian liberty, and deliver up a (et of honed, confeientiou', libe¬ 
ral-minded gentlemen and fcholar^, to the tyranny and intuits of 
priedcraft and hypocrify, from which he would have us to underdand 
he has fo fuccefsfuliy emancipated hirafelf ? Is that the way to give 
its proper value to morality, above the fanBimonious forms of reii- 
giou ? Iropoiribie! To identify the writer and the fpeaker, is trea- 
lon againil virtue, morality, chrtdianity, common feaie,aud huiiMn 
nature. 
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tlie Issue upon the merits of the thirty‘nine f 
What must be done with the compliment paid 

him by Dr. H-x, as the decisive finisher 

of the whole controversy ? Will the orthodox 
be permitted to let it rest upon his bare asser¬ 
tion, that, “ there is nothing in the thirty- 
“ nine ^articles contrary to scripture ?”—If 
not, must not some of them, out of mere gra¬ 
titude, be obliged to find proofs for it, and by 
that means be carried once more into the wild 
sea of theological controversy? And what 
apology will he make to the ingenious founder 
of this fortieth article, for remitting him to a 
mode of defence, for which he seems to be to¬ 
tally unprepared, and which even ministerial 
enconragement would I conjeSure, hardly 
rouse him to undertake ? 

“ For my own part,” says the gentleman, 
** I am no friend to innovations in religion, 
“ when the people are not, in consequence of 
“ some religious abuse, mucli aggrieved.That 
“ was the case at the reformation, and then 
** would 1 have heartily concurred in the al- 
“ teration at that time made, had I been a 
“ member of this house.” 

But can we, can the gentleman himself be 
certain, that he would have concurred in the 
alterations made at that period ? Were not the 
same arguments used by the non-reformers a- 
gainst the alterations tnen, that this orator ap¬ 
plies to the present occasion ? The disturbance 
of public peace, the danger of multiplying here¬ 
sies, and the sufficient perfection of the dbe- 
trines, ceremonies, and forms then established ? 
Is not the question now, whether both clergy 
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and people are not aggrieved by the subscrip¬ 
tions established ? Is it no grievance to a 
conscientious people, that their ministers are 
brought under the disagreeable dilemma, ei¬ 
ther to withhold fjom them what they are per¬ 
suaded is the pure word of God, or to fall un¬ 
der the reproach of having falsified their sub¬ 
scription ?* Did the gentleman never hear the 
scripture quoted in contradiftion to the doc¬ 
trine of an article ? Did he not hear it affirm¬ 
ed, that some of the articles were contradictory 
to scripture, and shocking to rational *chris- 
tians ? Did not some of those who opposed 
the petition, Jec/methe defence of the articles ? 
And must we take an ipse dixit from an indivi¬ 
dual who cannot be supposed to have examin¬ 
ed the articles by the scriptures, with more ac¬ 
curacy and precision, than has been done by a 
Lord of the Treasury ? It is very unlikely that 
this postulatum should be surrendered to him 
without some little debate. I question whe¬ 
ther Dr. Tucker himself would grant it, with¬ 
out the qualifying words, in the main. What 
then may be the consequence of settling at last 
on the merits of the articles ? Too probably 
the revival of that hydra of controversy, which 
would put one of his coadjutors to so much 
expence for opium and mandragora to quell 
and stupify it. 

I shall have the less to say concerning sub¬ 
scriptions exacted of students and graduates in 

• (be priell is required at his ordination to promife “to 

teach nothing (as required of neceflity to eternal falvation) but that 
“ which be (halt be eBaavAOup nuy be concluded and proved by 
“ the feripture.'* 
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our universities, as the propriety of them is 
Universally given up in every department, but 
those where the most substantial reasons for 
abolishing them, appearfrom the plainest mat¬ 
ters of faft.* Even the Dean of Gloucester 

* This bath appeared fince to be a ^rofs miOake. A certain de¬ 
bate on February 23, 1773, in a certain afTenibly, bath given us to 
underfland, that the wifett men in the nation think on the fubjeft of 
academical fubreriptions, juft as the prefiding charaQers in the two 
Uiiivcrfities do; or rather perhaps as thofeof Oxford fay do. 
For, to the great mortification of their refpeflive patrons, the wifdora 
of Cambridge is, on this point, fomewhat different from the wifdotn 
of Oxford. The learned Doflor Powell, the oracle of Cambridge, 
on every queftion concerning fub(cription,hath thought it time enough 
for a young man to fubferibe hUbare'affentto the j!»r^unt/i<tue truth 
of fuch and fuch credenda, (concerning which he is farther to be in- 
ftrufied) at the time of taking his firft degree. But the Oxford Ad¬ 
vocate thiifks it not at ail too early for the ftripling to give this affent 
at his matriculation, and backs his fentiment with the authority of the 
primitive church in her treatment of catechumens. See Gent. Mag. 
for July 1773, p. 309. The example of the church’s dealings with 
the catechuineni may perhaps appear to thofe who only confult the 
records of ecclefiaflical polity which are in print, totally apocryphal: 
There is however little doubt but the original canon is in the archives 
of Oxford. We are told farther, that “ the two great feminaries of 

learning, Oxford and Cambridge, were inftituled for the inftruc- 
“ tion of youth in found learning, and the promotion of the national 
“ eflabliflied religion of the country: and that, as religion (hould 
<• ever go hand in hand with learning, the youth at Oxford arc taught 
“ to fubferibe certain formularies, which is looked upon as an afl 
“ fomewhat equivalent to that which goes under the denomination 
“ of confirmation.” ibid. p. 308. fijow at the time thefe femina- 
rtes were inftimicd, popery was the national eftablillied religion, and 
fo far as this arguineni is found, thefe feminaries were inftituted for 
the promotion of that. And the confequence is, that the reformers, 
whocaufed another religion to .be promoted in them, contravened the 
inOitution much more outragcoully, than they who would exempt 
youilts of fixieen fiom fubferibing to—they know not what. It it 
moreover to be oblerved, that what was Ibund learning before the 
reformation, was not found learning after it took' place. All this 
however is moll dextroufly accommodated, by oppofing the foirit 
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sacrifices these subscriptions to propriety and 
the 7'cason of things, though by that concession 
he gives no incoiisideraible blow to his second 
Postulatum. Academical degrees aire certainly 
honourable, though not i^o lucrative distincti¬ 
ons, as deanries or bishopricks. And as they 
are conferred in ordine ad iemporalia, the gen¬ 
tlemen of Oxford have given us reasons, aS 
good as the best of Dr. Tucker’s, why these 
candidates for offices in the clerical society, 
should be bound to the ccnU'e of union, as 
firmly as they who are to enter upon present 
pay.* 

The academical guardians of Cambridge in¬ 
deed, appear to be in an odd situation. They 
seem to be sensible, hoxo good and joyful a thing 
it is for brethren to dwell together iti unity, 
and wish, no doubt, to exemplify the Psalmist’s 
exhortation, by coming to a perfeftly right 
understanding with their Oxonian kinsmen. 
But the difficulty is, how this league may be 
brought about witli a perfed sdimg to the ho¬ 
of ihe benefaftors to thefe infthuiions, to their teed iriientions, IH- 
dem. It is cautioiifty enough faid, that fubfeription at matriculation 
is only fomeuihat equivalent to confirmation r for if any credit i$ 
to be jjiven to our rubrics and canons, inHruflinn is to'go before con¬ 
firmation, and not (as in the cafe of fubfeription above-flaied}' to come 
after it, Ox/urd however, is now in full poflelli'on of this falutary 
difeipline; and if (he chufes to avail lierfelf of the arguments and 
conceflions of her advocates and patrons, ihe may make it more falu- 
nry dill, by enjoiiiing fubfeription to her famous Decreeof July zi, 
*683. 

* See a complete collefiion of papers, which have been publifhed 
in Oxford, on the fubjeft of fubfcripiion to the tbiriy>uine .‘Vrticles, 
4 ^c. at Matriculation. Lcacroft. 

N 
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nour of both these learned bodies. The Cani'- 
hridge-xixftn, on the one hand, will not, I sup¬ 
pose, readily reprobate the wisdom of their 
predecessors outof mere compliment toOa'/brd. 
On the other hand, it may be depended upon, 
that Oxford m\\ never shake hands with them, 
till they give her a reason, why subscriptions at 
matriculation are not required at Cambridge,* 

* In the former edition, it was, Why fubfcriptions at matricula¬ 
tion were abrogated : but the writer has been fince informed by a 
worthy friend, that, contrary to the common opinion, fuch fubfcrip. 
^ons were never leqtured at Cambridge. This circumAance may 
feem perhaps to fome to detrafl from the comparative moderation of 
Cambridge, which, on account of this fuppofed abrogation, has had 
{he pratfe of being more difpofed to correfl antiquated abfurdiiies, 
than her rigid fiAer. A late effort to extend her moderation even 
beyond the period of mairiculatipn, may polTibly have reinAated her 
in the full reputation of a fuperior degree of candor and common 
fenfe. but 1 am afraid the matter upon examination, will not turn 
out fo greatly in her favour as may be fuppofed. Heretofore fub* 
feription to the thirty nine Articles was required of Bachelors of 
Arts, as wdl as of candidates for fuperior degrees. Confidering the 
Audies io which the candidates for tite ArA degree in Arts, are ufu« 
ally employed, this impofliion had long been complained of as a re¬ 
proach to a body, whofe profcITiun it was to teach the arts and fcicn- 
CCS with all liberality. Narrow minded orthodoxy, equipped with d 
little brief authority, in whatever fitpation it afis, is loath to depart 
from its imrencliments; btit being on ibis occafion forced out of them 
by ahe vigorous attacks of fome generous fpirits in the academic corps, 
its patrons had no choice, but to take refuge in ibqie expedient which 
might afford them an equivalent fur the fecurity they were thus obli¬ 
ged to give up. That expedient confiAed in fubAituting in the room 
of the articlei, the following form: “ 1 A. H. do declare that I am' 
“ bondJide a member of ihts church of England, as it is by law eAa- 
“ hlilhed.” This was called a fimple declaration, and under that 
notion, palfed, (though not abfJiutely without oppofuion from the 
more diicerning members) into an academical Shibboleth by the 
common form of Placeat vobis. But however this fuccedaneum 
ntight pleafe the majoriiv, one of the young candidates to whom it 
was to be adminlQred, reilefling with himfclf, on the multiplicity of 
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which perfedly consist with the wlstlotn 
Oxford \xi exacting them. 

In the mean time the worUl is at gaze, how 
this afTair, which hath created so much perplex¬ 
ity, to all true friends to subscriptions, Mill 
end. This test can hardly be continued in the 
Universities without some reflexion on the wis¬ 
dom of some of the most strenuous adversaries 

th« kites (ly which the church of EnjgUnd m eflablifhed, to nuny of 
which he was an utter flranger, and that .the term bani fide implied, 
not only bis acquaintance with them, but his perfect aereonent in 
fentiment with every thing eftabliihed by them, thought he could imt 
with a fafe copfcience fkdge his good fyith that he aifented to fo 
many particulars, of which he had no Knowledge, nor could form 
any judgment. Accordingly, having paffed the ufual examinations 
in his college and the public fihools, lie demurred to the fubicription; 
oSering however a declaration, lh<tt he tees finely ftrJkddeA tfit 
truth of the chrifiian religion, and was in aQ\Uil CotBIltnnion pjifh 
the church of England j hoping this might anfwer all the ends pro- 
pofed by the impidert of this new.tefi: but orthodoxy, was, as ufu* 
al, inflexible, and therefore after confidering the cafe in ail views, he 
was contented to facriifice his degree, and whatever tmoluincpts aud 
advaniagn might atrife from it, to the dilates of hjs cpnfcience, and 
the hope of enjoying in due time the peaceable fruits of his integrity. 
The whole Ga(e u fet forth in the Whitehall Evening Foil of Augufl, 
the i2tb. 1773, from which 1 have extrafied ihefe particolari, and 
is well worthy the coofideration of every parent who fends his child 
to either of tbefe famous ieminaiies, with a view of having him made 
an honeftman and a good chrifiian, as well as a good feboiar. What 
authority the Oxford-men have for injoining thefe firange fubferip. 
lions, 1 know not. The Britifb parliament hath left them in puflef. 
flop of it, whatever it is. It is iwiter known whence the fubfciip- 
(iou to the articles exafied of Bachelors of Arts took ita rile in sue 
litfimniy of Cambridge, namely, from a verbal dircUkin of King 
James 1 . given to the Vice-chancellor and heads of boufes at Jifew- 
mutket in the year 1616, which dees not appear ever to have re- 
€^ed the confirmation of a Grace, Whuehall Eveuing Fi 4 i> 
jitme 25, >771, 


NS 
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of the late petition, who were candid enough 
to confess, that Academical subscriptions had 
no colour of reason to countenance them. On 
the other hand, it would not be decent to drop 
them without giving some reason rea¬ 

son, perhaps, which the vigilant petitioners 
might hereafter find the means to turn to their 
own advantage. 

It was lately my fortune to fall in company 
with an ancient, learned, and most worthy di¬ 
vine, who had formerly been chaplain to an 
eminent prelate, not long since deceased. He 
told me, he had carefully read all the argu¬ 
ments that had been offered, for excusing stu¬ 
dents and candidates for degrees in the Uni¬ 
versities, from subscribing the thirty-nine ar¬ 
ticles; and he assured me, there were very few 
of them which would not equally conclude for 
excusing nine in every ten of those who had 
offered themselves for orders, during the time 
he had officiated as examiner on this occasion.* 

• It M reilljr diCficuU to conceive how fo many of our worthy 
prelates, who feem, on many occaGons, to want neither hearts nor 
neaHs, can without the mmuft pain, bring themfelves to adniinider 
this folemn left to fomany poor creatures, who, they muft have good 
reafon to know, have very fiender ideas of the contents of it. To 
excule this on the footing o( Dr. Powell’s expedient, viz, that they 
may fiibfcribe on iht authority of others, is riot quite fo decent, in 
the cafe ofthofe who are about to be fent out as teachcis of religion, 
and might be liable tq the repartee which was made to Pierce, hi- 
fhop ot Bath and Wells, by a poor man, whom the faid bifliop re¬ 
quired to aifent to the common prayer book, when the Barthulumesv 
aB took place. The man delired he might be permitted to read it, 
before he was compelled to aifent to it. “ You liave already .read 
^ “ it," fays the biihnp, “ by the mouth of the convocation, wliicB is. 
“ your reprefentaiive." JJ' that is the cafe, replied the poor man, 
kt if fufftce for me to ojfent to it by the mouth of the convocation. 
It is, 1 own, beyond my Ikill to find out, on what other grouuds this" 
praBIce can be continued. 
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Perhaps the first extract in the following Ap- 
pendix, may help tlie reader to conceive the 
probability of this account. 

And to the reader I leave it, vi otlif. the 
conclusion oithe Collection I havejust rcf.ned 
to, may not be applied, with the fullest pro- 
priety, to the Tratils in favour of s il'sr viptloii, 
which have been aimed at the petitioners, with¬ 
out confining it to Oxford or Cambria je. Here 
it is. 

Such are the most material objet'ilions to 
“ each particular hypothesis. ” [uiz. upon which 
the OaybrW-subscriptions are defended.] A 
“ presumption unfa,yourable to them all, it 
“ must be acknowledged, arises from heace, 
“ that in the place” {read kingdom] where 
“ this Test hath so long obtained, the very 
“ persons who have required it, and who con- 
“ tinue to patronize it, are not only not agreed 
“ what mode of defence they may rely on, but 
“ seem even at a toss tohat interpretation they 
“ shall give to an a6l, whose full and natural 
“ obligation they are afraid to avow.”* 

• I promifed above to give fopie account in wbut fenfe Cranmer 
and Ridley wtOied tbeir articles (boitld be fubfe. l td, which J can¬ 
not do better than by exhibiting the form tl.cy len. to Cjnitm.;;eibr 
that purpofe. It w» as follows: 

Singuli Dofiorea et Bacl-.allores Thoologla;, et finjj , 1 p.acicrea 
Arttum DoBores, folenniter ct piiblice ante < realiunein iuani, iioc 
jiirejurando fequenti fe aflringant, rt in coinnientarias Academia-ad 
it defignatos, fui ipformn raanu referanl. Quo;! n: feccrii''. jrad.'s 
fuicapiendi repulfam patiantur.—“ Ego K. N. Uco efl' piouctto 
“ etfpondeo, primo me veram Chrifti religionem .,mn' m iiiio vi/m- 
“ ^\e!Si’ax\xm, feripturx autkiritaUni hominum juJicK/prtvbo/ttie^ 
“ rum, rtgidamvitce, et fumtnam fidti, ex v -rbo l)n. pcMurum, 
“ ctettra gux ex verba Dei non probemtur, pro huainuis el non ne- 
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cejfariis haliturum, Auihoritatem fegiaifl in hominibus fiiih* 
“ mam, et cxternorum'^pifcoporum jAifdiflioni minime fubjefiam, 
aeOimaturum, et conlrarias ftrbo Dei opiniones, omni i)oluntate 
** elinente Hfvtaturumt Vera conJ'iutis,/criptanonJcriptis, in 
*' religionis caufd, antehabiturum, Deinde me Articulos quibua 
in iinodn I^ndtfnenfi Anno Domini 1553, ad tollendam opinio- 
“ nuiii difTenfionem, et confenfum verse religionis firmandum, inter 
Epifcopot et alios ertiditos viros convenerat, et regia authoritate in 
“ lucent editor, pro veris et certis habituriim, et omni in loco, taii- 
" quam confenttenies cum verbo Dei, defenfurum, et contraries ar- 
** ticiilos in fcholis et pulpitis vel refponden do vcl concionando 
“ oppiignaturuni. Haec omnia in me recipio, Dcoque Tefle, me 
“ featikt (aflaruol, proraitid ac fpondco.” The reader heft fees, 
that it ii very immaterial in wliat particular fenfe Cranmer and R.id« 
l<jr would have wiflied Dr. Tucker to liibfcribe the doUrinal pro* 
pofitions in tbeir articles, ■ If he arifwered their wiflies, he rtufl have 
iubretibed to the Word of God in preference to all human ctnlipofiti- 
ons, and tO' all opinions eflabliflied duly by cuftom and tradition; 
under which laH dcfcripiions their articles are manifcflly to be ranged. 
And yet, be mull at the fame time have fubferibed to thefe articles, 
as (landing upon a level with the w6rd of Cod, and equally to be 
defetaded m the pulpit, and in the fchools, with the feriptdres iliein* 
fflVes: if we may hot rather judge by the llrength of the expreflior, 
that the'fubferiber bound himfeif to be more llrenuous in oppofing 
propofiiions contrary to the articles, than in oppofing thofe which 
Ihould be contrary to the written word of God. When men can be 
lb incohfifieht oil ilte ohe hand, and f) overbearing on the other, in 
impofing their injtinflions, it is of very little confequence in what 
way they word their opinions. They cannot defirc that any one 
Ihould pretend to explain them; an implicit fubfcriptioii is all they 
want i and if Dr. Tucker did not fubferibe to fo rauen of our prefent 
articles aSwdsthe mamifaflure of Cranmer and Ridley lueLiCtT* 
uy, he did not fublcribe as Ctgnmerand Ridley would hslVe wi(hed% 



No. I. 


"Extract from a Pamphlet, intitled, Advice 
from a Bishop, in a series of Letters to a 
Young Clergyman [his nephew]. Printed 
for M. Cooper, Paternoster Row, 17-59* 
Letter ii. p. 17. 

ADVICE. 

—“ Whether the subscription now 
“ exacted at our admission into the church, and 
** which some of the clergy have considered 
“ in the same light with the bigotted members 
“ of the church of Rome, to be made accord- 
“ ingto the sense of the compilers, and not as 
“ articles of peace,—I say, whether this has|uot 
“ a tendency to abate such a serious sense, iu 
“ those especially who consider it in that light, 
“ and must necessarily therefore be guilty of 
“ prevarication, I will not determine: but it 
“ hath always appeared to me to be a point, 
“ which deserves more consideration than I 
“ could ever get bestowed upon it.” 
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REMARK. 

There is nothing to be made of this period, 
but that they who subscribe the articles in the 
sense of the compilers, must be like' the mem¬ 
bers of the church of Rome, and ponsequent- 
ly, bigots. And again, that subscription ta¬ 
ken in this light, having 'a tendency to abate 
such a serious sense (I suppose as the sense of 
the compilers) must derive upon the subscriber 
the guilt of prevarication. How a man should 
be both a bigot and ^prevaricator for subscri-r 
bing the articles in the sense of the compilers of 
them, |§ (lijliciilt to conceive. 

ADVICE. 

“ The church, we know, doth now not set 
up for infallibility ; and doth notre- 

** quire any other subscription, than Avhat is 
“ necessary to peace and ptder: but then this 
** should be publicly and explicitly declared, 
“ and not be left liable to any misapprehension 
** from weak and unthinking people, either 
“ to their own olTence, or the condemnation 
qf their brethren.” 

REMARK. 

His Lordship is strangely mistaken,or some¬ 
thing worse. The church, in fact, does re¬ 
quire an explicit assent from the subscriber, far 
beyond what is necessary for peace and order, 
which, whatever the church may set up fon 
pannot, ^e jure, be required by any church 
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which (loth setup for infallibility, A pub¬ 
lic and explicit declaration of a contrary inten¬ 
tion in the church of England, would be a de¬ 
claration setting ihc fact and the intentional- 
terly at variance, and tend to a proof, that the 
church hath no real authority to retjuire such 
subscription, which, I apprehend, would be an in¬ 
convenience the church would think ten times 
greater than the rimapprchension of weak un¬ 
thinking people, or the fierce contention of 
subscribers, concerning original and litera). 
senses. 

ADVICE. 

f* There is no one pretends to deny, that the 
“ first reformers from popery were obliged up- 
f' on their own principles, to lejedt that au- 
thority which the church of Rome had as- 
sumed as its undoubted right; and that all 
their proceedings should be warranted by the 
** express word of God.” 

REMARK. 

The compilers could hardly think themselves 
by the express word of God, to make 
articles of faith, which were nnxvarranted by 
the word of God. Either therefore, they de¬ 
serted their own principles in making and im 
posing such articles, oy if making and impo¬ 
sing the present articles, was consistent with 
their principles, the subscribers run no hazard 
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cither of bigotry or preoarication, in subscrl- 
biftg them in the sense of the compilers. 

ADVICE. 

Accordingly, when these articles, decla- 
“ ring the faith and doftrine of Christianity, 
were drawn up for the clergy, they were 
** drawn up with a view to distinguish them- 
“ selves from those whom they had reformed 
upon ; and by an aft’of the legislature, a 
subscription to them was made a qualifica- 
“ tion for orders in the church, ^fhe authority 
“ claimed by the church of Rome for cstablish- 
ing articles of faith, was of another nature, 
-^pretended to be derived from God,—and 
made subscription almost as sacred and ex> 
" plicitas an oath. 

REMARK. 

No oath can be more sacred or more expikify 
than the terms in which our present articles are 
subscribed. And therefore, however the con¬ 
tents of these articles might distinguish our 
reformers, from those whom they reformed up¬ 
on, the authority by which they^ imposed them 
as articles of faith, was -not distinguishable 
from the authority which they pretended to jc- 
uounce. Both authorities were of the same na¬ 
ture, and both derived from the same source, 
and both exercised exclusively of the authority 
of the express word of God* 
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ADVICE. 

Our ancestors presumed on no such au* 
“ tliority : they knew arid owned themselves 
“ to be fallible: nay, they were so far from 
“ requiring an assent to human compositions, 
“ with the same stridness as to the word of 
“ God, that ip one of the articles, it is ex^ 
pressly declared, that what cannot be pro- 
“ ved by scripture,is not to be required of any- 
“ man to be believed as an article of faith. 
“ Our reformers were sensible and honest men ; 
“ but the age in which they lived, harl noex-' 
“ traordinary light and knowledge in reU» 
gion,” 


REMARK. 

All this proves only that the church of Eng¬ 
land’s projessions are inconsistent with her 
pradice, in this matter of subscription. What¬ 
ever the sense and honesty of those who com¬ 
posed and injoined subscription to the articles 
at the first, might be, his lordship’s mode of 
justification leaves us sufficient room to ques¬ 
tion, either the sense or the honesty of their 
Successors, who pretend to more light and 
knowledge in the present age. 

ADVICE. 

* * A considerable modern writer of the church 
“ of England,” (I believe his Lordship meant 
the late Dr. Waterland) “ hath been pleased 
“ indeed to discover, that the compilers of 
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these articles were not able to express their 
sentiments in apt and proper terms; be- 
“ cause the very articles which they design- 
ed as an explicit test against Arminianism, 
“ are very capable,” he said, “ of an Anni- 
nian sense. You tvould be surprised to find 
“ this man of the first sense and learning, not 
“ only attempting to prove, that the articles 
“ are capable of anArminian construAion.but 
** also that in their most obvious and plain in- 
“ tcrpretation, they do-support that doctrine. 
“ But the modesty of the gentleman is still 
“ more conspicuous when he complains of the 
“ Uiutariansfoi subscribing the articles of rhe, 
“ Trinity. Because their subscription is to be 
“ justified by the same way of reasoning ; and 
“ it would have puzzled him extremely, to 
“ find an article to this pica, that the second 
“ article in the natural import of the words, is 
“ in favour of the Unitarian system, and di- 
“ really levelled against the orthodox explica- 
“ tion. But this by the way.” 

REMARK. 

This instance serves only to shew, what ri¬ 
diculous shifts men of learning are put to, 
when the honour and authority of the phurch 
are to be supported against truth, Christian 
integrity, and common sense. Dr. Waterland, 
poor man, was only accounting for the pro- 
fessions and conduct of a large majority of his 
orthodox brethren, 
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ADVICE. 

** At the time when these articles were first 
“ compiled as a confession of faith in the 
church of England, the greatest part, if not 
“ all the clergy, were rigid Calvinists, and 
** they intended to declare in favour of the 
“ dodrine which they believed. This was the 
rise and design of these articles of religion; 
we are now to consider their obligation, A 
“ spiritual obligation, I have already told you 
“ the reformers were obliged, upon their own 
principles, to disavow. They discarded all 
pretensions to infallibility, and they could 
“ do no otherwise, or their separation from 
“ Rome had been highly criminal. Thelegis* 
lature afterwards ratified the articles, todis- 
“ tinguish, orto vindicate this separation from 
“ popery, which had taught other dodrines ; 
“ and that they might exclude the men of that 
“ religion from intruding into the church of 
“ England, they required these articles to 
“ be subscribed by all their clergy.” 

REMARK. 

The fa6ls in the former part of this paragraph, 
Dr. Tucker, as we have seen, strenuously de¬ 
nies, and we shall leave the bishop and hispar- 
tizans to dispute it with him at their leisure. 
The obligation to subscribe, must be estimated 
by the authority which enjoins subscription. 
That authority must be a spiritual authority, 
if the first clause of the twentieth article, be 
true. The disavowal of the reformers was, 
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I am afraid, Prote^tath contra factum. How- 
Cfirer, taking the matter as his Lordship hath 
stated it, the <;ompilers meatit one thing, and 
the legislature another. The compilers inten¬ 
ded to establish Calvinism as true religion ; the 
legislature! only as a dodtrine distinct from that 
of the church of Rome. The consequence is, 
that arminian subscribers go against the sense, 
not only of the compilers of the articles, but, 
in many points, against the sense of the legis¬ 
lature; a circumstance, no doubt, of great uti¬ 
lity and edification. 

A D V I C E. 

The obligation, you see, therefore, is 
“ merely of a civil nature, and the ..'jplana- 
tion of the articles, from that time to this, 
** hath been various and uncertain. DifFercnt 
“ interpretations of the same point of do^rine, 
“ have been allowed and approved by the go- 
“ vernors of our church, as orthodox a lati- 
tude hath been takc^ ind professedly, by 
“ many of the greatest clmrchinen, in some 
“points; and ought therefore to be allowed 
“ in others, as well as them. Compare tlie 
“ writings of our clergy in both kingdoms, for 
“ almost an hundred years past, with the arti- 
“cles, and see if you can find, that they tally 
“ on the points which are commonly called 
calvinistical. If not, the same rule of syb- 
“ soription may be followed in all other cases, 
“ which the highest churchmen have followed 
“ in this, without blame, ever singe the days, 
“of Archbishop Laud,” 
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RE MARK. 

The obligation is no farthcj-of a civil nature, 
than it binds to an assent to those articleswhich 
relate to civil government, namely, the king’s 
supremacy, and the autliority of the civil ma¬ 
gistrate in general. Where a man declares his 
belief of religious doftrines, his couscietice is 
cr ought to be concerned; and under whatever 
obligation he lays himself by such declaration, 
it is most assuredly of a spiritual nature, by 
Avhntever authority it is injoined. And against 
that authority, no man who acknowledges it, 
can consistently plead a right of interpreting 
the establishe'l do6lrines for himself, or plead 
his privilege, as a protestant, of appealing to 
the sci \ lures. As to what his lordship says, 
that ditterent interpretations (that is, different 
from the original senses of the dodtrines) have 
been, not only oibxvedbnt approved by the go¬ 
vernor" of ti e church as orthodox, 1 must in 
charity hope he is mistaken, and only means 
to answer for himself. For upon this supposi¬ 
tion, there has been no standard of orthodoxy 
in the church of Eojgland from the early days 
of our reformation to the present times; and 
men of sense must think that we have had a 
strange set of church governors, Avho have for 
more than two hundred years, allotted and ap¬ 
proved a pradlice in subscribing these articles, 
which the articles were established to prevent. 
And I am the rather inclined to think his lord- 
ship is mistaken, as he seems uncertain u'here 
to fix the rise of this alloxvance and approbation. 
Here he goes no higher for it than the days of 
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Archbishop Laud; but above, he dates it ftoiri 
the time the legislature ratified the articles^ 
which however were never ratified by the le¬ 
gislature. 


ADVICE. 

** Indeed the affair of subscription is pretty 
“ much the same with obsolete a6ls of parlia- 
“ ment, which, though not formally repealed, 

“ have lost their force.' The legislature hath 
“ not thought it proper to make any change in 
“ the forms which were at first established for 
“ an adfnission into the church, though it is 
“ well known, that the sentiments of almost 
“ all her members, in some points, are greatly 
“ changed. For it is likewise known too, that 
“ as words are only arbitrary signs of convey- 
“ ing our ideas, so the same signs may be con- 
“ tinned, though the thing signified be greatly 
‘'altered. Tims though there is no formal 
“ repeal of the usual terms of subscription by 
“ the legislature, \n which the sole authority 
“ we know is vested, yet the main end of such 
“ subsCTipti(m being attained, it indulges the 
“ clergy witlfn liberty of affixing different ideas 
“ to the same words, though foreign perhaps 
“ from those which were originally designed.” 

REMARK. 

If this is the case, why such opposition made 
to those who for their own security and satis- 
faftion, desire a. formal repeal of this affair of 
subscription ? why are the men who solicit such. 
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repeal bfantletl as persons who want to destroy 
the church, merely because they are for takjn'g 
away from her a test, already grown obsolete, 
of which she makes no use, or an use which iS 
worse than none, an use which only serves to 
shew, that neither the' church, nor her gover- 
nots, have any fixed theological principles, 
and are as much at a loss for an uniformly or¬ 
thodox confession of faith and doftrine as if 
they had no atticles of religion at all; To say, 
“ the same signs of conveying Our ideas, may 
“ continue, though the thing signified may be 
“ greatly altered,” is to say, the same signs 
may remain, though the thing signified be not 
signified. And this being the case of our artit 
cles, as his JUn-dship states it, what is the end 
attained by inforcing this subscription? It is 
impossible if should answer the end of a rest 
of 'any thing, while the subscribers are allowed 
to give, and are approved in giving differ¬ 
ent anti even opposite interpretations of the 
same propositions. 1 beg pardon, it is a test 
pf the suDSOriber’a ability to write his name. 

A D V i e E. 

“ The legislature may be as^red, tliat there 
“ never was, and I will ventufe to say, there 
“ never will be, a subscription to all thearti- 
“ cles, according to the plain sense and mea- 
“‘ning of the first compilers: and as it hath 
*♦ never been declared, that such atone is the 
^“aubseription which is required, by depriving 


O 
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“ those whose public writings contradift this 
“ original sense, it is evident, that a subscript 
“ tion is allowed in any sense which is agree- 
“ able to the word of God.’* 

REMARK. 

It is plaip, however, that the intention of 
the legislature was, that the assent of the sub¬ 
scriber should be given, to all and every of the*^ 
articles, according to the plain seqse and mea¬ 
ning of the first compilersj and it is no credit 
to the legislature to enaft a law which never 
was, nor ever will be obeyed. As to what-this 
bishop says, concerning what the legislature 
allows in lieu of obedience, I would humbly 
ask who is to judge of the agreement between 
the sense of the subscriber, and that of the 
word of God? If it is left to the subscriber 
himself to adjust this matter for himself, would 
it not be equally useful and much more edify¬ 
ing, for him to subscribe to the word of God 
at once, than to a systematical interpretation 
of it, upon which, after all, he may put hisoww 
interpretation too? 

ADVICE, 

“ For he who subscribes the articles in & 
“sense equally consistent with the public 
good, and the rights and properties of his 
“ fellow-subje6ls, equally answers the inten- 
“ tion of the legislature in the law which re- 
“ quires any subscriptions; and, abstrafled 
*• from the force of the law, ecclesiastical im- 
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positions in a prolestant church, are iniper- 
“ tinent and vain. 

REMARK. 

Ilis lordship has told us before, that the ob¬ 
ligation to subscribe is merely of a civil naturd, 
and here he tells us, that to sul)scribe in any 
^ensc which is consistent with the public good, 
mnswers the intention of the legislature. But 
had liis lordship been present at a certain de¬ 
bate, he would have learned, that the public 
good of subscription, has no connection with 
the sense the subscriber puts upon the articles, 
whether agreeable to the word of God or not» 
And, indeed, this seems likewise to be his lord- 
ship’s own notion of the intention of the legis¬ 
lature, which, he says, has never deprived any 
one for contradicting in his public writings the 
plain sense and meaning of the first compilers. 
And if, as he farther says, “ecclesiastical im- 
“ positions in a protestimt church” (by which 
he must mean imposing subscription, as oi spi¬ 
ritual obligation^ and consequently, a matter 
oiconscience) “are, abstracted from the force 
“ of the law, impertinent and vain,” one can¬ 
not conceive for what purpose he should speak 
of “any sense which is agreeable to the, word 
“ of God,” (as necessary to the allowance of a 
legal subscription) whose operation his lordship 
hath, in the present case, so elfeClually exclu¬ 
ded. 


OS 
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ADVICE. 

Why a subscription to these articles is still 
/‘required in our/church* though the senti- 
“ ments of her clergy are so much altered, is 
another question, I own, which it is natural 
for you to ask, but which a wau thau 
** I an^ cannot answer, 

REMARK. 

This ishone&t and candid enouglt, and amounts 
to a confession, that his Ip.rdship has been soapr 
ing the Hegro. I should now have asked the 
question, whether the rest of the venerable 
bench approve of these sentiments of their bro,- 
ther? but tliat I am just informed, we. have aU 
this while been fencing only with the shadow 
of a bishop, and that, d^tractd. pelk LeoniSf we 
are presented with the genuine hgure of the 
Rev. Dr. Ferdinando garner. Whether a real 
bishop would have sustained the chara^er of a 
pastoral monitor with more address and pr,eci<. 
sion,. 1. presume not to inquire. It is certain, 
this advifie has been more than once recorameu" 
ded to persons who expressed somp doubts con¬ 
cerning this aflSair of subscription, as 'a piece 
of authentic casuistry. But we now turn from 
this advice from a personated bishop to a per¬ 
sonated nephew, to the sentiments of a nephew 
addressed to a bishop, where the chara^ersand 
kindred are,somewhat better ascertained, so 
far as the public voice deserves our attention. 
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No. II. 

Extrafts from a pamphlet ratitled, A Letter to 
a Biihop, occasioned by a late Petition to 
Parliament for relief in the matter'of Sub- 
scription. London, prioted fdr J. ‘Wilkie 
St. Paul’s Ghurch-yara, 1^72) with llemarks 

LETTER. 

*‘The petition aiined atth'ori than moderate 
men could approve; it tended to the abolishing 
“ of tf//tests, by representing all subicriptrons 
“ to be inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
“ ciples of a protestant church, as implying 
“ an infallibility in the compilers of th6 forms 
“ subscribed to, and consequently destroying 
** the indefeasible right of private judgment.” 
p. f, 2. 

REMARK. 

The omission of some words and expressions 
in this passage, which are npf omitted in the 
petition, tends to; impose upoh the public an 
absolute falsehood. The petitioners do not re¬ 
present^ all subscriptions to be inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of a protestant 
church. They declare only against subscri - 
bin’g to the didtates of men of like prejiudices 
and inhrmities with themselves, and who cau 
have no competent authority to impose sub¬ 
scription to their difiates, before they have 
prov^ed themselves to be infallible. The fun- 
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iamental principles of a protestant church ac¬ 
knowledge no test but the xmrd of God con¬ 
tained in the scriptures, and this the petition¬ 
ers acknowledge, exclusive of all tests of hu¬ 
man device, arid to this I presume, they will 
most willingly subscribe, as a test which comes 
from an mfallible source. The subsequent 
reasoning, so far as it is founded upon this 
TfKio, is void of all strength and perti- 
nence. 


LETTER. 

‘‘ A design of such consequence as that 
‘‘ which was intended to produce a great altera- 
“ tionin our ecclesiastical establishment want- 
“ ed the recommendation—of our ecclesiasti- 
“ cal governors especially, within whose im- 
“ mediate province the matter in question lay, 
“ tvho, on that account, h»d a right to bq 
“ consulted, aud whose concurrence woqld 

“ have given it great support.-In a 

case immediately respefting our church es- 
tablishment. The house of commons was 
“ not perhaps the place, from whence such a 
“ design cou,Id, with most propriety, take its 
rise.” p. 3. 4, 

REMARK, 

If this gentleman is in earnest, (of which, I 
hope, there is no room to doubt) he will find, 
that fexv as he supposes our exceptionable things 
to be, (let us take Dr. Tucker’s concessions 
for an instance) t\\c <ilterations required torect 
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tify tliem would far exiceed tlie alterations in¬ 
tended to be produced by the petition, both 
in magnitude and number. But when you are 
to form a catastrophe of a tragedy, all sorts of 
fictions are allowable. However the fa6t may 
turn out, this gentleman may certainly be en¬ 
abled to prove, whether his wisdom, or that 
of the petitioners, is of the more fortunate fa¬ 
mily, by making his proposals to the bishops 
in the first place, and postponing the Com¬ 
mons, till their Lordships think fit to call for 
their sanction. For, first or last, the Commons 
must have something to do in a business of this 
sort ; and if they- are permitted to deliberate 
upon these altera,tions at all, it is not much 
matter whether* they do it in the first, or in the 
second instance. However this objection is 
now obviated and ought for ever to be silenced 
by the answer given to the worthy Mr. Wal- 
laston and his respectable associates. 

LETTER. 

-“ It must be confessed, that the case 

“ of subscriptions, as they now stand by law, 
“ is far from being unexceptionable, and iS 
“ certainly capable of great amendment.” p. 5. 

R E M'A R K. 

If this is true, and if the case of subscrip¬ 
tions lies within the more immediate province 
of the bishops, it is, and it has been, for many 
years, the more imJhediate duty of the bishops, 
to, take away the exceptionable matter, and to 
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make tl'.c requisite amendmentSy without wait¬ 
ing for an application frpfp the petitioners, or 
from any other set of men whatever. The bi¬ 
shops have not done this. The bishops have 
not /attempted to do it. The bishops have 
not shewn the least public concern to have it 
clone, and there is no apology to be made fop 
them, but either that the case of subscriptions 
is within their Lordships’ more immediate 
province, or that the case of subscriptions, as 
they now stand by law, is unexceptionable. 

LETTER. 

It must also be confessed, that if sub- 
• * scriptions to the articles and liturgy be really 
required in the most rigorous sense the words 
will bear, this carries with it sneh a strict- 
■ ‘ ness of assent to a set of propositions, some 
“ of much difficulty and great obscurity, as 
“ from the very nature of the human mind, a 
“ number of men cannot truly give, and 
which therefore it is unfit to rec^uire.” p, 6. 

REMARK.^ 

If I understand this, gentleman, he meant 
to say in opening his case, that no ecclesiasti¬ 
cal establishment could subsist without a test, 
consequently not the ecclesiastical establishr 
ment of the church of England^ without re¬ 
quiring subscriptions. But surely, if we ad¬ 
mit, that were or less rigorous senses may be 
ppt upon the words we subscribe, ’the idea of a 
tfst, ajscertaining the miforpt assent of subr 
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scrlbers to the same (Io6lrines, vanishes away. 
And though otfe number of men cannot 
truly give such a stri^nese of assent to the 
difficult and ohscuFC propositions in our liturgy 
and articles, there, is wsoMer'', number of men 
who say they can. And if the church requires 
snbscription as a test, these latter are certainly 
the men whom the church ought to approve 
even to the exclusion of those who say they 
cannot. Upon this plan, Mess. Madan, Top^ 
lady, Pietas, Shirley and their brcthireu, ought 
to be countenanced and preferred by the church 
above all who have written against them, For 
tliey say, and I believe they truly say, that the 
the most rigorous sense the words will bear, 
was the sense of those who dreac up the artickSf 
and injoined subscription to them, and which, 
consequently, remains the genuine sense of 
them to this lioun jBut as an exclusion would 
he inconvenient to the eMer number, who ‘ ‘from 
“ the very nature of the htiman mind, cannot 
truly give their assent to tlie articles, in 
“ the strictest sense the words will bear,” they 
are obliged in fact, and by the form of 
subscription, to give their assent to them in 
the very same terms that they do, who sub¬ 
scribe them in the strictest seme the words will 
bear, and that for a purpose plainly ami ex*' 
pressly specified, viz. For the avoiding of dir 
versities of opinions, and ffir the establishing. 
of consent touching true religion; without any 
^gard to the nature of the human mind. 
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LETTER. 

“ Perfeft unanimity in such subje6bs is a 
** thing in fa6t unattainable, and therefore a 
** certain latitude of interpretation has been, 
“ as I conceive, claimed to themselves by 
“ the greater part of those who subscribe, 
from the reason and necessity of the thing 
“itself, from great and respectable, Ihadal- 
“ most said, legal authorities, and from the 
“ prevailing sense and praCiice of the present 
“ church.” p. 16. 

REMARK. 

This writer, so far as he really wishes that 
things that are wrong or exceptionable in the 
church of England,^ may be rectified and 
amended, and takes off frivolous objections lo 
such amendments, deserves the thanks of all 
honest men, and with this part of the perfor¬ 
mance I shall not interfere, whatever I may 
think of his expedients in comparison with that 
of the petitioners. But when he attempts to 
palliate, and plaister over the grievance, as in 
the passage just quoted, he must excuse me, 
if I cannot commend either his candor or 
jconsistency. He is here contending for a la¬ 
titude, which, however it may be taken, is cer¬ 
tainly not given. It may be true, that “ una- 
** nimity in such subjects” [I suppose he means 
such subjects as the subjects of our articles] 
“ is in faCt unattainable,” but if procuring 
Utianimity, and preventing diversity^ are the 
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same thing, both they who composed, and 
they who established subscription to our ar¬ 
ticles by law, took it for granted, that unani¬ 
mity was in fact attainable; and their purpose 
to attain it by subscription, is expressly de¬ 
clared, not only in the title of the articles, 
but by the terms- in which subscription is en¬ 
joined in the 56tlx canon, viz. to prevent 
ambiguity. Both the church and the law ac¬ 
knowledge and declare this purpose to this 
hour, and will continue to declare it so long as 
those forms remain, and common language is 
allowed to convey common sense. Our author 
says certain latitude of interpretation is 
“ claimed.” But a certain latitude is capa¬ 
ble of being defined and specified ; whereas 
nothing can be more indefinite or uncertain 
than tW latitude taken. And the latitude 
which implies that a negative and an affirma¬ 
tive are the same thing, js just as justifiable as 
a latitude consisting in using a word in the 
subscriber's own sense, which has a different 
meaning in the article. That is to say, nei¬ 
ther the one sort xior the other of these latitudes 
is justified, either by the church or the law, 
notwithstanding the pra6lices or opinions of all 
the Lauds, the Burnets, the Bulls, or tlie 
Hoadleys, which the Letter writer can muster 

up. 


LETTER. 

“ It seems to me, doing but an ill office to 
“ our public establishment, and to our clergy 
who ad under it, to endeavour to represent 
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this libfettjrsojtostand reasonable in Itself, I 
“ may say evermiebfessary, as unlawful, byat- 
“ guihg against the legal authority o'f a roykl 
** declaration,’and treating Bishop BurHet’Sca- 
“ suistry as fraudulent and jesuitical.” p. 

S3. 


R E M A R 

It is doing a much worse office td a pOblic 
establishment, wliich pretends to be founded 
oil the word of God only, to represent it as al- 
lowhig of a liberty to prevaricate, and to' per- 
tert common language from its genuine sense, 
merely to avoid uie imputation of usurping an 
authority, which the’ said establishment in Ra 
most solemn i\et\ixsit\o)a& pccasiandlty renoun¬ 
ces. If Bishop Gurnet's casuistry is really 
suitical and fraudulent, it is a real service to 
the public establishment to shew that it doe^ 
not espouse it. Was it a good qfflee ta the pub¬ 
lic ^sfabltShihent t6' Conaem’n su'hsxjrfptrori' to 
the thirty-nine articles, as a great imposition f 
Sishop Burflet, howeve\‘, did this; and having 
done it, what end can his casuistry be sup¬ 
posed to answer, biit to enable the subscrilrera. 
to' be a match for the’ imp'dsers, in their oio'n 
way? With fespe<^i’ fo the royat declafatFOrt, 
,the Letter-ivriter’s arguments in support of it^ 
legality, will do just as iveil for King James 
the second’s declaration for liberty of . consci¬ 
ence. The house of commons branded the for¬ 
mer as illegal and unconstitiit'ienal, upon the 
same piiucipl'es, diat t!he conventiOh' parlia- 
ihent stigmatized the other. Add-" I cannot 
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but hope the Letter-v?riter was a little mista' 
ken in the principlespf the bishop to whom his 
pamphlet is addressed, if he thought to make 
qis coptt to him^ by advancing sutm d,o6trine. 

LETTER. 

It is understood on all hands, that both 
” the clergy and the laity have departed in 
“ many instances from the opintbns of our 
first reformers; and it is presunted, that they 
h^ve in such instances departed rightly, 
“from the great improvenaent of religious 
“ knowledge, and the superior advantages 
“ which we, in consequence of it, have enjoy- 
“ ed. Shall we be called back again to preach 
^do^tines which are almost forgotten, and 

V at wiuch every congregation, who are com- 
“ petent judges of them, would be surprized 
“ and disgusted? Would this be the best and 

V most edifying way of performing our obligja- 
tlons to that cliurch in which we a6t as ml- 

“ nisters, and of fulfilling with good faith, the 
“ promises we marie when we undertook the 
“ office? I apprehend no such congregation 
“ wouldtwish th^ir pastor to acijuit himself of 
“ his duty in such a manner; or accuse him of 
“ prevarication and fraud for accommodating. 

ol,d, expressions, where they can be accom- 
**modated; to what is acknowledged on all 
“hands more conformable to scripture and. 
“ good sense.” p. 37, 28. 
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REMARK. 

This general departure of both clergy and 
laity from the opinions of the first reformers, 
(supposing it to be true,) is the strongest pos¬ 
sible argument, in favour of the petitioners, 
for laying aside the opinions of our first refor¬ 
mers, as standards of orthodoxy in the church 
of England, and for adhering to the promise, 
the clergy make when they undertake the of¬ 
fice of pastor, viz. to teach the people nothings 
as necessary to sahation, but xahat they are 
persuaded may be proved by the scriptures. 
What opinion must the laity have of the cler¬ 
gy, Avhen they come to know, that in general, 
they daily subscribe ex animo to the truth of 
opinions which they have forsaken, and which 
they are obliged to forsake, or to break the 
solemn promise they make when they under¬ 
take their office? Will not every congregati¬ 
on, which consists of competent judges of the 
case, conclude, they can have no dependence 
upon the sincerity of such pastors? On ano¬ 
ther hand, if both clergy and laity have depar¬ 
ted rightly from the opinions of our first refor¬ 
mers, why are those opinions still retained in 
the church of England as standards of faitli 
and do6lrine for both her clergy and laity ? I 
say for both; for it is well known, that several 
divines of the establishment have held, and yet 
hold .the laity to be bound by the dodlrine of 
the articles, as well as the clergy who subscribo 
them. I cannot avoid, on this occasion, con¬ 
gratulating the Letter-writer upon the good 
fortune be has met with in having a congrega- 
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tion, who are competent judges of those points 
of much dijjiculty and great obscurity, some 
of which It should seem, have puzzled some 
clerks of no despicable abilities. 

Dr. Tucker seems not to have been so happy. 
He tells us, that common congregations know 
not the difference between Arianism and Sa^ 
bellianism, and yet he says, that without this 
knowledge, the Alhanasian Creed cannot be 
understood. I take it for granted, each of 
these gentlemen took their measures of the com¬ 
petency of common congregations from the 
portions of knowledge they found in the con¬ 
gregations to which they have ministred re¬ 
spectively. But with respeCl to the matter of 
faCt, is this Letter-writer the only man in the 
kingdom who is ignorant, «that very consider* 
able numbers, both of clergymen and laymen, 
strictly adhere to the opinions of the first re¬ 
formers ? That many of the clergy so adher¬ 
ing, carry off large congregations from those 
pastors who depart fxora those opinions? That 
considerable numbers, even in the congregati¬ 
ons of these departing pastors, refuse to hear 
them, because they have so departed f It is 
not consistent with the Letter-writer’s modesty 
to say, that all these adhering clergy are either 
absolutely unlearned, or relative^ ignorant of 
the improvements he speaks of. It is not con¬ 
sistent with his charily to say, that these adher¬ 
ing congregations are less competent judges, 
than the congregations which have departed. 
It would not, lam afraid, be consistent with 
truth to affirm either of these things. And it 
is most certain, that what the departing clergy 
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call acmmmoSatiM^ the adkermg clergy and 
people call fraud wa4 prevarication, without 
ocreiDony or circiunloention. By the restric¬ 
tive clause in this extras, vix. where thep can 
he accommodated, the letter-writer seems to 
seknowledge, that there are itfstancesi where 
such expressions as be refers ter, cannot be ac¬ 
commodated'either to scripture or good sense. 
Wlmt shall we call the latitude that n taken in 
subscribing /Aese ex press tons? Accommodation 
we cannot call it; .and if we nmst not cali it 
preoarieation, it seems to be iwcanibent upon 
the gentleman to furnish Us with a term which 
may save the credit of tire departing subscri¬ 
bers. Axe inconsistencies of this kind honour¬ 
able to a. public establishment whiclit claims to 
be founded on the- mord of God, ? Is it hotrour- 
,able, is it a-<good'office to si»cb public estab¬ 
lishment, to defend sudi inconsistencies by 
examples and precedents, taken from dispensa¬ 
tions and subterfuges used in our law-courts, 
and other sorts of intercontse of- secular Ooin- 
roerce? Is it becoming the office, or the ob¬ 
ligations of our spiritual watchmeiij to sit still 
and see tliis unedifying state of things, with¬ 
out so much as attempting to redress it^ or ex¬ 
plaining themselves to the public, why. they 
do not? sufficient to say, that “ Alter,- 

‘Nations are full of obvious difficulties, and 
“ perhaps of unforeseen inconveniences; from 
** which even good statesmen and honest.di- 
“ vines may shrink without our special rvon- 
“ dcr?” Was the risque to be run upon at¬ 
tempting such alterations, greater to my lords 
the bishops^ than t<y a few private clergymen 
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assembled at the Feathers tavern ? These wet-** 
thy few, it seems, saw no difficulties or incon¬ 
veniences which the legislature might not have 
removed without any ill consequence: and 
other people are apt to say, that the Lay part 
of the legislature would have found no difficul¬ 
ties or inconveniences in granting the prayer 
of the petitioners, if the bishops had not signi¬ 
fied their unwillingness to have it granted. 
Hut I will press the Letter-writer no farther to 
account for this conduct of our church gover¬ 
nors. His benevolence and eantlour in shew¬ 
ing a desire to free his petitioning brethren 
from an uneasiness and disquiet of mind, which 
can arise only from their integrity, deserve 
their thanks; and more particularly his obser¬ 
vation, that ^‘subterfuges wadi reserves wet eX" 
‘ ‘ ways painful to honest and ingenuous minds; 
“ and when men have no sinister end in view, 
“ but mean only to discharge the office they 
“undertake faithfully, they submit with re- 
“ Indiance to whatever has the appearance of 
** these, to whatever may give others the most 
“ distant suspicion of their honour and inte- 
“ grity.” p. 32, 33. Which the Dean of Glo- 
cester may compare at his leisure, with his own 
decent and Christian proposal to the stSFupulous, 
to take on with the disseuters. 


P 
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No. III. 

Extra6l from A CBllection of several pieces of 
Mr. JOHN LdCKE, published by Mr. 
DESMAIZEAUX, printed for R. Franklin, 
1724 . 

Among these pieces is, A Letter from a cer-^ 
tain person of quality to his friend in the coun¬ 
try, giving an account of the debates and rcso- 
lutions of tho house of Lords, in April and May 
1675 , concerning a bill, entitled. An Aft to 
prevent the dangers which may arise from per¬ 
sons disaifefted to the government. 

The prevention of these dangers consisted in 
a test to be taken by all such as enjoyed any 
beneficial office or employment, ecclesiastical, 
civil, or military, privy counsellors, justices of 
' the peace, and members of both houses. The 
debates upon that part of’ this test which.con- 
cerned the civil government are not to my 
present purpose. The latter part of it ran thus. 

I do swear that I will not endeavour to alter 
the protestant religion, or the government ei¬ 
ther of church or state. 

SPEECH. 

When this bath came to be debated,—*' The 
** Earl of Shaftsbury very Avell urged, that it 
“ is a far different thing to believe, or to be 
fully persuaded of tire truth of the doftrine 
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“ of ouf cliurcb, anti to sweaf nerer to ended ' 
“ vour to alter: Avhich last must be utterly 
“ unlatvful, unless you place an infliUibility 
“ either in the cblirch or yourself; you being 
“ otherwise to alter, whenever a clearer 

“ or better light comes to you."’ 

REMARK. 

The duty of altering upon the accession of 
more light, is so manifest upon the principles 
of the pfotestant religion, that they who af¬ 
firmed upon a late occasion, no alterations 
were necessary, must be obliged to affirm also, 
that almost an hundred years are elapsed with¬ 
out the least addition to the light afforded to 
these divines of Charles the second's time; in 
whose good company Dw Tottie accordingly 
thinks it an honour that he and his fellows are 
reproached for prevarication. 

SPEECH. 

“ And he desired leave to ask, where are the 
“ boundaries, or where shall we find how much 
“ is meant by the profestant religion ? 

“ The Lord Keeper, thinking he had now 
“ got an advantage, with his usual eloquence, 
“ desires it might not be told in Gath, norpuh'^ 
“ lished in the streets of Askalon, that a Lord 
“ of so great parts and eminence, and profes- 
“ sing liimself for the church of England, 
“ should not know what is meant by the pro- 

testant religion I This was seconded with 
PS 
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“ great pleasantness by divers of the Lords 
“ the bishops.” 


REMARK. 

These facetious bishops were certainly wiser 
ill their generation, than the bishop of Win~ 
Chester, They had a staunch majority on their 
side, which made explanations quite unneces¬ 
sary. They were well aware of the consequen¬ 
ces, the moment they should make a serious 
answer to the Earl of Shaftsbury's demand* 

SPEECH. 

“ But the bishop of Winchester, and some 
“ others of them, were pleased to condescend 
“ to instruft that Lord, that theprotestant re- 
“ ligion was comprehended in the XXXIX 
“ Articles, the Liturgy, the Catechism, the 
“ Homilies, and the Canons. 

“To,this the Earl of Shaftsbury replied, 
“ that he begged so much charity of them to 
“ believe, that he knew the protestant religion 
“ so well, and was so confirmed in it, that he 
“ hoped he should burn for the witness of it, 
“ if Providence should call him to it. But he 
“ might perhaps think some things not neces~ 
“ sary, that they accounted essential; nay, he 
“ might think some things not true, or agree- 
“ able to the scripture, that they might call 
“ dodtrines of the church. Besides, when he 
“ was to swear, never to endeavour to alter, it 
“ M'as certainly necessary to know, how far 
“ the Just extent of this oath was. But since 
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they had told him that the protestant reli- 
“ gion was in those five trafls, he had still to 
** ask, whether they meant those whole tr <^s 
“ were the protestant religion; or only th-it 
“ the protestant religion was contained in all 
“ those, but that every part of these was not 
“ the protestant religion. 

“ If they meant the former of these, then he 
‘■'was extremely in the dark to find the doc- 
“ trine of predestination, in the 17th and 18th 
“ articles, to be owned by so few great doftors 
“ of the church, and to find the lyth article to 
“ define the church directly as the indepen- 
“ dents do.” 


REMARK. 

Ilis Lordship meant, that, according to this 
i£)th article, “ Every congregation of faithful 
“ men, in the which the pure word of God is 
“ preached, and the sacraments be duly mini- 
“ stred, according to Christ’s ordinance, in all 
“ those things that of necessity are requisite 
“ to the same,” is a true, visible, independent 
church of Christ. The article is evidently 
aimed at the pretensions of the Roman church, 
which claims to be the only visible catholic 
church throughout the world, and, as such, 
the head of all particular churches, and in¬ 
trusted with the power of appointing ordinan¬ 
ces and officers to rule and govern them all. 
Now the do6lrine of the article could not be 
urged in its full extent, against this pretence, 
without subverting the claim of every national 
church, to appoint ordinances and officers fol? 
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the particuUr churches within the limits of the 
civil jurisdidion in which it is established ; 
that is to say, without espousing the plan of 
the independents. OUl Rogers saw how hard 
this would bear upon our own national esta¬ 
blishment, and therefore, in analysing the for¬ 
mer part of the article, he forges two proposi¬ 
tions, which are neither expressed nor implied 
in the terms of the article, viz. 1. There is but 
ONE church. 2. The visible church is a ca- 
TH 0 X.IC church. Which was giving back to 
the Romanists, all that the article meant to 
take from them. But this article hath of late 
puzzled others more than it did old Rogers, 
Archdeacon Tbltic (who, by the way, hath 
composed a neio creed, with the requisite for¬ 
malities of, JVe believe, See. and hath had the 
honour of gaining the assent and consent of 
the clergy of his Archdeaconry to the nume¬ 
rous articles of it) having accommodated the 
terms of this Igth article to his purpose of dis¬ 
guising the plain sense of the 20th, tells his 
audience, ^‘We are there” [i. e. in this 19 th 
article] “told, that church” [the church 
which, in the 20th hath power to decree, See.] 
** may err, even in matters of faith.” What 
church may err in matters of faith Surely 
not the church in the which the pure word of 
God is preached, at least so long as that church 
continues to adhere to what is preached. The 
Archdeacon goes on. And it,” [the 19th 
article] *Hnstances in the churches of Jerusa- 
lem, Alexandria, and Antioch, as well as 
Rome.” That is to say, the article instances 
in churches wherein the pure word of God is 
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7}ot preached. But what are these instances to 
the clmrch wherein the pure word of God is 
preached ? Is the church of England one such 
church, or not? Why, a—yes, but—“Dr. 
“ Tottie never heard that the church of Eng- 
“ land ever laid any claim to infallibility.” 
Perhaps not; but did he ever hear the church 
of England, or any one of those who are au¬ 
thorised to speak for her, acknowledge that 
she hath erred, with the same candor and free¬ 
dom with which the 19th article taxes the 
church of Jerusalem, &c. to have erred? The 
clmrch of England therefore claims to be an 
iinerring church to-day, whatever she may be 
to-morrow. And it is undoubtedly in this ca¬ 
pacity, that she claims power to decree rites 
and ceremonies, and authority in controver¬ 
sies of faith, a poxoer and authority which she 
cannot pretend to, if she is put upon a level 
with those churches \v\\\ch have erred, not only 
in their living and manner of ceremonies, but 
also in ^natters of faith. For no church can 
have power or authority to decree erroneous 
ceremonies, or to decide in favour of ei'roneous 
articles of faith. And yet if the Archdeacon’s 
argument, drawn from the 19th article, hath 
any view, it is to put the church of England 
into the same circumstances with the churches 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, 
which have erred both in manner of ceremo¬ 
nies, and matters of faith, and consequently, 
have no power or authority to decree the one, 
or decide the other.—But perhaps we are seek¬ 
ing for a meaning where the honest dignitary 
had none, but to raise a little dust to accom- 
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modate his logic to the sagacity of his auclir 
ence. Dr. Tottie’s charge, 1/72, p. 10, 11. 

SPEECH, 

“ Pcsidcsthe 20th article, stating the author 
riiy of the church, is very dark, and either 
“ contradidls itself, or says nothing, or what i§ 
“ contrary to the known laws of the land. Be- 
“ sides, several other things in the thirty-nine 
“ articles, have been preached and writ against 
by men of great favour, power, and piefer- 
“ ment in the church,” 

REMARK. 

As this hath continued to be the case ever 
since this period, a colledlive view of these 
preachings zwA writings for a hundred years by 
past, might not be unedifying, and may per¬ 
haps be exhibited in due time, and will serve 
to give us some notion of the extent of that 
latitude, said to be allofved in his Majesty’s de? 
claration, under which the orthodox subscri¬ 
bers shelter themselves to this hour. And as 
Dr. justly observes, though this decla¬ 

ration should not prove to be legal, such an 
exhibition will shew, that, what some people, 
in this degenerate age, call prevarication, is 
completely justified by the practice of these 
eminent lights of our church in Charles IId'§ 
days. 
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SPEECH. 

He humbly conceived the lifiirgywas not 
so sacred, being made by men the other day, 
“ and thought to be more differing from the 
“ dissenting protestants, and less easy to be 
complied with, upon the advantage of apre- 
“ tence well known unto us all, of making 
“ [such] alterations as might the better unite 
“ us; instead whereof, there is scarce one al- 
‘‘ feralion but widens the breach.” 

R E MAR K, 

One would hope that no argument can be 
drawn from the fate of the dissenters’ bill in ^ 
certain augustassembly, that the same wretched 
policy is still in vogue amongst us. 

S P E E C II. 

“ And no ordination allowed by it here (as 
it now stands last reformed in the Jet of 
“ Uniformity) but what is episcopal, insomuch 
“ that a popish pritst is capable, when conveiv 
“ ted, of any church preferment, u'ithout re- 
“ ordination ; but no protestant minister not 
“ episcopally ordained, but is required fo be 
“ re-ordained: asmuebas inns lies, unchurch- 
“ ing all the protestants that have not 

bishops; though the contrary was both al- 
“ lowed and praftised from the beginning of 
“ the reformation, till the time of that A^t, 
and several bishops made of such as were 
never ordained priests by bishops.” 
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REMARK. 

1 have heard 1t said, that as the act of uni¬ 
formity, 14. Car. II. hath no healing retro¬ 
spective clause confirming these presbyterian 
ordinations, if the ordination of an incumbent 
of the present time could be clearly derived 
from one of them, though an hundred years 
ago, the law would oblige such incumbent to 
be re-ordained, before he could be intituled to 
the profits of his living. And even then, he 
would have to shew, that the re-ordaining bi¬ 
shop could make out his succession from King 
Harry’s bishops, without one break in the epis¬ 
copal manoeuvre, by the unhallowed hand of 
a presbyter : and whatever may be the laxo, 
this we know is the divinity, which entitles our 
brethren, the catholic priests, to step over the 
threshold without the ceremony exa6lcd of our 
adversaries, who have only, it seems 
pretended holy orders. 

SPEECH. 

‘‘ Moreover, the uncharitableness of it was 
“ so much against the interest of the crown 
“ and church of England, (casting off the 
“ dependency of the whole protestant party 
“ abroad) that it would have been bought by 
“ the pope and the' French king at a vast 
“ sum of money ; and it is difficult to con- 
“ ceive so great an advantage fell to them 
“ merely by chance, and without their help, 
“ so that he thought to endeavour to alter, and 
“ restore the liturgy to what it M'as in Queen 
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Elizabeth’s days, might consist with his be- 
iiig a very good protestant. 

“ As to the catechism, he really thought it ' 
“ might be mended ; and durst declare to 
them, it was not well there was not a better 
** made. 

“ For the homilies, he thought there might 
be a better book made; and the third ho- 
“ mily, of repairing and keeping clean of 
“ churches, might be omitted.” 

REMARK. 

His lordship probably, proposed the omission 
of this homily, in consideration of the little 
importance of the subjefil of it, when compar¬ 
ed with the rest. Or, perhaps, he might see 
in it, (as who may not) some traces of that 
very superstition, which is censured in the 
three foregoing discourses, against peril of 
idolatry, and superfluous decking of churches. 
Of one of which. Fuller the church historian 
says, that " it stands with a spunge in one 
hand to wipe out all pi6lures, and a hammer 
in the other, to beat down all images of 
God and saints erected in churches.” Church 
Hist. XVI Cent. Book ix. p. 75. A sort of 
peril of which, it seems, we need not be ap¬ 
prehensive, since a certain enlightened digni¬ 
tary published his book intitled. The Ornaments 
of Chprehes considered, with a particular View 
to the late Decoration of the parish church of 
St. Mahgaret, Westminster ; wherein the 
author lays himself out to conBitc all the ar¬ 
guments urged in the said homilies, against 
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setting up images in churches, with a profu¬ 
sion of learning and zeal, which would not dis¬ 
grace the subtlety or the cause of a Beltarmine. 
The orthodox, of the present mode would, I 
am afraid, be displeased with us should we say, 
that neither this writer, nor the eminent doc¬ 
tor who decorated the chapel in Charlotte- 
street, with api6lureof the annunciation, com\A 
subscribe the thirty-fifth article of the church 
of England, without a sp\ce prewrication. 
Both of them, no doubt, had their salvos. Both 
of them, no doubr, saw the necessity of assert¬ 
ing the religious honour due, not only to the 
virgin MARY, but to St. GEORGE of Cappa¬ 
docia, and St. CATHERINE of Alexandria, 
against the fanatics, who were for adhering to 
the plain sense of two or three obsolete honiir 
lies. 


SPEECH. 

■ * What is yet stranger than all this, the ca- 
mons of our church, are direftly the old po- 
" pish canons, which are still in force, and no 
other ; which will appear, if you turn to the 
*“ statute 25. Henry VIII. c. 19. confirmed 
and received hy \. Elizabeth, where all those 
“ canons are established, until an alteration 
should be made by the king, in pursuance 
“ of that adt; which thing was attempted by 
“ Edward VI. but not perfeded, and let 
alone ever since, for what reasons, the lords 
“ the bishops could best tell.” 
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REMARK. 

These !a\\fs of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth^ 
stand just as they did in 1675, under the pro- 
•viso, that “ such canons, &c. benotcontra- 
riant or repugnant to the laws, statutes,and 
“ customs of this realm, nor to the damage 
“ or hurt of the king’s prerogative royal;” 
which gives many of them a currency in our 
ecclesiastical courts at this day. The Refor¬ 
matio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, prepared in 
the reign of king EdzvardNl. was intended to 
put the canon law upon a less exceptionable 
footing. Perhaps matters are just as well now 
as that reformation would have made them ; 
but why all other reformation of the canon 
law should be let alone for two hundred years, 
is a question, that is frequently asked, but not 
easily answered. The plan of the intended re¬ 
formation of the ecclesiastical laws, took in 
the modification of doftrines. Dr. Tottie hath 
condescended to take an article from it, for 
the use of his new creed. Had the petitioners 
ventured upon such a step, they would have 
been told of their presumption in departing from 
the established faith. 

SPEECH. 

And it was very hard to be obliged by 
“ oath, not endeavour to alter, either the 
English common prayer book, or the canon 
of the mass. 

“ But if they meant the latter, that the pro- 
testant religion is contained in all those,but 
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that ever}' part of those is not' the protestant 
“ religion, then he apprehended it might be 
“ in the bishop’s power to declare, ex p6st 
facto, what is the protestant religion ornot^ 
“ or else they mnst leave it to every man to 
“ judge for himself what parts of those.books 
“ are or are not; and then their oath had been 
“ much better let alone.” 

R E M a' R K. 

By good luck, it QJffa let alone. But a com¬ 
modious succedaneum in the 36th canon hath 
made the loss of this oath the less to be regret¬ 
ted, particularly as the subscriptions there en¬ 
joined, do not leave it to every man to judge 
for himself what parts of those books are, or 
are not the protestant religion ; superseding 
all ex post facto declarations but one, viz. that 
the established dignity of those five trails ren¬ 
ders the whole unalterable, and takes away all 
occasion of specifying the particulars of the 
protestant religion. 

NARRATIVE.. 

“ Much of this nature was said by that lord 
“ and others, and the great officers ai^ bishops 
were so hard put to it,, that they seimed wil- 
** ling and convinced to admit of an expe- 
dient.” 

In consequence of this seeming willingness, 
certain expedients were offered by certain lords^ 
who thought as Lord Shaftesbury did; parti¬ 
cularly one by Lord Grey, of Rolston. 
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But,” says the narrative, “ the Lord 
“ Treasurer, who had privately before con- 
“ sented to it, speaking against it, gave the 
“ word and sign to that party, and it being 
“ put to the question, the major vote answer- 
“ ed all arguments, and the Lord Grey’s pro- 
position was laid aside. 

REMARK. 

How happy are we in these times, when the 
major vote is of no service to any cause, with¬ 
out the superior argument! But the case is in¬ 
deed too serious for pleasantry, unless it is the 
pleasantry of the winners. To others it must 
be a subje61: of unfeigned sorrow, that the lea¬ 
ders of our theological fashions are got no far¬ 
ther in the science of church policy, than the 
system of a set of men, who conformed their 
protestant discipline to the views of a popish 
king. Ye spirits of Burnet, Tillotson, Locke, 
Clarke, Newton, dloadly, &c. what is be¬ 
come of your labours, to prepare the minds of 
the rising generation for the execution of the 
generous plan of Christian reformation, you so 
clearly pointed out to them! What of the 
hopes, which some of you expressed, that re 
ligious oppression could not long survive the 
re-establishment of civil liberty by those gra¬ 
cious princes who delivered us from the poli¬ 
tics of a Petre and a BoHngbroke! But the 
scene is too mortifying for a retrospe6t. Well 
may we say with Ophelia, 

- Woe are we, 

T'have seen, what we have seen, see what xceeee, 
FINIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


THE editor is aware of some spirited and 
pertinent Remarks on Bishop Ho kh's Charge^ 
by a country clergyman^ lately published, which 
may well be thought sufficient to have super¬ 
seded the following address j but Bishop Thy- 
lor's little tra6l falling in the way of the editor, 
and suggesting some topics, not particularly 
noticed in those Remarks, he hoped it would 
not be thought superfluous to offer his senti¬ 
ments on Bishop Taylor's performance, and 
at the same time, to take a more particular 
view of Bishop Hurd’s charge, by way of 
contrasting the different ideas of two eminent 
prelates, equally cordial and zealous in their 
attachment to tne church of England; the re¬ 
sult of which, he presumes, will serve to con¬ 
vince the impartial and dispassionate, of the 
little edification or utility that is to be reaped 
from an unwarrantable policy, which has been 
so long a reproach to tne protestant religion, 
as well as a grievance to so many serious and 
pious professors of it. 

Q3 






DEDICATION 


TO TUB 


Eight Eevcrencl the Lord Bishop 


oe 


LICHFIELD and C O V E N T E Y 


My Lord, 

The moral demonstration of the truth of the 
Christian religion, re-published by your lord- 
ship from bishop Tayt,or’s Duct or Dubitan- 
tium, Avas indeed nexv to the editor of these pa 
pers, and gav^e him something more tlian a bare 
curiosity to know, rrhat the author of so ex¬ 
cellent a tradl had said upon other subjedls, in 
that voluminous work. 

Inhuming over the book, he met Avith the 
folloAving remarkable discourse on subscription 
to articles and forms of confession, * a subjeft 


* Book ui. chap. 4, Ruk xxiii. p. 35(). 
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much debated both in former and later tlmcg, 
and which has not been thought unworthy of 
your lordship’s consideration so lately as the 
year 1776. 

. The editor had not observed, that in any of 
the late controversial pamphlets concerning 
subscription, bishop Tavlor’s judgment had 
been referred to on either side ; and on that 
account imagined, that a new edition of it 
would not be an unacceptable publication to 
that part of the clcrg}-^, Avho interest themselves 
in the determination of a question, of no small 
importance to the reputation of; the church of 
England, and tl\e integrity of so large a numr 
her of her members, as are required to sub* 
scribe their assent to her established forms of 
do61rine and tvorship. 

Bishop Tavlor seems to have been as canr 
did and explicit a casuist as most of that pro¬ 
fession. But it is of the essence of casuistry 
to be ambiguous and obscure in its positions, 
and too commonly evasive and indeterminate 
in its conclusions. The editor, on that ac¬ 
count requests, that the notes subjoined to the 
bishop’s tra^t, may be taken only as an attempt 
to ascertain the meaning of several passages in 
it, which seemed to him not to be expressed 
with sufficient precision. In this he may have 
been unsuccessful; and therefore submits him¬ 
self, with all humility, to the correikion of 
those who have more (fiscernment in scrutiniy 
zing the force and effect of casuistical distinc¬ 
tions. 

It seems, however, that bishop Taylor 
vent upon principles differen,t from those es^ 
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poused by your lordship, in your charge deli- 
rered to the clergy of the diocese of Lichfield 
and CovENTEY, at your lordship’s primary 
visitation in 1775 and 1776. A circumstance 
which, together with the high esteem your 
lordship expresses of bishop Taylor’s piety 
and good reasoning, gave the first hint to the 
editor, to inscribe his papers to your lordship; 
a liberty which h^ should not have taken, but 
with a view of receiving all possible satisfac* 
tion on asubjedt, which he is certain is, in your 
lordship’s opinion, as well as his own, of great 
importance. 

It is true, there is no necessity that, because 
your lordship agrees with bishop Taylor in 
his demonstration of the truth of the Christian 
religion, you should agree with him in his judg- 
nient on articles and forms of confession in 
particular churches. Your lordship hath put 
in a sutficient caution against any such conclu* 
sion, in the editor’s preface to the moral 
monstration; by allowing, that “-some few 
“ fa6ts and testimonies alledged in the course 
“ of the argunient by Dr. Taylor, have, on 
“ stricter examination, been found not so per- 
“ tinent or considerable as they were taken to 
“ be in the writer’s time.” 

And yet as your lordship so cordially agrees 
wirh the bishop in the foundation of Christian¬ 
ity, .it must surprise some of the readers of 
both performances, that the authors should 
differ from each other so widely and so mate¬ 
rially, concerning what is understood by both 
to be built upon it, that it Is impossible the 
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ground u^ork should sustdn both yoyrsupcrr 
stry6lures; . v 

, • Your lordship will therefore, J trust, 'permit 
me,to point out, with all due deference to yx>ur 
lordship’s station in the church, and with a 
very high estimation of your lordship’s eminent 
'abilities, some'particulars in yur : lordship’s 
charge which have not yet convinced me, that 
subscription to the articlqs of rcligmn, and 
other forms of confession established in the 
church of England, can be justified upon tlic 
genuine .principles of the piotestant religion. 

Your lordship seems to lay your foundation 
in the words ot our Saviour to his apostles, 
John. ?cy.' 1(). I have i;hosen and ordu 'tned you, 
that ye should, go and bring forth fruit, and 
that your fruit should remain ; and this text 
your lordship understands to belong to the 
clergy of all future times, as well as to the apos¬ 
tles ; for'it is said:—“ In these affefting Avoi ds 
“ of our dl' ine master, the apostles iirst, and 
after them, all succeeding ministers of the 
gospel, are called upon to bring forth, 
“ 1. The fruit of a right faith in their liearers, 
&c.” And again ; ‘‘ Such, my reverend 
“ brethren,^ is the cud for which we are chosen 
* * and ordained to serve jn the church ofChrist. ” 
p. 3. 

I ani one amongunany others, my lord, who 
have always thought it extremely unsafe and 
precarious, to apply any words of our Saviour, 
by which he commissioned his twelve apostles, 
to the office and authority of the modern cler¬ 
gy- 
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1. The choice and ordination of tlie latter is 
different from that of the apostles in so many 
respects, and particularly in having in it so 
large a mixture of human policy, that few who 
take the trouble to compare the circumstances 
of each, wijl be persuaded that both originate 
from the same authority. 

2. If the modern clergy are and or- 

dained by Christ, and in consequence of the 
words cited by your lordship, every sentence 
and every word of this fifteenth chapter of St. 
John’s gospel, and indeed the whole discourse 
of our Saviour to his apostles, from the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth to the end of the six¬ 
teenth, must be considered as addressed to the 
present clergy, as well as to them, whicli I 
presume, your lordship for very evident reasons, 
will not insist upon. 

3. So far indeed is your lordship from con-r 
fining (as some narrow minded divines have 
done) this choice and ordination to the clergy 
of the episcopal church of England, that you 
have imparted it to “ all succeeding ministers 
“ of the gospel,’’that is to say, to every minister 
of every Christian clmrch, and of every con¬ 
gregation which professes the religion of Christ. 
The concession is benevolent, and worthy of 
your lordship’s candour and good sense, (for 
all of them have, in fa61; an equal claim to the 
honour) but whether this concession is not ra- 
tlrer too liberal to consist with some subsequent 
parts of your lordship’s discourse, we may 
have occasion to consider as we proceed. 

4. As it is so evident, tluit the clergy of 
nmdern times are not actually and personally 
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clioscn and ordained by Christ himself, it will 
be natural to ask, how this apostolic choice 
and ordination is transferred to them ? Your 
lordship seems to have obliged yourself to an¬ 
swer, that they are chosen and ordained in 
•virtue of this text, and as being employed in 
bringingforth the samefruits that were brought 
forth by the apostles. 

But is not this to say, that they are •virtually 
thus chosen and ordained ? In other words, 
that they they are the virtual representatives 
of the apostles ? 

This, I acknowledge, has been the plea of 
manj^ other ecclesiastjcal writers j but when¬ 
ever it has been examined by the record, it has 
always been found, that •virtual representation^ 
is as great a solecism in Christian divinity, as 
it has lately been proved to be in state policy. 

Your lordship, however, having ascer¬ 
tained the choice and ordination of all mini¬ 
sters of the gospel after the apostles, proceeds 
to enumerate the ends for which they are so 
chosen and ordained ; the first of which is said 
to be, to instru6t their hearers in the right 
faith. 

* ‘ The first obje6t of our ministry, ” says your 
lordslnp, “ is to instruct our hearers in the 
“ RIGHT FAITH ; and to this end we are re- 
*♦ quired to take heed to our doctrine.'^ p. 4. 

But, with due submission, it does not ap¬ 
pear to me, that is the first obje6t of the 
Christian ministry ; at least our Saviour seems 
to have been of a different judgment, John 
vii. 17* If any man will do his fcill, says our 
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Lord, he shall know of the doctrine^ ’tohethetP 
it be of God, or 'whether I speak of myself. 

The first objeft of the Christian minister seems 
from this text to be, to teach his hearers the 
WILL OF GOD, or the preceptive part of the 
Christian religion in the first place, and to eiiT 
force the practice of it, as an indispensible inlet 
into the knowledge of the doflrine. 

In proof of your lordship’s position, your 
lord$liip seems to lay great stress upon the text, 
i Tim. iv. |6. and in appearance, at least, to 
infer frogi it, that “ a dogmatic theology be» 
“ comes essential to Christianity.” 

But neither is it recommended to Timothy 
to take heed to his doctrine, as his first objedt, 
for he is previously enjoined to take heed to 
himself. 

The Greek word in Timothy, is 
which signifies teaching upon any subjedt; but 
if your lordship would have it in this place, 'to 
mean dogmatic teaching, I hope your lordship 
will allow, that (our Saviour’s word in 
St. John) is full as expressive of dogmatic the¬ 
ology as ; and, as it is used by the 

evangelist in the passage above cited, undoubt¬ 
edly means the dodlrine peculiar to the chris 
tian dispensation; whereas may mean 

instrudtion of any sort, as particularly the in- 
strudtion to be learned from the writings of 
former times. Horn. xv. 4. 

Let me not be thought to find fault with 
your lordship merely for not distributing the 
heads of your subje^ in logical arrangement. 
The observation is of importance, and experU 
ence has justified the wisdom of our blessed 
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Lord, in all the subsequent times of Christia¬ 
nity. If the rulers of the church in early 
times, had not besotted themselves, and per¬ 
plexed their hearers by beginning with dogma¬ 
tic theology, instead of inculcating the neces¬ 
sity of doing the will of God in the first place; 
and if they had begun to take heed to them¬ 
selves, before they began to take the so7't of 
heed they did to dogmatic theology, “ the most 
“ violent animositiesamongchristiaus,”spoken 
of by your lordship in the sequel, had proba - 
bly oeen avoided. 

Your lordship, however, asserts/ that “a 

“ dogmatic theology, becomes essential to 
“ Christianity.” 

Dogmatic theology, my lord, is an ungraci¬ 
ous, rough, scholastic expression; and when 
a])plied to the doftrines of the gospel seems to 
derogate from the simplicity or them, and is 
hot a little ominous to the peace and good will 
among men, which wa6 proclaimed, as the result 
of it, by tlie angelic host; and I could not help 
observing, how much better the paragraph 
where it stands, would have read without it, 
and have been equally intelligible, thus: 

“The religion of Jesus, claiming to be from 
“ God, the doctrines it delivers^ are as well to 
“ be believed, as its precepts tb^be observed, 
“ - -and its professors are equally bound by a 
“ certain rule of/aiih and manners." 

Dogmatic theology, is indeed a term pro¬ 
per enough to characterise those creeds and 
confessions which have been fabricated and 
imposed upon the churches of Christ, as a rule 
of iXxciY faith, by meg who ambitiously atfebted 
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to have the dominion over it. But I xrould wil¬ 
lingly hope your lordship did not introduce it 
here, by way of making room for i\\e justifica¬ 
tion of such creeds and confessions, essential 
to Christianity. And yet, wliy else is it men¬ 
tioned? 

But, however, it must not be admitted that 
any thing of the doctrinal kind is essential to 
Christianity but what is contained in the scrip¬ 
tures; and your lordship accordingly informs 
us, that “when the scriptures of the New Tes- 
“ tanient were made public, tliese were the 
“rules of faith to the whole church of Christ.” 
That is to say, to all Christians. 

And are they not so still? It should seem 
not in your lordship’s opinion; for thus you pro¬ 
ceed. 

“ And if that church had agreed in the in- 
“ terpretation of them; or if peace and charity 
“ could have consisted with its disagreement, 
“ 710 othe7' provision for the maintenance of tho 
“ faith had been thought needfi^l.” p. .5, 

The purport of which seems to be, “ that 
“ the whole church of Christ not agreeing ia 
“ the interpretation of the scriptures of tho 
“ New Testament, and their disagreement be- 
“ ing inconsistent with the peace and charity 
“ of that church, the scriptures of the New 
“ Testament were thought insnjficient for tho 
‘ ‘ maintenance of the faith ; and therefore 
“ SOME OTHER provision for the maintenancQ 
“ of the faith was thought needful.” 

This, my lord, is assumed as a faft,'which, 
your lordship proceeds to accptint for and ex¬ 
plain, as follows; 
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** But the scriptures, like alt other writings, 
** being liable to a different constru6lion, ac- 
cording to the different views and capacities 
of uninspired men, and it being presently 
“ found that such difference of construction, 
produced the most violent animosities among 
** Christians, while each seCt pretended a divine 
authority for its own fancies; no remedy oc- 
“ curred, &c.” Ibid. 

Your lordship has touched this matter with 
much prudential caution, but the representa¬ 
tion is too superficial to.be satisfactory to those 
who are disposed to examine into thereat state 
of the fads of which this cursory view is given 
by your lordship. 

The vemains of ecclesiastical history have 
afforded some farther light into the transadi- 
ons of the times, and characters of the men to 
whom your lordship hath alluded ; and from 
these we learn, 

1. That it was not//<e whole church of Christ 
that disagreed in the interpretation of the 
scriptures, but chiefly churchmen, who gave 
themselves the name of the church, and on 
that pretence, undertook to give rules and 
laws to all other christiairs. 

2. It appears that this disagreement of in¬ 
terpretations, did not arise so much from the 
different construction to which the scriptures 
are liable, as from the terms and phrases intro¬ 
duced into their interpretations from a dogma- 
tic philosophy, totally different from, and to-^ 
tally unauthorised by the terms and phrases of 
scripture. This, I think, your lordship will 
allow; for as you call these interpretations 

''y the fancies of uninspired men^ pretending 
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“ only to divine authority,” your lordship will 
hardly contend that they could arise from any 
fair and just construflion of the scriptures, 

3. Ecclesiastical history informs ms, that 
these uninspired men were bishops and priests, 
assuming, either singly or in large assemblies, 
to impose their own interpretations of scrip¬ 
ture upon the members of those se^ls who 
were respe£tively induced to adhere to them. 
But these bishops and priests were ministers of 
the gospel, and consequently, according to 
your lordship, were among those, who, after 
the apostles were called upon to bring forth 
fruit ; that is to say, they were chosen and or- 
dained by Christ, as virtual representatives of 
the apostles, that they might bring forth fruit.' 
But surely the fruit they were chosen and or¬ 
dained, and called upon by Christ to bring 
forth, could not be violent animosities among 
Christians. 

What shall we say then? shall we degrade 
these men from the honour of being chosen and 
ordained by Christ, on account of the evil fruit 
they brought forth? But would not their ad¬ 
vocates (for advocates they have had, from the 
commencement of their appearance, to the 
present hour) plead, that .every one of them in 
nis own opinion, brought forth the fruit of a 
right faith ? That each of their different in¬ 
terpretations of the scriptures, was equally au¬ 
thentic with those of the more modern leaders 
of the church? and for the rest, that the cir¬ 
cumstances of the choice and ordination of them 
were equally apostolic with those, with which 
the clergy of the diocese of Lichfield and Coven¬ 
try have been chosen and ordained f 
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These particulars, my lord, prevail with me 
to wish, that your lardship had not founded 
the clerical function, as it is now conferred and 
exercised, upon so high an authority. There 
is little credit or advantage to be got by claim¬ 
ing a privilege, as an indispensible qualifica¬ 
tion for inculcating a 7'ight faith, which is en¬ 
joyed in common with those who have mani¬ 
festly inculcated Siwrmig one; and of whose 
ministry the remaining fruits (the most con¬ 
spicuous of them at least) were “violent ani- 
“ mosities among Christians.” 

Let us see, however, whether, in quest of a 
remedy, we may not profit by the healing wis¬ 
dom of succeeding times, as held forth by your 
lordship, who informs us, that, 

“No remedy occurred for fnese disorders, 
“ but that the catholic church should be held 
“ together by one and the same confession, 
“ received and acknowledged by all its mini- 
“ sters.” p. 5. 

But it would be to little purpose that this re¬ 
medy should occur to any but those Who had 
the authority or the power to apply it. And 
who were they? If we go to ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory we shall find th.at they were only another 
set of churchmen assembled in some council 
called oecumenical, and who, in virtue of call¬ 
ing themselves the catholic church, took upon 
themselves to interpret the scriptures, and to 
prescribe a rule of faith for the whole catholic 
church, that is to say, for every individual 
professing the Christian religion on the face of 
the earth; and yet we find, that this rule of 
faith was only to be received and acknow- 
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ledged by all the m/nisfei's of the catliolid 
church; which may create a suspicion, tliat the 
ministers had been in the opinion of the coun¬ 
cil, the chief authors of the disorders in ihe 
church; and that Avithout their unruly and 
pragmatical zeal in favour of their own fiincies, 
the lay members of the catholic church would 
have been very peaceable and unanimous in 
receiving the scriptures as their only rule of 
faith. 

Again, what was this ‘'one and the same 
“ confession?” It was a form of words devised 
by these leaders of the church, consisting of 
such interpretations of the scriptures as ap¬ 
peared to themselves to be reasonable and true, 
and condemning every othef interpretation as 
false and heretical, 

litit a projeft of this kind must, upon the 
Tery face of it, appear to he produdive of 
fierce eon trad idion from those whose interpre¬ 
tations were condemned, and to whom the in¬ 
fallibility of the councilor the creedmaker was. 
not previously demonstrated. And if this was 
the oti/}/ remedy that occurred to these reve¬ 
rend fathers, they must have been very defici¬ 
ent, either in sagacity, or humility, for they 
might have found a hundred remedies in the 
writings of the apostles, both more pradicable 
in their application, and more promising with 
resped to their efl’ed. 

“ But,” as your lordship justly observes, 
“ this extensive projed was afterwards found, 
“ imjxradicable.” And no wonder. But not 
altogether on account of its eTteniivaje^i'; for 


n 
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there is a confession in the New Testament, 
li om. X. 9. which, if it had been proposed to 
he received and acknoAvledged by the whole 
catholic church, in its native simplicity, would 
not, I arn persuaded, have met with one dis- 
SOI ter ill the whole body, who was sincere in 
his profession of Christianity. 

I hc case appears to have been this; some of 
the ministers to wdiom this general confession 
was proposed by the council as a test of their 
right faith, thought themselves suflSciently in- 
ligltlcned to perceive, that it contained false 
interpretations of scripture. Others questioned 
the authority of the council, though called 
oecumenical, to prescribe exclusive interpreta¬ 
tions of scripture; and on these accounts, with 
a pretty large mixture of personal animosity, 
this projefled remedy became an inflammatory 
incentive to the disorders already subsisting 
among Christians, and instead of abating, ad¬ 
ded greatly to the evil. 

' Tlie substitute for this remedy M'hich had 
miscarried, was, according to your lordship, 
that, “those who agreed in tlie same interpre- 
** tation of the sacred oracles, should be allowed 
to separate from all others, and unite them- 
“selvesinone distin61an4«tt^ofdj«fl/€ church.* 
This, my lord, seems to be a very interesting 
piece of church history, and naturally suggests 
an enquiry, by whom were these men allowed 
to separate from all others? and to whom, upon 
their separation, did the church they formed 
become subordinate ? If they were allowed to 
separate by any superior and competent autho¬ 
rity, and separated in to thatau- 
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tKorJty, we lose the idea of schism, wliJchydut 
lordship "says afterwards, was introduced 
into the church. , 

On the other hand, if tliese men separated 
of themselves from all others without sttch al-^ 
iowance or authority, and united themselves by 
mutual agreement, and by their own authority, 
they became a voluntary society, subordinate 
to no man oi* body of men Out of their own 
fraternity. 

Again, “tboSe who Agreed in the same in- 
“ terpretation of the sacred oracles, were al- 
“ lowed to separate frm all others;'^ that is, 
from all who did not agree in the same inter¬ 
pretations,; 

What became of these others? Did they 
continue still their violent animosities? No, 
for this allowance was the remedy for these dis-^ 
orders. TItc alternative is, they were aW al¬ 
lowed to unite themselves in separate societies, 
according to their several in terpretations of the' 
sacred oracles, But unless your lordship can 
point out the superior authority which had the 
controul of them all, we must look upon each 
of these churches to be co'^ordinate with the 
rest, and to have no common Superior, but 
Christ. And then again, the idea of schisth 
vanishes away, for iro separation can be un¬ 
lawful oT even blameable, wliere there is no 
earthly authority to prescribe the terms of uni¬ 
on, or no co-erctve power to restrain or eorre^ 
the separatists. 

To talk of Sliming oi toleratirtg>tthete there 
kr no man or ebvreh in existence, which hath 

H2 
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authority to prevent or restrain what is said to 
be allowed or tolerated, is at the best, using a 
confused and oliscure language; whichisofno 
service to any writers, but those who have such 
indirefl views, as must not at any rate be im¬ 
puted to your lordship. 

I can indeed easily conceive the difficulties 
your lordship must be under, in assigning a 
local habitation and a nanie to this paramount 
authority, to which your lordship supposes the 
separating churches to be subordinate. For 
after the church of England hath so positively 
.asserted, that “the churches of Jerusalem, 

“ Aled'andria, Antioch and iJewe,. have erred, 

not only in their living and manner of cere- 
“ monies, but also in matters of faith,” your 
lordship, could with no good grace have con¬ 
ferred a controuling authority on any of thent; 
and where to find an unerring church with 
which to'intrust such authority, no man can 
tell. 

At length, indeed, your lordship rids us of 
all apprehensions'of tfcAww, either as an evil or 
a crime,as resulting from the separation of dis¬ 
agreeing churches, by stating-the toleration to 
he Viutual, not the effe6l of a tolerating or al- 
loxving authority, but of a general principle 
adopted by each separate community; that is' 
of a general principle, that all these communi¬ 
ties were co-ordinate, dind none of them subor¬ 
dinate (a word dropped, perhaps inadvertently, 
in the prece«rmg page) to any person, or to 
any church w'hatsoever. ” - 

Your lordship reports it asa.fa^, that “though 
“ a diversity of interpretation in consequence' 
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“ of this liberty” (of separating) ‘‘ prevailed 
“ ill different Christian communities, which 
“ yet acknowledged the same common rule, 
“ the scriptures of God; still, peace was, by 
“ this means, preserved in eacA particular com- 
“ niunity.” p. 6. 

It is to be wished your lordship had ascer¬ 
tained the period in the history of Christiani¬ 
ty, when this was the case ; or indeed pitched 
upon any one community in aii}^ period where 
peace was preserved “by virtue of this expe¬ 
dient;” that is to say, by virtue of adopting a 
confession, agreeing with their interpretation 
of the scriptures, different from otlier churches. 

The general histories of those times afford us 
no satisfactory evidence of the truth of your 
lordship’s account. One" proof indeed of the 
effect of confessions in particular churches, 
they do afford ; namely, that their members, or 
rather their ministers, disagreeing about the 
signification of the terms used in their confes¬ 
sion, referred the matter in dispute to some 
distant bishop, and in length of time, to the 
bishop of Rome, as having pre-eminence over 
the rest, who obliged them all, in the event; to 
accept of Ais confession, as decisive of all dis¬ 
putes. 

This expedient it must be confessed, preser¬ 
ved a very profound peace for a very consider¬ 
able time,’through all the of the ca¬ 

tholic church so called. 

If your lordship can produce any instance 
where peace was preserved, in particular church¬ 
es, by virtue of any other sort of operation of 
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tlipir peculiar confession, thp information will 
be both new and curiousl 

Your lordship, however, seems to be so se¬ 
cure in the certainty of this fa^t, that you ven¬ 
ture to say, ‘‘This, in onp word, is the orit 
oitr and at the same time, the justificat 
“ TioN of creeds and confessions.” 

Now, my lord, the origin of creeds and con¬ 
fessions assigned by your lordship, is, that 
• ‘ somo other provision for the maintenance of 
“ the faith, besides the scriptures, was thought 
“ needful;” which clearly implies the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the scriptures as a rule of faith, or for 
the maintenance of the faith. 

But will this presumption, (without looking 
into the shocking consequences of \t) justify 
creeds and confessions of human device, to 
any genuine protestautupon earth? Why then 
will your loi’dship put it off for mch justifica- 
iion upon a mere supposition r For the fa6t by 
which the justification of creeds and confessi-* 
ons,,as derived from this origin of them, shouliT 
be confirmed, is, even in your lordship’s re¬ 
port, merely ideal, ending in this futile dis^ 
junftive, that peace was, or might be inagoo4 
measure^, presei^ped, &c, by the expedient of 
confessions. 

Your lordship goes on. “ Which creeds and 
M confessions are only a bond of union between 
“ the members of each Christian society. For 
the purpose of them is not to set up human 
decisions against the word of Qod. p. 6.” 
How tar creeds and confessions have been 
1* bonds of union between the members of par- 
*' tipwlar churches,” in former times, has just 
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been considered. If your lordship alludes to 
any particular confession of later times, for 
whose justification you are move immediately 
concerned, the merits of the plea shall be dis¬ 
cussed when they are brought more into view. 

In the mean time your lordship gives us a 
t^egative reason for this assertion; “for the 
“ purpose of them is not to set up human de- 
“ visions against the word of God.” 

But suppose this is tiot the purpose of them, 
will it follow, that they are a bond of union 
between the members of each Christian society? 
But to let that pass. 

To set up human decisions against the word 

of God, may signify to set them up either in 
opposition to, or in competition with the word 
of God: and (if we exceptthc church of Rome) 
perhaps no framers of creeds and conl'cssions 
have avowed any such impious purpose. 

But if human decisions, when they are set 
up, have the same efl'e^l, with respeCl to the 
word of God, as if they were framed with the 
express purpose of opposing or rivalling the 
word of God, it matters little upon what plau¬ 
sible pretences they are exhibited as rules of 
faith. 

From informing us what the purpose of creeds 
and confessions is not, your lordship proceeds 
to state what it is : namely ; “ by larger com- 
“ ments, and more explicit declarations, in 
“ such points of doCtrine, as have been dilfer- 

ently apprehended, and much controvcit- 

“ ed, to EXPRESS and ASCERTAIlt THE SENSE 

“ in which THE V interpret that wo ED [of God] 
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who communicate together in the same 
“ church.” 

I very much doubt, whether, when this ac¬ 
count comes to be applied to the members who 
communicate in that same church of which 
your lordship is undertaking the justification, 
you will choose to abide by it. But referring 
that matter to its proper place, permit me to 
make a few observations on the account itself. 

It is not to be supposed, that the sense of 
scripture was so clearly expressed, and so in¬ 
disputably ascertained by these larger com¬ 
ments, and more cx|>licit declarations, that 
every Individual, or even a majority of those 
u’hocommunicated together in the same church, 
perfectly comprehended that these were authen¬ 
tic interpretations of the scriptures, by means 
of their ow'u examination. If they did, the 
dispositions and capacities of the common run 
of men in those days, must have been very- 
dilFercnt from those of all succeeding genera¬ 
tions. 

In these larger comments, and more “ ex- 
** plicit declarations,” there must be great va¬ 
riety, and some con trad i6lion with rcspedl to 
“the senses espoused in other churches, and with 
respeft to points much controverted; much 
abstruse and dogmatic determination, which 
one in ten of the communicants would not un¬ 
derstand ; and to those who did not understand 
them, the purpose of their respe6live creed or 
confession, would not he answered ; that is, 
to them the sense of scripture would not be as- 
•certained by the confession ; and among the 
.numbers who, .in these circumstances, commu¬ 
nicated with the same church, a large majo- 
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rity must be supposed to have adhered to it 
upon very difFereut considerations from those of 
its orthodoxy, and would have adhered to it 
on those considerations, whether that church 
had a confession or not. There were tliercfore, 
M’ith respeilil to creeds and confessions, only 
the echoes of their ministers. 

On the other hand, they who required some 
other sort of proof for the orthodoxy of the 
confession, would seek it, not from the scrip¬ 
tures, but from some scholastic system, the fa¬ 
vourite of their own particular seft. But they 
wlioimagine tliat peace would be thus procured 
among these co-ordinate churches by mutual 
toleration are much mistaken as to the fa6t. 
Tire war among them was perpetual, and so 
continued, till by a general appeal to the uni¬ 
versal pastor at Rome, they all became united 
under his authority. 

But, however, after all, if the case should 
be mistaken, and if, according to your lord- 
ship, peace was, in a good measure, preserved 
among these disagreeing churches, by virtue 
of their several confessions, and the operation 
of a mutual toleration, it is a thousand pities 
they should have been disturlicd by the inter¬ 
ference of the state, that is by the state’s gi¬ 
ving the preference to one of these churches 
above the rest. The reprobation and intole¬ 
rance of all the others, was the immediate con¬ 
sequence of this preference. The confession 
of the state was adopted, prescribed, and en¬ 
forced as the common confession, in exclusion 
of all others. 

“ Thenceforth the state concurs with the 

[favoured] church to enforce one Qommon. 
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confession^ by confining the emoluments it 
provitles for the encouragement of religion^ 
to peculiar do6lrines of the favoured church.’' 
This passage, my lord, is not worded with 
.yourlordship’susualaccuracy. Religion ought 
to be encouraged in every subject of the state ; 
emoluments in common language, mean tem¬ 
poral advantages, and in this particular -pas- 
'sage, rexoards. Whence some inadvertent rea¬ 
ders might be led to suppose, that every sub-r 
jeft of the state, is, qr ought to be paid for 
being religious. 

Your lordship’s meaning, I presume, might 
be more clearly ascertained by some such alter¬ 
ation as thisby-confining the mainte- 
“ nanfe it [the state] provides for the teachers 
“ of religion, to those ministers who profess 
“ the dodlrines of the favoured church,” 

All other ministers are of course, excluded 
from such maintenance; and, as far as depends 
upon the state, compelled to conform, on the 
pain of wanting a competent subsistence. Yet 
these, as your lordship has represented their 
case at the beginniug of your discourse, are, 
among those “ ministers of the gospel, chosen 
“ and ordained to bring forth the fruits of a 
“ right faith and therefore your lordship 
has to shew, that they are not chosen and or- 
dained in the satne manner as the ministers of 
the favoured church are ehosen and ordained ; 
and that they only bring forth the fruits of a 
wrong faith ; otherwise we shall be at a loss 
to discern the equity of thus excluding them 
from a maintenance : for they will say [and 
who can confiite them) that they encourage 
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religion as well as the ministers of the favoured 
church. 

But indeed it is not the equity of the state 
towards the excluded ministers or churches to 
which your lordship js here referring, hut its 
equity “ towards that religiops society with 
“ which it is now so closely conhedted.” 

The state, my lord, seldom confers emolu¬ 
ments, without some services in return; and 
this circumstance requires that^ we should be 
informed, upon what stipulations this close con- 
nedlion js formed. 

These your lordship has not mentioned, To 
ascertain these, we must have recourse to the 
work of another prelate, who hath called this 
close conneftion an “ alliance betM'eep church 
“ and state.” 4nd from him we learn, that 
the state confers these emoluments on the fa¬ 
voured church, on the valuable consideration 
of receiving from her, certain privileges, sup¬ 
posed to be, before this close connexion took 
place, appropriated to the church alone. 

Undoubtedly, my lord, equity requires of 
the state, to fulfil the conditions of its trea¬ 
ties, whether with foreign powers, or with its 
own subjedls. Bat it can hardly be unknown 
to your lordship, that many intelligent and 
worthy persons have questioned, whether,sup- 
posing .the church to liave once been in pos¬ 
session of these privileges which she is said to 
have given up to the state, she could possibly 
part with them, consistently with her charac¬ 
ter of a Christian church. 

By the church your lordship must here mean, 
eh^rchmenf for these alone receiving the eino- 
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iuments, are the parties with whom the state 
makes the-bargain ; and these being the’ per¬ 
sons intrusted with these privileges, in virtue 
of being chosen and ordained by Christ, will 
certainly be understood by some people, to 
have betrayed their trust,in trafficking for them 
with the civil magistrate. 

It is doubted likewise whether the civil ma¬ 
gistrate, being Christian, can, consistently 
with his profesgion, accept of, or exercise these 
privileges. But prudence Tividi good policy ht- 
ing his only motives, and external peace and se¬ 
cular utility his only ohjc6ls inmaking the con- 
traftj he will think his title to them full as good 
as that of the church; and should the church, 
at any future.time, repent of the bargain, say¬ 
ing, I have sinned, in that I have betrayed my 
trust, the state, I apprehend, would be auf 
thorised, in virtue of the concessions made to 
it in bishop Wauburton’s book of alliance, 
to answer, JFhut is that to me ? see thou to 
that. 

But the bargain is made, and equity requires 
that it should be performed on both sides, and 
these above being the conditions of it, it is of 
no consequence whether the doctrines the state 
maintains are true or false, popish or mahome- 
t in (as Dj. Balguy acutely observes) provi» 
ded, as your lordship expresses it, “ the state 
conceives its own true interests to be concern- 
ed it) maintaining those peculiar dodirines.” 
The case indeed would vary considerably, if 
it should be found necessary, that those doc¬ 
trines must agree with the scriptures of the 
New Testament, For a compliance with that. 
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condition, might deprive the favoured church 
of that authority by which it conveys its Chris¬ 
tian privileges to the state, .and the state of its 
lawful power of accepting or exercising them ; 
and by that means, the utility and peace re¬ 
sulting from Dr. Warbubton’s system, might 
be endangered. 

But however, all this this will not enable us 
to discover the equity of excludingtheministers 
of the unfavoured churches from a maintenance 
or a share of those emoluments which should 

in all states, be provided for the teachers of re¬ 
ligion. These ministers (I repeat it again) as 
teachers of religion, come under the charatler, 
which according to your lordship, belongs to 
all ministers of the gospel, after the apostles, 
namely, of men chosen and ordained by Christ, 
at least till it is proved, that this charadter does 
not belong to these particular men ; which I 
think your lordship hath not attempted. 

“ Thus,” says your lordship, “ whether wo 
“ regard the church before it acquires the coun- 
“ tenauce of the state, as intent on truth and 
“ orthodoxy, and only meditating how best 
“ to preserve truth in the bosom of peace; 
“ or whether we regard the state, after it af- 
“ fords that countenance- to the eluirch, as- 
“ studious to provide fur its own great ob- 
“ general utility, of which the preserva- 
“ tion of peace makes so considerable a part; 
'' either way we understand why an agree- 
“ ment of opinion is required in the appointed 
5‘ teachers of religion.” p. 8. 

Bat before we understand this, we must nn- 
derstaad, what church ygur lordship describes; 
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by the Words, “ The church before it ac^tiJr'e^ 
“ the countenance of the state.” Thecatholic’ 
church cannot come under this descfiplion. 
This church your lordship hath cantoned into 
quarters , each of them'interpreting the scrip¬ 
tures diversly from the rest, each of them equal-^ 
ly intent on truth and orthodoxy} each of them 
meditating how best to preserve that truth iu 
the bosom of peace, and each of them subsist¬ 
ing in virtue of the general principle of mutual 
toleration. 

f If we suppose the catholic church to be the 
aggregate ot all these particular churches, what 
reason Can your lordship gite, why the ap¬ 
pointed teachers of religion in them, should be 
required to agree in the same opinions, or in¬ 
terpretations of scripture, which will not de¬ 
stroy the general principle of mutual toleration, 
and imply an unjustifiable usurpation of autho¬ 
rity in some one of these churches ? If, on ano¬ 
ther hand, we qonsider these churches as the 
members of the catholic church, and at the 
same time enjoying their liberty under a mu¬ 
tual toleration in diversities of opinions, we 
must say, that the catholic church was intent 
upon a hundred different truths, and a hundred 
differentorthodoxies, and only meditating how 
to preserve these truths and these orthodoxies, 
in the bosom of peace. To suppose the catho¬ 
lic church, in these circumstances, to require 
all the appointed guides and teachers of religion 
of these mutually tolerating churches, to agree 
in the same opinion, is to suppose the catholic 
church to be intent upon reviving the violent 
UttimositUs-, which by virtue of the general; 
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prlncipte of a mutual toleration, had been hap¬ 
pily composed, which will be but a Very in¬ 
different reason, and not tobeeasiW understood 
for making such requisition. The catholic 
church therefore, is effeS:ually excluded from 
the case stated by your lordship. 

If any particular church be meant by your 
lordship, it should have been specified by name, 
in order to make us understand, why this agree¬ 
ment of opinion in the appointed guides and 
teachers of that church, is or should be requi¬ 
red, before that church-acquired the counte¬ 
nance of the state. 

If the iustauce is (as I suppose your lord- 
ship’s hearers woidd understand you) the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, it would, I bcHeve, be 
clifficult to point out a period when the church 
of England existed upon the foot of mutual 
toleration only; or in other words, in a state 
of independency, previous to her acquiring the 
countenance of the state. Such an indepen¬ 
dency is with respedt to the church of England, 
a mere theoretic vision, contrived to vest that 
church in privileges wherewith to barter with 
the state for its countenance; such privileges 
as were never in the church’s possession; and 
thus the fabric of the alliance, being baseless, 
falls to the ground. 

The close connection of the church of Eng¬ 
land with the state, may be said to have begun 
with the profession of the protestant religion 
in that state. Before that period the church 
of England was intent upon that truth, and 
ihat orthodoxy which was the truth and ortho¬ 
doxy of the church of Rome, and- only medita- 
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ted how best to preserve that truth and ortho¬ 
doxy in the bosom of the pope. 

It was the state that took the church and the 
church’s truth nwA orthodoxy, out of the bosom 
of the pope; and that not without rcluftance 
on the part of the church, that is to say, of the 
churchmen of England, or what we may call 
tlie nominal church of England. And the 
state thought this so considerable a service to 
the people, or the real church of England, 
that the state founded upon the merit of it, a 
title to the management both of the church 
and churchmen of England. And accordingly 
Bishop Burnet says, that “the state being sa- 
“ tisbed with the grounds,” [that is, with the 
doctrines] “on which the reformation went, 
“ they received it themselves, and enafled it 
“ for the people.” 

The church indeed, that is, the churchmen, 
have not always been satisfied with this inter¬ 
ference of the state. All the countenance, 
and all the emoluments the state could bestow 
upon them, could not jirevent them from grum¬ 
bling, that the state encroached upon their 
apostolic authority, whicli, as they have asser¬ 
ted, gave them an independent authority, and 
an hnperium distinct from that of the state, 
and tor which they have, at times, fiercely 
contended; and it may be remembered (per¬ 
haps by your lordship) that when Dr. War- 
burton's comprotnising scheme of alliance 
first appeareil, the churchmen of the high or¬ 
thodox stamp, were grievously offended with 
him, for attempting to change their old posture 
of defence; which indeed was no other thaa 
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tlie posture of brandisJiing, in the face of the' 
state,, the plea, tliat they were virfuailt/ chosen 
and ordained by Christ to bring forth the fruits 
of a right faith, whether they had the counte¬ 
nance of the st£Ue or notj in which, if your 
lordship be right in the application of your 
text, they could not he far wrong. 

13ut permit me, my lord, for a while, to give 
up the fa6l, and to consider what figure the 
church will make, upon the supposition that 
your lordship’s representation is true, with re- 
spe6l to any church. 

“ The church, before it acquires the coun- 
“ tenance of the state, is to.be regarded as in- 
“ tent on truth and orthodoxy, and oxLYme-t 
** ditating how best to preserve that truth in 
“ the bosom of peace.” 

In this situation, the church is well and 
laudably employed, and in her true and proper 
charafler, that is, in the charafter she assumes, 
of being ‘^chosen aud ordained by Christ to 
“ bring forth the fruits of a right faith.'* 

13ut under favour, rny lord, we shall never 
be able to undcrstandi upon what .grounds the 
church, in this situation, should require an 
agreement of opinion in the appointed guides 
and teachers of religion. 

For how.will your lordship distinguish the 
church, “ regarded in these circumstances of 
“ independence on the state,” from the appoint 
ted guides aud teachers of religion ? Who rr/r- 
pointed these guides and teachers of religion ^ 
Are they not stated by your lordship to be chosen. 


S 
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m^ordainedi and sent forth, hy Christ Wm- 
self? And is it not a little incongruous to 
suppose, men so chosen, and so ordained, to 
be subje6l to any external authority, or to any 
authority distina from that of Christ, before 
their connection with the state ? It should 
seem, that if, in these circumstances, an agree¬ 
ment of opinion is required in these appointed 
guides and teachers or religion, it must be re¬ 
quired by Christ alone, and then the rule of 
such agreement must be the scriptures of the 
New Testament alone, and not an human for- 
mula*ry prescribed by any authority distinCl 
from the authority 6f Christ. The contrary 
supposition is the chief objection which protes- 
tants have to the church of Rome, considered 
even as an ecclesiastical .Authority.. 

Well, but by some means or other, this 
church gets to be countenanced by, and con¬ 
nected with the state; and then, a very consi¬ 
derable alteration in her situation and circum¬ 
stances takes place. 

Before this connection, thechurch only me¬ 
ditated to secure the truth in the bosom of 
peace ; now she must something else. 

She must meditate how to secure utility as well 
untruth; or rather indeed, she must give over 
meditating at all, and leave all meditations 
upon such matters to the state. 

And here indeed truth alone, and out of 
close connection with secular utility, will be 
out of the question. There may be truths use¬ 
less, and perhaps inconsistent with the utility 
of the state. True doCtrines which the state 
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may conceive Its own true interests concerned 
td maintain. 

The utilities, or the true intefesis of tliQ 
state, are all of the teml^oral kind, such as be-< 
long to the kingdoms of this world and the 
glory of them ; and the peculiar do&Tines which 
the state thinks fit to maintain in support of 
these utilities and true interests, may be dif¬ 
ferent from, and even opposite, to those doc-* 
trines in which the true of those wlio 

are seeking the kingdom of God are compri¬ 
sed ; and which it concerns those seekers to 
maintain. ' ^ 

We may easily understand Indeed, from 
hence, why the state should require its own ap¬ 
pointed guides and teacherrof religion to agree 
in opinion, in view of itsoxvn great object, ge¬ 
neral utility ; and why it should exclude those 
from the oflice of guides and teachers of reli¬ 
gion, who hold opinions and dodlrines, though 
ever so true, which are not conformable to the 
peculiar doflrines of the state. 

But what figure must the church make in 
this kind of connexion with the state?—That 
church which before this connexion, was in¬ 
tent upon truth and orthodoxj^and only* medi¬ 
tating how to preservethat truth in the bosom of 
peace, of thatpeacewhich Cliri%t /e/Vwithhisdis- 
ciples, and which hegave them, notps the world 
giveth. John xiv, £7. that is to say, not that 
peace which is founded on considerations of 
political utility, but that peace which may be 
called,. with a little variation of your lordship’s 
expression, the peace of the bosom. 


S. 3 ' 
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Can a more dishonourable idea be given of 
guides and teachers of religion, supposed to 
be appointed, chosen and ordained b")? Christ, 
to bring forth the fruits of a right faith, and 
supposed to be intent only on the preservation 
of truth and orthodoxy, than to represent them 
all of a sudden, as deserting their original duty 
and mixing and adulterating the truth with 
the corrupt maxims of secular utility; resign¬ 
ing the privileges of their original appointment 
in exchange for an appointment by political 
powers, whose great obje6l is utility, without 
any especial regard to truth, and who will not 
acknowledge them for teachers of religion, but 
upou'condition, that they profess to agree in opi¬ 
nion with a precarious common formulary oipe¬ 
culiar doftrines, without any solid foundation, 
but the rrtere conception of the state, that its 
true interest is concerned to maintain them. 

Hut, it seems we are to understand, that this 
common state formulary is true and orthodox" 
“ ihr,” says your lordship, this formulary 
“ is not proposed in opposition to that deli ver- 
“ ed in the scriptures, but by way of more 
“ precise explanation of what is believed to 
“ be its true meaning.” 

And where is the popish priest who will not 
say as much for the creed of Pope Pius, or the 
Trent catechism? rvith this advantage,indeed, 
above your lordship, that he begins with pro¬ 
ving, or at least asserting, a paramount autho¬ 
rity to.explain and interpret for all the world. 

. The learned and discerning Dr. Balguy 
saw this advantage in all its strength; and, 
sensible, iliat an ecclesiastical authority with 
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these powers, would not do for a protestant 
state, he happily hit upon the expedient of 
transforming it into a civil authority, for the 
grounds of which, he told us, it was to no 
purpose to go to the scriptures; and therefore 
referred us only to the book of alliance; from 
■whence it was inferred, that, with respeft to 
the obligation of conforming, it was not at all 
material, whether the state formulary was a 
protestant, or indeed a Christian formulary or 
not, for that the civil magistrate had it in his 
option to establish what religion he j)leased. 

But your lordship, taking the scriptures as a 
rule of faith into your account, seems to have 
laid yourself under an obligation of-proving, 
that this common formulary^ or more precise 
explanation of what is believed to be the true 
meaning of the scriptures, is reasonably pro¬ 
posed to the guides and teachers of religion, 
as a test of their right faith ; or in other words, 
that it is proposed to them by a competent 
scriptural autliority. 

The notion of a guide or a teacher of reli¬ 
gion, pre-supposes such guide or teacher to be 
properly instru6led in the principles and doc¬ 
trines of the religion he guttles or teaches; and 
it is not what others believe to be the true mean¬ 
ing of the scriptures, that is to be the rule of 
his guiding or teaching, but his own belief, 
till it is proved, that those others have an un¬ 
deniable authority to overrule his judgment, 
or his belief. In this .matter therefore your 
lordship seems to have left your audience short 
of proper information. 
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Y our lordship calls this common formulary, 

“ a EULE in subordination to the general rule 
of Christians;” meaning the holy scriptures j 
Jjut if it is a rule pretending to make the mean¬ 
ing of the scriptures more plain and precise than 
the expression of the scriptures hatnmade it, it 
is a rule which implies the imperfection of the 
scriptures, as the general rule of the faith of 
Christians. And in this case, it is a rule, not 
in subordination to the scriptures, but, in 
fa6l, the leading rule of the faith of Christians, 
by which the guides add teachers of religion 
“ undertake to frame theirpublic instrudiions.” 

But upon whatever general principles of go¬ 
vernment, or political league, your lordship 
and Dr. Balouy may proceed in your respec¬ 
tive speculations, you uill hardly be able.to 
prove, that the Christian and protestantmagi- 
. jstrate can either rightf ully or reasonably pro¬ 
pose “ a common formulary of faith, explana- 
“ lory of the meaning of the scriptures, ac- 
“ cording to his own belief, regulated by con- 
siderations of secular utility,” upon Chris¬ 
tian and protestant guides and teachers of re¬ 
ligion as “ a rule by which to framp their pub- 
“ licinstru6lion.” 

I do not chuse on this occasion to offer my 
own sentiments ii) confutation of this hypo¬ 
thesis, but rather to borrow the words of an’ 
eminent writer, whose station in the church, 
if common fame may be trusted, is not inferior 
to your lordship’s, and.wbp considered the pro¬ 
priety of requiring subscription to articles of 
faitlj, iq an accufatp and riiqsterly fradl, not 
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very long before the date of your lordship’s 
charge. 

Seeing the same word of God is owned [by 
protestants] to be an adequate rule, amply 
sufficient for eternal salvation, and oiir on- 
ly safe guide to it, we ought surely to be 
content with this rule, and leave every doc* 
trine in exaftly the same degree of specialty 
and precision under which it was there ori- 
ginally delivered. We should beware of 
** having any other gospel preached unto us^ 
or any other articles propounded to us for 
“gospel: we neither should ourselves at- 
“ tempt to fix, nor, so far as in us lieth, suffer 
others to fix any standards or criterions of 
faith, separate from this gospel, as contain- 
“ ing authentic expositions on any part of it; 

and these of such authority, that the text 
“ itself must bend to them upon occasion, and 
“ be determined by these, as they are proved 
“ again by that in a circle. 

“ Such a proceeding constitutes the wojst 
“ part of the whole popish system, and easily 
“ makes way for all the rest; and perhaps ari- 
swers more exa6My than some may imagine 
“ to St. Paul’s charge of corrupting the word 
“ of (jod, and handling it deceitfully " 

I’rom speculation, your lordship proceeds to 
the case of subscription, as it is circumstanced 
in the church of England. 

“ This confession, or formulary of faith, is 

“ the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, tO whicll a 
“ subscription is required from every candi¬ 
date of the ministry; so that the sc rip- 
yuftE interpreted by these articles, is the 
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proper rule of cloflriiie to every minister of 
‘‘ our church.” p. 9. 

M^hetlier they arc a proper rule of do 6 lrine 
to every minister of the church of England, 
may be judged of by a circumstance which 
ought not to be-concealed; and which cannot 
be better represented than in the words of the 
respectable writer above cited. 

“ Though these same articles are called only 
** thirty nine, let no man from hence imagine, 
“ that he has only thirty-nine projiositions to 
“ deal with. He will find four or Jive times 
“ that number, though bound up indeed into 
“ so many bundles. The second article alone 
contains thirteen very substantial proposi- 
“ tions; \X\e seventeenth, twelve; the ticenty- 
Jifth, as many, and the like may be affirm- 
ed, in a greater or less degree, of the rest.” 
01(1 'rhomas Rogers, who opened these hun- 
idles and examined the contents of them,found 
jn them one hundred and thirty-six proposi¬ 
tions, but assigns only /owr to the second arti¬ 
cle, ten to the seventeenth, and eleven to the 
iwentyjifth; and if we take in the thirty-Jifth, 
•\vhich enumerates the homilies, as containing 
41 godly and wholesome doctrine, the proposi¬ 
tions contained in these articles,will amount to 
ten times thirty-nine. 

“ And now,” [to cite once more thejudici- 
ous author of the truft above-mentioned] “may 
“ it not well be questioned, whether in any 
** one science or subject in the world, so many 
H distinct propositions can be found, beyond 
absolute intuition, or deihonstration, where- 
in 9ven twelve men, much less where twelV 
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“ thousand, and a perpetual succession of 
“ them through every vicissitude of learning 
“ and knowledge, can be made uniformly fo 
“ agree.” 

And yet your lordship scruples not toaflirrii, 
that, “ the scripture interpreted by these arti- 
“ cles, is the proper rule of dr)6lrine to every 
“ minister of the church of England.” 

* “ It follows,” says your lordship, from 
** what has been said, that such as cannot 
honestly assent to this formulary, must 
“ (if they aspire to be teachers of religion) 
unite themselves with someother 
church.” 

No, my lord, it xlocs not follow from what 
has been said, if your lordship means, as a 
conclusion from a fair argument. It follows 
from the rigor of a partial, unreasonable, and 
oppressive law, inflic'ling calamity upon many 
worthy, pious teachers of the Christian religion, 
for their honesty. For to pass by the inaccu¬ 
rate jexpression, of sonui other consentient 
church, such a church as your lordship means, 
may not be easily found ; for other churches 
are blockaded by articles, from the approach of 
many an honest man who aspires to be a teac]ier 
of religion. 

Your lordship goes on : “ This compulsion 
“ may, sometimes, be a hardship, but can,in 
“ no cascj be an injury; or ifsoine may cluise 
to consider it in the light of an injurj', it is 
“ such an one as must be suflered by indivi- 
“ duals, for the general good of that society 
to which they belong.” 
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Your lordship must allow me to remind you, 
that this compulsion is exercised upon men, 
who, for any thing that appears to the con¬ 
trary in this discourse, are equally cAoicn and 
prdained by Christ himself, with those that 
compel them. Strong and clear, therefore, 
should be the evidence, that the compellers 
have authority to inflift this hardship upon 
those, who with resped to their original com¬ 
mission, are their equals. But no such evi¬ 
dence being produced by your lordship, we are 
at liberty tocall these compellers, usurpers,and 
persecutors. 

And indeed, my lord, I am afraid, some 
people will say, such a period as this could ne¬ 
ver come from the bosom of Christian peace, 
which can qever be reconciled to compulsion of 
any kind, in matters of religion. This I am 
sure of, that expressions approving of and vin¬ 
dicating such compulsion, can never come 
from the bosom of Christian charity. 

‘ But pray, my lord, to what society may these 
honest non-subscribers be supposed to belong f 
They cannot be said, properly, to belong to 
the society which refuses them its protedion,or 
even its countenance, and that because of their 
hiHtesty. 

However, among the people of the place 
** where they have their abode, ** thdy must 
** suffer hardship and injury for the general 

good of that people.” And yet they are not 
accused of any crime against civil society, nor 
represented as infringing the municipal laws 
or the country, nor are they supposed to be 
unqualified by their religious opinions, to be 
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peaceable and obedient subjedls, in any cle? 
partment where their abilities and industry 
might be useful and beneficial to the ciri/com¬ 
munity. 

In these circumstances, it was surely incum¬ 
bent on your lordship to be very particular in 
setting forth the general good of the society to 
which these honest men are said to belong, 
which could require their exclusion from so 
many privileges enjoyed by their fellow sub¬ 
jects, whose superior merit consists only in as¬ 
senting to some religions opinions, to which 
the others could not honestli) agree. 

Your lordship was at liberty to use the ge¬ 
neral terms utility and peace, when you were 
employed in delineating your theory i but in 
this part of your discourse, your lordship is 
advanced to matters of faCl; and the mere sup¬ 
position, that it is for the general good of the 
kingdom of England, that honest and worthy 
teachers of religion should suffer hardship, be¬ 
cause they cannot in conscience subscribe to the 
thirty-nine articles of religion, will not satis¬ 
fy an ingenuous and inquisitive mind. It is 
for the honour of the society to which your 
lordship belongs, to be candid and explicit in 
supporting your hypothesis,* by indisputable 
instances. 

“ It is nothing,” says y^our lordship, “ that 
“ some objedl to these articles, as improper, 
“ or ill </m<;«.”That is to say, as improper and 
bad interpretations of scripture. And is this 
nothing ? Does it not concern a protestant 
coiumunity, that the interpretations of scrip- 
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ture, which it espouses as u rule of faith, should 
be proved* to be ntxlhcx improper nov ill draum? 

No, “ the CHURCH will judge for'itself in 
“ these points.” 

And is the church then once more got re¬ 
leased from the trammels of her state alliance? 
Is she once more sui juris, and in a condition 
to these points jor herself ? so it seems, 
for she is now become one of those “ societies 
“ which have the same right of private 

JUDGMENT as individuals.” It is but a 
while ago, that the church was a body con- 
jiefled or • compounded with another body, 
and so far from being in a capacity to judge 
for herself, as an individual, that she was in¬ 
corporated with the state, and u^as not al¬ 
lowed either to aft or tXAxik for herself in any 
points. 

But we may congratulate the church upon 
this emancipation, (though perhaps she might 
find it difficult to prove it) without allowing 
the right your lordship asserts on her behalt. 

An individual has a right to judge for him¬ 
self, but for no one else. Whatever your lord- 
ship may mean in this sentence by the vague 
term, the church, is this the case of the church 
of England ? which i^ the question now at 
issue. 

Does the church of England, whether con ¬ 
sidered as consisting entirely of teachers of re¬ 
ligion, or as connetled with the ministers of 
civil government, judge for none but herself f 
And ifshe’hasthis right of judging for others, 
without being accountable to those others, for 
the propriety of her dodlriues, it is, 1 appre- 
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hend, a right to which a college of apostles 
never pretended, who'were studious to co»j- 
mend themselves to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God. 

If the church of England, considered as a 
society, has the right of private judgment 

that an individual out of connedlion with her 
has, there is no individual in connection with 
her, who can possibly have any right of pri¬ 
vate judgment of his own.' For the private 
judgment of the church must be the private 
judgment of every individual member of the 
church. Otherwise the church cannot have 
the same right of private judgment, that an 
individual has as such. 

“ And,” continues your lordship, ** till 
“ they” (that is, societies having a right of 
private judgment) “ revoke a constitution, it 
“ should, methinks, be presumed, that they 
“ see no cause to do it; just as it is very fitly 
“presumed, on the other hand, that such in- 

dividuals as will not subscribe to this con- 
“ stitution, cannot.” 

We are got again into theory and general 
speculation ; let us return if your lordship 
pleases, to the matter of faCl. 

What is the constitution in question ? It is 
a system of some scores of dogmatical proposi¬ 
tions called interpretations of the scriptures, 
and established as a rule for the appointed 
.guides and teachers of religion, whereby to 
frame their public instructions. 

This system is constituted in consequence of 
the church of England’s having the same right 
of private judgment as individuals. 
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But if the right of private judgment assert¬ 
ed by the church of England, destroys the 
right of private judgment of the individuals of 
that church, (as has been shewn to be the 
case) the constitution founded upon it, ought' 
not to have been made, and should certainly 
be revoked, upon a protestaot principle inde¬ 
pendent of the private judgment of the society, 
namely, the restoration of the individual to his 
Christian liberty ; from which your lordship 
has precluded him, by debarring him from ex¬ 
amining thepropnett/ of this constitution by his 
own private judgment, and referring him only 
to the private judgment of the church. 

The truth is, the two private judgments sta¬ 
ted by your lordship are incompatible, and all 
that is built upon the contrary supposition is 
utterly incongruous and destitute of founda¬ 
tion. Indeed, my lord, I little expefted to 
find this mean sophistical plea of a right of pri¬ 
vate jadgment in the church in any of your 
lordship’s writings. It is every way, unwor¬ 
thy of your lordship’s charafter. and abilities ; 
and sbould be left to the class of small writers 
iii defence of subscriptions, who having no 
private judgment to exercise, may well bS in¬ 
different where the right of it is placed. 

Your lordship says, “ it is to be presumed, 
that the church sees no cause for revoking 
this constitution ;”a'nd we are farther to pre¬ 
sume, that the church declares she sees ho 
cause to revoke &c. bond fde and' with Che ut-' 
most sincerity. 

It is indeed presumed, I believe, on all hands, 
that the church sees causes many to continue 
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this constitution. It is convenient for the 
church on many temporal accounts, and is con-' 
tinuetl perhaps for many reason’s not at all al¬ 
lied to those which individuals give for refusing 
to subscribe the thirty-nine articles. 

But after your lordship had averred, that 
this common formulary is constituted iu sub- 
“ ordination to the general rule of Christians, 
the holy scripturesto presume that the 
church sees no cause of another &ort for revo¬ 
king it, is presuming upon the good Jaiih of the 
church, at the expence of her knowledge and 
capacity. 

Your lordship concludes this division of your 
discourse with exhibiting another objection to 
subscription to these articles, namely, that Me 
articles themselves are liable to various intct'- 
pretations. 

Your lordship answers, “ Without doubt 
“ they are ; and so would any other which 
could be contrived. Yet with all the lati- 
tude of interpretation of which they are ca- 
“ pable, they still answer in a good degree, 
the main end of their appointment, as may 
“ be seen from the aniyiosity expressed by some 
“ against them, as too stridi.” 

It is, my lord, not a little remarkable, that 
the virtue your lordship ascribes to confessions,, 
of composing violent animosities, in the for¬ 
mer part of your discourse, should bQ so re- 
jnarkably contrasted by the contrary eli'edt, as¬ 
cribed by your lordship in the latter part of it 
to the confession of the church of England. 
There are your lordship says, animosities raised 
against the thirty nine articles, on account of 
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tlieir being too stricl:. It is still more extraor¬ 
dinary that your lordship should bring this cir¬ 
cumstance in evidence, that the articles an¬ 
swer their end in some good degree. Surely, 
my lord, some few among those who made up 
the several audiences to which your lordship 
delivered this discourse, must have felt this in¬ 
consistency, and havemused within themselves 
what end it could answer, either of peace in 
the church, or utility to the state, that these 
articles' shoald revive the animosities which 
former confessions had sp happily composed. 

They who object to, the articles, that they 
are too strict, mean, that they are too dogma¬ 
tical ; more dogmatical than the scriptures. 
Should not your lordship, instead of glorying 
in this, as a circumstance favourable to the ar¬ 
ticles, have bestowed a few lines to shew that 
this was not the case ? Let a dogmatic theo¬ 
logy be ever so essential to the Christian reli¬ 
gion, yet certainly a theology more dogmatic 
than the scriptures can be essential to nothing 
but a system congenial with that of the church 
of Rome, and only to be supported and vindi¬ 
cated by that antichristian authority, udiich 
exaiteth itself above all that is called GOD. 

Surely, my lord, the sense of any writings 
cannot be precisely expressed and ascertained 
by a variety of interpretatians ! 

But let us look into the case a little more 
carefully. 

Your lordship has informed us that' confes¬ 
sions took their rise from the different construc¬ 
tions put upon the scriptures, which made some 
other provision necessary for the maintenance 
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of the faith, the composing of animosities, and 
procuring peace. 

Upon the same footing your lordship places 
ihciv jiistyication as well as their origin. 

Now, my lord, will your lordship be pleas¬ 
ed to inform us, what especial quality the thirty 
nine articles, liable as they are to diff'erent 
and various interpretations, have to maintain 
the faith, compose animosities, and procure 
peace, which the scriptures have not ? 

The sense of scripture can never be ascer- 
iained, by various interpretations ; for various 
interpretations, are various senses. And why 
then are not other provisions necessary to as¬ 
certain the sense of the articles as wellas to 
ascertain the sense of scripture ? 

Truth can never be maintained by compo¬ 
sitions which are variously interpreted ; for as 
your lordship allows, truth can only be on one 
side. 

Vour lordship brings an instance where these 
articles occasion one sort of animosity,, and 
where it is certain the scriptures would occa¬ 
sion none ; for whoever thinks the articles are 
too stritf, must think they are stricter than the 
scriptures in those particular points ; and I 
am sure your lordship knows instances where 
they occasion still greater animostics, and that 
among those who do not refuse to subscribe 
them ; each being zealous to defend his om u 
interpretation, and to reprobate that of his ad¬ 
versary. 


T 
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And now, my lord, what may this wifliw ewd 
of the appointment of these articles be, which 
your lordship says they still answer in a good 
degree. The end for which the articles them¬ 
selves say they were appointed, is for the pre¬ 
venting diversities of opinions, and establishing 
consent, touching true religion. 

But to admit that they are susceptible of a 
latitude of interpretation, and that the church 
allows them to be subscribed in that latitude 
which the expression fairly admits, and to 
grant, as your lordship does, that they are lia¬ 
ble to various interpretations, and withal to 
assert that the main end for which the articles 
were appointed is still answered in a good de¬ 
gree, is not, my good lord, to interpret the 
title of the articles witli a latitude, but flatly 
to contradifil it, and give it the lye direct. 

Your lordship’s concluding period respect¬ 
ing this latitude p. 10. is so very extraordi¬ 
nary, and so destru6live of the utility we are 
supposed to receive from the en joyment of our 
organs of intuition, that though I shall tran¬ 
scribe it, it shall stand without any remark of 
mine, and only contrasted, with bishop Tay¬ 
lor’s sentiments on the subject ; and now take 
my leave of your lordship, with an humble 
wish that latitudinarian subscribers, of whom, 
I am told, there is no inconsiderable number 
in the church, may for tlifi future, know what 
to trust to. 
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Bishop HURD, Bishop TAYLOR. 

“ And if we only use “ This (latitude) is 
“ that latitude which “ the last remedy, but 
“ theexpression fairly “it is the worst; it 
“admits, and which “ hath in it something 
“ the church allows, “ of craft, but very 
“ they (the articles) “ little of ingenuity ; 
“ will continue to an- “ and if it can serve 
“ swer the great end “ the ends of peace, or 
“hitherto etfefted by “ofexternal charity, 
“ them; of preserving “or of a phantastic 
“ among the mem- “ concord, yet IT 
“ bers of the church, “ CANNOT SERVE 
“AN UNITY OF “THE ENDS OF 
“THE SPIRIT IN “TRUTH AND 
“ THE BOND OF “ HOLINESS, AND 
“PEACE.” . “ CHRISTIAN SIM- 

“ PLICITY,” 

I am, My Lord, 

Your lordship’s 

humble servant, 

THE EDITOR, 
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J3ISH0P TAYLOK’s 


JUDGMENT 

0 » 

SUBSCRIPTION, &c. 


Subscription to Articles and Forms of Confes 
sion in any particular church is wholly ol 
POLITICAL consideration. 

1 . 


When 


forms of confession are made, and 


public articles established, it is of great con¬ 
cernment, not only to the reputation of the 
■government, but to the unity and peace of that 
Christian community, that they be not public¬ 
ly opposed. 
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To this purpose we find so many subscrip¬ 
tions to the decrees of councils, by princes and 
prelates, and priests and deacons, by prefefts 
of cities and governors of countries ; it was an 
instrument of unity and peace, a declaration 
of their consent, and at no hand to be reproved 
unless it be in a false article, or with tyranny 
to consciences, or to maintain a faction. 

But that which the government looks after 
is, that no new religions be introduced to the 
public disturbance ; (a) oi which the Romans 
were so impatient, that they put to death a noble 
lady, POMPONIA GR^CINA, utpoknovcs 
tujusdam religionis ream, saith Tacitus; as be¬ 
ing guilty of a new religion, (b) 

Now to prevent this, subscription is invent¬ 
ed ; that is, an attestation of our consent ; 
which if it be required by the supreme autho- 
fity, it may be exafted in order to peace and 
unity; and Tacitus tells, that Jpudius Mu-’ 
reem (c) was degradetl from -the dignity of a 
senator, because he refused to subscribe to the 
^aws of Augustus. 

This is the same case, for subscription serves 
no other end but that which is necessary in go¬ 
vernment. 
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We fiocl in Polydore Virgil, that the ancient 
kings of England at their inauguration, Silicem 
tenebant juraturi per Jovem se religionem et 
ritus patrios retenturos, hcec verba loquentes* 
si sciens/allo, tunc me Diespiter salvd urbe ar- 
ceque, bonis omnibus ejiciat. “ They swore 
by Jupiter, that they would keep their reli- 
“ gion and theircountry rites, and cursed them 
" selves if they did not.” '(d) 

This was more than ecclesiastical subscrip¬ 
tion ; for that bound them to it for ever; this 
only gives witness fof our present consent; but 
according to its design and purpose, for the fu¬ 
ture, it binds us only to the conservation of 
peace and unity, (e) 

ir. 

For th'ough it may be very fitting to subscriba 
a confession of articles, yet it may be very un¬ 
fit that M'e swear always to be of the same mind 
for that is either a profession of infallibility in. 
the authority or in the artiple, or else a dircdl 
shutting our heart against all further clarity and 
manifestations of the truths of Goda 
And therefore subscription ought to be so in-* 
tended, that he who hath subscribed may not 
peroeiye himjelf taken in a snare.. 
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But yet lie thaE subscribes must do it to those 
purposes, and iu that sense and signification 
of things, which the supreme power intends in 
his commanding it; that is, at least, that he 
who subscribes does actually approve the arti¬ 
cles over-written : that he does, at that time, 
believe them to be such as it is said they are ; 
TRUE, if they only say they are TRUE ; 
USEFUL, if they pretend to USEFULNESS ; 
NECESSARY, if it be affirmed that they are 
necessary. For if the subscriber believes 
not this, he by hypocrisy, serves the ends of 
public pe 4 cc and his own preferment, 

Ul 

But this whole affair is to be conducted with 
some wariness, lest there come more evil by it 
than there can come good. And therefore al¬ 
though when articles are framed, the sons of the 
church ought to subscribe them for public peace 
in case they do heartily approve them ; yet 
such articles ought not to be made and impo¬ 
sed, unless they of themselves be necessary, and 
plain by a divine commandment, (f) 

And this was the advice of Melandlhon, Ut- 
sit igilitr discordiarinn finis, rcctefacitpotesta^ 
ebligans homines ut obtmperent, quando aUoqui 
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parere ist nccesse ; “ the su*preme power may 
“ then command men to subscribe to such ar- 
“ tides, which it is necessary they should be- 
“ lieve.” But if God hath not commanded us 
to believe them, nohumaii power can command 
us to profess them. 

IV. 

Beyond what is necessary or very useful, un¬ 
less peace be concerned in the publication of 
the article and its establishment, it is but weak¬ 
ly and impertinently concerned in the subscrip¬ 
tion. For if the peace of the church be safe 
without the article, how can it be concerned 
in the consent to it and profession of it, except¬ 
ing only by an accidental and a necessity su¬ 
perinduced by themselves and their own im¬ 
prudent forwardness, or itch of empire over 
consciences? (g)^ 

If an article be contested publicly, and is 
grown into parties and fadions, and these fac¬ 
tions cannot be appeased without decision of 
the question, then the conformity is as useful 
to peace as the sentence and determination 
was ; (h) and then there is nothing else to be 
considered, but that the article be true, or be¬ 
lieved to be so. 
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feut to them that are so persuaded, it is ne¬ 
cessary they obey, if they be required to sub¬ 
scribe ; and the supreme power hath authority 
to require it, because it is one of their greatest 
duties to govern and rule in peace. 

But these things can seldom happen thus, 
without our own fault; but when they do, there 
is inconvenience on all sides; but that which 
is least must be chosen. 

V.’ 

When articles are established without neces¬ 
sity, subscription must be required without ty¬ 
ranny and imperiousness. That is* it must be 
left to the liberty of the subje6t, to profess or 
not to profess that doctrine, (ij 

The reason is plain. In tilings not certain 
jn themselves, no man can give a law to the 
conscience, because all such laws must clearly 
be divine commandments; but if conscience 
cannot be bound to the article, and the profes¬ 
sion serves no necessary end of the common¬ 
wealth, then God does not bind, and man can¬ 
not j and therefore to bring evil upon men that 
do not believe the article, and dare not profess 
to believe what they do not, is injustice and 
oppression; it is a law of iniquity; and there- 
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fore it is not obligatory to conscience, and no 
human authority is sufficient for the sandtion 
and imposition. 

Socrates was wont to say, Sacramentum ob~ 
latum duabus de causis fide Jinnandum ; vel ut 
teipsum a turpi suspicione liberes, vel ut arnicas 
ex magnis pericutis cripias. “When you are 
“ required to give faith and security by a sa- 
“ crament, oath, or subscription, there are two 
“ cases in which you must not refuse ; when 
“ thou thyself art suspedlcd, and canst no 
“ otherwise purge thy self ; and when any of 
“ thy relations is in danger, that is,^ when it is 
“ for good to thyself or friends.” 

But when there is no necessity of faith, and 
no public need to be served, the causes that 
besides these injoin subscription, are fond per¬ 
suasions, and indiscrete zeal, and usurped em¬ 
pire over consciences ; ('/() io which cases, the 
ecclesiastical state hath no power to give com¬ 
mandments ; ftJ and if the civil state does, 
they oblige to suffering calamity, but not to 
any other conformity ; and then it is a diredl 
state of persecution. 
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VI. 

Upon the account of this rule, it hath been 
of late inquired, whether it can be lawful for 
any man to subscribe what he does not believe 
to be true, giving his hand to public peace,and 
keeping his conscience for God. (m) 

VII. 

But to this the answer is easy, if subscrip¬ 
tion does signify approbation ; for in that case 
it is hypocrisy, and a denying to confess with 
the mouth, what we believe A\^ith the ^heart. 
But if subscription were no more than the of¬ 
fice of the clerk of the signet, or of a council, 
who in form of law is to sign all the a6ls of 
council, then the consideration were different. 

For he that is a public officer, and interposes 
the signature of the court, not as the account 
of his own opinion, but as the formality of ^the 
court, all the world looks -upon it as none of 
his personal aft, but a solemnity of law, or an 
attestation of the aft of the council. 

But in subscription to articles of confession, 
or censure of propositions heretical, every ec- 
9 lesiastic that subscribes, does it for himself, 
and not for the court. Lubens et ex atrimo sub- 
scripsi ; that’s our form in the church of Eng- 
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land. Consentkns subscripsi; so it ^vas in the 
ancient councils, as St. Austin reports: “ I 
consent to the thing ; my mind goes along 
with it.” But in this case the whole affair is 
put to issue, which I touched upon before. 

If the intention of the superior be to require 
our assent to be testified by subscription, he 
that subscribes does profess his assent, and what¬ 
ever he thinks himself, it is the intention of 
the iinposer that qualifies the subscription. 

St. Austin tells of a senator that, upon his 
parole, went to treatfor his ransom or exchange, 
and ptomised to return to them again, in case 
he could not efFe6l it. But he going from the 
army, pretended to have forgot something, and 
came back presentley, and then departed. 

But telling his story to the Roman senate, 
and pretending himself quit of his promise, 
because he went back presently, they drove 
him out of the senate ; because they regarded 
not what he had in his head, but that which 
the enemy intended, when they made him swear 
to return, 


VIII. 

But the effeft of these considerations wilt be 
thisj that no particular church ought with ri^ 
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gour to require subscriptions to articles which 
are not evidently true and necessary to be pro* 
fessed. Because in the division of hearts that 
is in the world, it is certain that some good 
men may dissent, and then either they shall 
be afflided, or be tempted to hypocrisy ; of 
either of which if ecclesiastical laws be guilty, 
they are not for edification, but are neither just 
nor pious, and therefore oblige not. (n} 

IX. 

But if for temporary regards the supreme 
power do require subscription, those temporal 
regards must be complied with, so that the 
spiritual interest of souls and truth be secu¬ 
red. And therefore, the next good thing to 
the not imposing uncertain and unnecessary 
articles is, that great regard be had, and great 
ease be done to wise and peaceable dissen¬ 
ters. (0) 

X. 

And at last, in such cases, let the articles 
be made with as great latitude of sense as they 
can, and so that subscriptions be made to the 
form of words, let the subscribers understand 
them in what sense they please, which the 
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truth of God will suffer, and the words can bo 
capable of. 

This is the last remedy, but it is the worst; 
it hath in it something of craft, but very littia 
of ingenuity; and if it can serve the ends of 
peace, or of external charity, or of a phantas- 
tic concord; yet it cannot serve the ends of 
truth, and holiness, and Christian simplicity. (^) 
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NOTES 

Referred to in the foregoing Work. 


f a) That which the gorernmetitlookf after, is that no new reli¬ 
gions be introduced, &c. And liibl'cripiioti to ai tides and forms of 
confedion is the expedient adopted by the government for the pur- 
pole of ekcliiding Inch netv religions. But it is admitted, that lub- 
fenption is reproveabie in three cafes, i. When it is required to a 
falfe article: s. When it is exafted with tyranny tocoiifciences; 
and g. When it is only the means of maintaining a fatilon. For 
examination into thele matters, the member of a chriftian commu¬ 
nity ranfl be lent:—t. To the fcriplurcs,or, in biftiopTayloi’s terms, 
to the divine commandment. 2 . To his own private judgment; and 
3 . To the political views of the impofers. ■■ • -Peace and unity in 
the clirillian community, mnft therefore depend, not upon what is dea 
terinined in tlitfepoitits by the fiipreme civil, or political power, but 
(iti the two firfi cafes mure efpecially) upon what the iubi'ctiber’ihall 
determine foi himicif. 

CbJ Pomponia GracinaJ] The good bifhop cited Tacitus here 
by memory. Pemponia Gimcina was not put to death. She was 
indeed tried as a capital ufleiider, but acquitted bv her hufband to 
whom the judgment of her offence was cuminiticd. Poinponia 
Gracina injignisJemina, Plautio, qui ovans fe de Britannijs re- 
tulit, nupta, acJiiperJlitiemis externce rea, maritijudicio permiffa, 
lJquepri)co inftituto,propinquis coram, de capitejamaque conjugit 
cognovit, et infontem nuntiavit. Annal, >iii. 32 , The Romans 
could not be laid to be very impatient in this particular cafe; they 
feem rather to have confidered it in the light of a Jamily affair. 
And as there was an ancient law fur trying heretical ladies befoie 
their hufbands and relations, it (hould feem, their anceftors were of 
the fame opinion. liumuU lege, lays Lipfius, mutrona aduUerij 
■rea, marilopermissn cugnatiiqiee, Excurs, in Annal. iv. 42 . 'I’his 
oidinance iuppolcd that the offence rather concerned the culprit’s 
family than the community at large; and fuch undoubtedly was the 
legiflature’s opinion in the cafe of religimis ceremonies; otherwife ' 
what mnll become of the bithop of Oloccsler’s intercommunity of 
foreign rites with the public eilabliflied rites of the llatep Strabo,., 
as quoted by Lipfius upon this paffage of Tacitus, fays. Women am 
generally esteemed to be the chief promoters of s'uperstition, and 

u 
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tngage their husbands to attend religious feasts andeeremonksand 
ali'-kinds of superfluous worship. Bachelors, and men who live 
alone, are seldom found to be so disposed. This may ferve as a 
prefumptive argument at lead o( the general lenity of pagan govern* 
ments to fuperuitious females. The good bifliop, through inadver¬ 
tence one would hope, inflead of superstitionis externa:, in Tacitus, 
hath {ubdituted, nov(e cujusdam religionis, which words are indeed 
more for his purpofe, Commentators have fuppofed, that this fo¬ 
reign fuperllition was chriftianity or judaifm. But if Graecina ac¬ 
companied her hulband into Britain, it is more likely that the accu- 
falion related to the praflice or approbation of (ume druidical cere¬ 
monies, which (he obl'erved there. 

fcj Apudius Murana."] It (hould be, Apidius Merula: The 
good bilhop is unfortunate in his inftance: Merula was ftruck off the 
lift offenators, by the atbitraiy aS of the tyrant Tiberius,who was 
wholly managed by his favourite, Sejanus; And this a£l is brought 
by the hiftorian as one proof, that the emperor the more obftinaiely 
perftOed in. his inclemency, (another word for tyranny') the mote the 
Romans reraonftraied againll it. The other fafl is, that he fent a 
woman into banifhment, who had been legally tried and fenienccd to 
a milder punifliment. Tac'it. Annal. tV. 42. 

{dj They swore that they would ficeptheirreUgion,'] Sorry I am 
to remark here a grofs mifreprefentation, which cannot be accounted 
for by a fuppofed inadvertence or failure of memory. The words, 
je religionem et riiuspairios reteniumm, ate a very unfair interpo¬ 
lation of the bilhop, tofeive a caufe, of which I will venture to fay, 
he himfelf had nu good opinion. Polydore Vergil’s words are. 
Item, teste I'esto, laptdem silieem tenehanfjuraturi })er Jove?n, hac 
verba loquciites; si sciensfillo, turn me Diespiter, salva urbe arce~ 
one, bonis ejiciat, ut ego hunc lapidem. De invent, iv. 12, faith¬ 
fully copied from his author Fellus, and is no mure than the form of 
the oath taken by tiiofe who (wore by Jttpiter, whatever the occafiuii 
or the objcB of the oath might be. Polydore, indeed fays a little 
below, Hunepene morem ponti/ices nostri, reges, sacerdotes,prce- 
torcs ac cwleri onincs prafecti servant qui itajurant,antcquam 
ad ea muncra obeunda admittantur. But furely ihcle, even in 
Polydore’s lime, did not hold a flint stone in their hand when they 
fwore; fur he tells us that from the lime of Jufiinian, the method o{ 
fweariiig was by laying the liglii hand upon the golpeis, and faying^ 
ita me Deiis, et luec sancta evangelia juveiit; which is ftill the me¬ 
thod of {'wearing in nfe among us, from the king to the petty confla- 
id)le, and, in many inftances, where the religion and rites of the coun¬ 
try never come in qiiettion. On the other hand (if we mufl have 
reeourfe to precedents from paganiftn, to juftlFy cuilums which pre¬ 
vail under chriftianiiy) we Icarti from Feflus, that it was not lawful 
for (he FUmen QIalis -iq fwrar 00 any occafion. Auius Gelliyt 
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gives ut the prseior’s perpetual edi£l to that purpofe. Sacefdotem 
Vestakm, et Flaminem Dialnn in mnni Hieajurmlktione,jvrare 
non cogam. And Scaliger, upon this palTage of Feflus, quotes Livy 
(xxi in fine) where we read, that C. Valerius Flaccus being chofcn 
^dile, quia Flamcn Dialis erai, jurarc in leges non poicrat. 
The reafon of which Polydore Virgil gives as follows, eo quod ior- 
mcnli quoddam genus sit homini libero jusjurandmn, prwsertim 
sacerdotiy cui cum divina credita sint, pnnam habere Jidem ab- 
surdum emsetur. “ Becaufe an oath is a kind of a rack to an in- 
“ genuous man, particularly to an ecclefiallic, whofe good faith it 
“ feems abfurd to, quefiion, while things facred and divine are intrus- 
“ ted to him.” He immediately adds, Utinam f hoc] at/cmlerent 
nostri magistratas, qui volant, pro re etiam minima sacerdolcs 
jurejurando adigere, cum Us imprimis illud tunfum/ari Ikeiit, 
est, est, mm, non. “ I wi(h our magiftrates would conlider this, 
“ who ret^uire an oath from churchmen for every trifle, notwithflan- 
“ ding it IS incumbent upon them more efpccially to fay nothing in 
“ fucb cafes, but yea, yea, nay, nay.” If then we are to confider 
fubfeription, asbiftiop Taylor does, in the light of s political oath, 
and are to be governed by the wifdom of heathen legiflators, we have 
in thispreedent a ilrong argument againft clerical fubferiptions; un- 
lefs it ihould be alledged that a chriflian miuifter is lefs to be trufted 
than a Ijeathen prieft. Or {hall we fay without regarding diflinEUons 
of times or ly Hems, 

Swear priests, and cowards, &c. 

Forbid it decency! led the reflection rebound, and bruife the impo- 
fer as well as the fubferiber. 

(e) This was more than ecclesiastical subscription; for that bound 
them to it for ever, this only gives witness —&c.] However ihisi 
matter might be underllood by this sweet tempered bishop, as Dr, 
Jortin called him, and others of his liberal turn, namely, that ” cc< 
“ clefiaflical fubfeription, docs not bHW for ever 5” yet fuch appears 
to be the cafe, even upon the principles he lays down in the fubfe-^ 
quent parts of bis difeourfe. ” It may be very unfit,” as the bifliop 
fays, “ that we fwear always to be of the fame mind,” but what is tlie 
eonfeqiience if the fubferiber changes his mind, and revokes bis aflenS 
to the article ? So far, as the alledged purpofe of fubfeription is 
concerned, he breaks the peace and unity of the church. If we go 
, to the matter of fafl, and apply the go^ bifliop’s rules to our own 
fyflem, if there is any difference in the obligation between fwearing 
or promifing by fubfeription to obey the civil laws of our country, 
or fwearing or fubferibing aflent^to the religious doOrines or cere¬ 
monies which the church of England hath efpoufed and adopted,'^k 
apprehend the bond of ecclefiaflical fubfeription will be found to b* 

ye 
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flronger upon the Tubfcriber, iban tbe obiigation is upon bifn wbo 
promiles upon oath to obey the municipal law of his country, 1 mean 
in refpeftof future obedience. The fubjeft fwears to obferve and 
obey the laws of his country, fuch as ihey arc at prffent. But the 
kgiflaiure of his country, if any of thofe laws arc found detrimen:al, 
Opprefljve, or olherwife inconvenient, may and often dees alter or re¬ 
peal thofe laws, and that fometimes upon the petition or remonllrance 
of the fiibjefl; and lo far as the fubjeft had bound himfcif formerly 
10 the laws then repealed, he is releafed from the flriflnefs of his oath. 
But it has been alledged an hundred times, .n the controverfy con¬ 
cerning lubfeription, that the eccicliaillcal eftablilbmcnt of thisking- 
dom isKnarte/'dWe; and in proof of this, the king’s coronation oath, 
and the a£l of union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
have been pleaded in bar of any alterations of our chiircli forms. 
The confeqiiencc is, that he that binds himfcif by bis fubfcripiion to 
tbe confervaiion of peace and unitjt, binds himfelf to afTent to tliefc 
forms Jar evr. The argument, indeed for the unalterable perpetu¬ 
ity of ihefc forms, founded up'-n the two topics jull mentioned, is 
both falfeand fooliOi. But if this is the feni'e of the fiipreine power 
(and that it is we (hall fee prefently) the fubferiber has no remedy; 
he becomes their flave for life; for as the bifliop fays below, “ what- 
“ ever the fubferiber thinks himfelf, it is the intention of the impo- 
“ fer that qualifies the fnbfcription." .Bithop Taylor, by many 
ilriking paflages in this (hort dilcourfe, difeovers his diflike to tlie 
mode of cccleliaflical fnbfcription now in ufc, as well as to the impo- 
fuion of it. Jt was indeed iinpolTiblc that the author of the excellent 
tra£), intituled, The liberty of prophefying, fliould not fee the efla. 
blifliment of human articles and forms of confelTion in cliriilian chur¬ 
ches, in all its iniquities. He therefore endeavours to take olf ihe 
two great objcflioiis to the fnbfcription to them, the fiippofiiion of in¬ 
fallibility in the article, or, wh|^ is the fame thing to the fubferiber, 
in tbe aiitiioriiy preferibing affent to it; and “the direfl (hutting the 
“ heart, by fuch fubfcripiion againft all further clarity and manifefla- 
“ lion of the truths of God.” This he does by dating eccleliadical 
fubfcripiion, as “only giving of a prefent confenl, and binding only 
“ to the confervaiion of peace and unity, for that time.” In which, 
ofie would thiiik, he meant to be underflood, that when the fubferi. 
berj upon further clarity, faw caufe to change bis mind, or to re¬ 
voke his all'cm, he was no longer bound by his lubfeription, not even 
for the confervation of peace and- unity. 

But if this was bifltop Taylor’s meaning, he certainly ran counter 
both to the law of the land, and the difcipline of the church. Fur 
it was determined on a certain occaflon by all the judges ofEngland, 
that the fubfcripiion lo the articles was abfolute, and not conditional, 
that is to fay, tvithoiit the condition, Jorth as the articles are 
agreeable to the word of God j and by the lame judgment, the fub. 
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{cnhei’i private opinion, wlio (hould take fomeof them toheanainfl 
the word of God, is cxprefsly excluded ; “ becaiifc," as the judg* 
ment goes on, “by this means,” i. e. by admitting the condition, 
“ diveifity of opinions (hould not be avoided, which was the fcope 
“ of the ftatiile, and the very aft Itfelf touching lubfcripiion, made of 
“ none effeft,” [Sec Dr. Betinei’s EITay on the 39 articles, chap, 
xxxiii.] Which flatute thus interpreted admits not of the tcali re¬ 
laxation of the fubferiber’s obligation in future, lince from the mo¬ 
ment the fubfcriber profelTcs a diverfity of opinion, he becomes 
amenable, and liable to the penalties of the llatute, as a breaker of 
the peace of the dun ch. The xxxviiith canon alfo, pronounces fen- 
fence of excommunication upon revoliers after ftibfcription, and, 
without fubmllTion, after two months, abfolute deprivation. What 
meaning have ihefe laws, if Icjbfcriptioii is not intended to li\ the 
fubferiber’s afT.’iu for all time coming ? 

ff J Suck articles oiiyjit not to be made, nnlcfs titty of therrfelvet 
are necejfary and plain by a divine commandment.'^ But ifan ar- 
tide otigiii nt)t id be made, and for this leafon, bccanfc it is not nc« 
cefTary and plain by a divine commandment, no human power hath 
a competent authority to make it. It is no matter liow ujeful it may 
be for certain political piirpofe-; if the truth or necelliiy of it arc tut 
plain by a divine commandment, fiich article ought not to be made, 
“ For,” as the bilhop lays, “ if God hath not commanded us to I c- 
lieve it, no human power can command us to po'fefs'it.” The 
church of Rome, indeed, pretending to iiifalliblliiy, may, under that 
pretence, make articles totally imfiipported by feripture proof, as 
neccITary to be both believed and proft lTcd by divine commandinenr. 
But billiop Taylor was .a protcllant, and difeiaimed the pretence; 
and wha'ever high opinion he might entertain of the autlioriiy of the 
church of Englantl to fabricate divine comman.hneiits, he could not, 
in this cafe, and at the time he wrote this hook, avail himfcif of the 
church’s aiuhori'y, after he had Hated “ fubferiptions to articles and 
“ forms of confelllon to be toholfy of political conlidcratiou;’’ for 
the fcctct of an alliance between church and Hale had not then tranf- 
pired. The quotation Iroro Melancthon in the next paragraph, ap¬ 
proved by the bilhop, implies a limitation of political power to fuch 
injunftiont as men would be obliged to obey, though the political 
power did not interpofe, meaning in religious matters; that is to fay 
(applying the aphorifm as the good bilhop applies it, to fubferiplion) 
to theeflablilhraent of fuch propofiiions only, as we are obliged to 
believe by divine commandmeni. But the misfortune is, the un¬ 
happy fubfcriber is not permitted to debate with the civil power, 
whether Inch and fuch articles ought to have been made ? blit to 
confider what he is to do, now they are made. The good bilhop 
fays that “ ihbfcription ought to be fo in'ended, that he who hath 
'* fubfcrlbed, may not perceive himfcif taken in a fnare.” The 
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worihv prelate meant, honelUjt, that in requiring fubfeription, there 
Ihouia be no appearance of guile or deceit. But all the defenders 
of (ubfcripiion, from old Thomas Rogers, down to Powell, Ruther- 
forth, Balgiiy, ««»rwr xkSsJ m, have turned the inllruflion another 
way, and employed their caluiUry, not to (hew that no Jnart is in- 
tended, but to prevent, as lar as was polTible, the iimple fubferiber 
from perceiving it. 

This limitation, taken together with bilhop Taylor’s pofiiion, that 
articles and confeffions are wholly of political confideration, will 
undoubtedly operate equally againfl foims of worfhip, and every 
thing eilablifhcd by merely civil authority, and indeed againfl every 
thing of the religious kind, eflablifhed upon pretence of public uti¬ 
lity, which has not the clear warrant of the divine appointment, 

(gj If the peace of the church be fafe without the artUk.~\ The 
terms, peace and unity , public peace, public need, temporal regards, 
&c. afligned by the bilhop as legitimate grounds fur requiring fub- 
feription, terminate all of them here in the peace of the church. In¬ 
numerable have been the impoflures m all ages occafioned by the 
equivocal ufe of words, What is the peace of the church ? Can 
any roan dclirie it better than the apoflle has done; namely, that flate 
of the church, wherein the members of the church lead ^uiet and 
peaceable lives in all godlinefs and honejly ; which they may very 
well do, and yet en ertain very diHerent opinions concerning human 
articles and confcflions of faith of man’s device. The apoflle we fre, 
throws the provifions for this peace and quietnefs into the bands of 
the civil magiflraie; and if the civil roagifirate cannot provide foe 
the peace and quiet of his fubjefis by the execution of wholefome 
laws upon the offeiiders agaitill them, it vrould be a curious difeovery 
in politics, to find out how it might be done by exafling fubfeription 
to an artificial fvfleni of theological propofitions. We may there¬ 
fore I'afeiy concittcle, that any thing of this kind eflablifhed for afTent 
or belief, beyond the divine commandrnent, is neither neceffary nor 
sy^u/jbecaufe the peace of the church may be fecured without it. If 
incleed you take the peace of the church to mean, (what the advocates 
for fubicriptipn always fuppolc it to mean) a perfdcl and unlimited 
fubmillton to the diflales of the rulers oi' the'church, or, in the bi- 
fhop’s language, of the fiiprerae powers, then every thing will be 
ufeful and iieceflary to fecuie the peace of the church, which tends 
to fcciire the ruling ppweis in the peaceable enjoyment of their do-, 
minion. But to 6»uiplcte this fort of peace, 1 queflion lyhether 
fiihtcription locluiich articles, or any thing indeed (hart of the Spa- 
nilh inquilition would be fufheient. The principle called confcicnce, 
informed by due examination, and regulated by the divine command- 
meiit, win be apt, perhaps, to cunfider this dominion of ll)e I'upreme 
powers, in the light of ufurpatlon, and treat it accordingly. And 
tbetefote till tbefe powers can eltabiifh an abfolutecontronl over the 
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eonfcicnces of their fubjeQs, the peace of the dturch, in ih? fenfe 
above-mentioned, can never be fecured; and in that cafe only can 
theexatiing fubfcription to articles aad confelEons,- beyond the divine 
commandment, be either necejfary or nfeful, 

(hj Then the conformity is as ujejul to peace, as the fentence and 
determination wosJ] In order to underttand bilhop Taylor’s mean¬ 
ing in this paragraph, it will be necelTary to conlider the conteQed 
article or point of dotirine in dirpute (as indeed the bilhop feems to 
conftder it) before it has received the dccifion or fentence of the fti- 
prcmc power. Before that be done, each party of the difputants is, 
in the bilhop’s idea, a faflion; and confequently the deciders of the 
qiieilion efpoufe a faction and become abettors of it. But how no* 
celTary or ufeful foever the conformity of the oppoftie faftion may 
be to procure peace, the expedient of deciding the point, is very un¬ 
likely to procure fuch conformity, eveti upon the bilhop’s own flate 
of the cafe. For his lordihip does not make the conformity required 
to depend tipon the force or authority of the fcnteitce, but upon the 

conforraills belief that theariicle thus decided by the fuprcrae power 
is true. This is clearly to put the conformity upon the iffue of the 
man’s private judgment; and if be refufes his alfent upon a perfualion, 
that the article is not trite, it is not the fentence (the man’s integrity 
being prefuppoled) that will induce him to fubferibe to it, nor confe- 
quently is the fentence ufeful for the peace of the church. 

fi) When articles are ejlablijhed without net e/Jity,/ubfcriptior» 
muji be required without tyranny and imperiotifnejs, that is, it mujl 
be left to the liberty of the fubjeCl to projefs err not to projefs that 
doElrine.'] We mult here again be careful that we do not mifunder- 
{land the good bilhop. Articles ellablilhed without necelliiy may 
mean either articles not neceflary by divine commandment, or arti¬ 
cles not necelTary from any temporal regards either to peace and uni¬ 
fy, or any of thofe purpofes of public welfare for which fubfcription 
is fuppofed by the billiop', to be required on a merely political account* 
The bilhnp’s hypothefis feems to allow the fupreme power an autho¬ 
rity toeilablilli filch articles at all events; fiir the provilb, that they 
do not encroach upon truth or confcience, does not feem to be infer¬ 
red to limit the authority of the fupreme powers, but only as an ad¬ 
monition to exercile their authority with moderation ; or, as it is here 
exprefled, “ without tyrariby and imperioufiiefs.” He might pof- 
fibly mean, that the fupreme powers might eflablilh articles, which, 
abllrafled from their truthjor any abfoluie necejfity to ellablifh them, 
would be politically vfejul (a difiinflion which his lorddiip appeari 
to have adopted above) and might be alTented to asJuch only, by the 
fubferiber; and yet we fee thefe unnecelTary articles turn out to be 
articles of doBrine, to the truth or dilfehood of which furely fume re. 
gard ihould be had, if it is only on account of its ufefulnefs, Bhail 
we fay that the good bi&op allows the fubfcritier to fubferibe his all; 
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fent to doctrines which f cum permijfu Juperiorm) he is at liberty 
to profel's or not to profefs P But 1 mould think, if the fiibfcriber 
is a man of confcience, that after he has written his lubens et ex ani- 
mo fubfcripji. tp the articles, he has taken away his own liberty of 
proFelRng or not profelltng the doflrine contained in it; that is to fay, 
of profelltng or not profcllinghis belief ofit. For to fay, 1 fiibrcribe 
my allcnt to fnch a diiftrine upon account of its ufefulnefs, though I 
do nof profefs to believe it, is a contemptible prevarication, to which 
1 (hoiild very unwillingly think fo good and pious a man as Dr. Je¬ 
remy Taylor would give countenance. I coiifider him therefore, all 
along in this dilcourfe, as accommodating his cafiiillry to the times, 
and the irremediable errors and abfurdities of the church cftablilh- 
ment, as it then flood. He found the doftrine of abfoluie fubmiflion 
to the fnpreme civil powers, to be the doftrine of the day; he knew 
likewife that to lodge the fupreme power of requiring fubfcripiion in 
the church, would imply the infallibility of the chinch. He there¬ 
fore dated lubfciipiion to be wholly of political confideration, upon 
the fuppolition that the civil powers might do many things on politi¬ 
cal confideraiions, and under the notion of public good, which were 
not ftritily warranted by the word of God. It does not feem to have 
occurred to him, that the civil magiflrate, being chriftiav, is as much 
limited- in religious matters, and mailers pertaining to confcience, by 
the divine commandment, as the ccclefiallical. He fays indeed, that 
if God hath not commanded us to believe an article of doftrine, no 
human power can command us to profefs it." But this, taken 
along with the words at the head of this uoie, only tends to conlirm 
the iufpicion, that the bifliop made a dillinflion between an aiiihorliy 
to ccminatid lubfciiptiun oF ajjent to articles of dofirinc for the fake 
of peace or public good, and an authority to command the fubfcrlber 
Xoprojefs his belief of the dofliincs contained in it. A wretched 
kind ot fophillry, adopted, I am afraid, too inadvertently and ralhly 
by fnch fubferibers among ns, as confider the articles as articles of 
peace only, and a wreichid expediem to provide for peace at the ex¬ 
pence of truth and good faith. But the ellablilhmenl Hands as it 
did in bilhop Taylot’s time, and if he underftood the thing in this 
light, why may not we? which would be an excellent apology, if 
ttobody'had written any thing upon the lubjeft fmee bifliop Taylor’s 
lime. If 1 remember right, (tor I have not the book at hand) there 
is a letter in the life of the late Dr. Lardner, from the late Archbi- 
ihop Seeker, to that worthy man, di (approving of fomeihing the doc¬ 
tor has laid in an excellent difeourfe on fubfcripiion, in one ^f the 
volumes of his Credibility, &c. Ilis grace was there of opinion 
that “ doflrines may be tijeful, which are not necelfary.” 1 cite 
the paifage by memory, but his words, 1 am pretty fure, are to that 
eflFctt. 'rhings of ih^t kind are eafily thrown out and look plauTible, 
till they are brought to the tell of fabl. If Archbifiiop Seeker had 
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fat down at the time he wrote to Dr. Lardner, to prove the ufcfiil-' 
nefsof fubfoription Ip unnecc-lTs.y, uncertain, and perchance falfear^ 
tides of religion, and were to have Itad no farther preferment in the 
church till he had demonflraied his propolition, I am afraid the 
church mild have wanted the c'lification Ihe received from his prii> 
dent government for fo many years. 

CkJ And when there is no nece^ty of faith, no public need lobe 
Jerved, &c.] The necelfity of faith feeins to be conliiicd above, to 
the divine commandment, and the llaie-neceirity, or public good of 
requiring fubicription, is made, by the bifliop, to arife from the ob¬ 
ligation upon the fwpreme power to govern and rule in peace; and 
hence likewifc the obligation of the fnbjeft to comply with the ctvil 
power, when required lofubfciibe, is (aid to arife; qu.iliiied however 
with a provifo, that the fnbli rihcr believes ilial the article to be litb- 
feribed, is true. Let us fuppofe then that he is otherwil'e perfitadcd; 
M^hat is tile magiftrale to do? ThenecelTity upon him is fiippofed 

lo be ilie qiieiliiig a faflion, by making .in driitlc tWrifivc of a q-icf- 
tion which divides the parlies, and injoining (iibfciiption to it by 
both for the fake of peace. Bin they who are prrliiailcd that ihc 
article i.s not Hue, will not fnblcrib’, nor indeed, even in bifhop 
T.iyloi’s opinion, ought they, on the peri! of being guilty of hypo- 
criiy. Shall the magillrate fulTcr the rcciifanls to enjoy iltcir opi¬ 
nion wnhoiii tnolcflation on his part ? The faflion then remain', 
it is not qiieded, and peace is not reflored. Shall he pni'lfh the re- 
ciifanis, by biinging calamity upon them? No, for this is adliefl 
flalc of perfeention. the olfspring ui fond perfuajion, bidifcrete zeal, 
and ufurped empire over men's confcicnces. For whatever the fu- 
piemc poweisnri.sy iluiik of the oiihodoxy of their article, thus will 
a fathon of tcculanis ihink of it, parliculatly if their recufancy 
brings calamity upon them; and they will have as much ri^ht and 
reafon fo to think, as the magidrale will have to impute then rccu- 
fancy to prejudice and pervei fends, which is the only piaufible 
cattle he can have for infliciiiig calamity upon them, 

flj In xohiih cafes tlue ecckfiaslical stale hath no power to give 
commandments.~\ That is to lay, in cafes, where there is no necd- 
lity of faith, (or no divine commandment) or no public need to be 
ferved. 1 apprehend this amounts to a total CKchifion of the ecclc- 
fiaflical Hate from all power, or participation of power in injoining 
fubicription beyond the divine commandment. For if lubu ripiioti 
to articles and forms of confeflion be wholly of political confidera ion, 
the civil flate ninft of coiirfe be the on/y judge when public need is, 
or is not ferved by fubfcripiion. This the church would think (lie 
had no reafon to take well at the b (bop’s hands, and hath indeed 
loudly remonllrated agai.-ll fuch exclufion in former times; and where 
her difconient might have ended who can teh, if an expedient of 
reconciliation had not, about forty years ago, been projefied and 
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biiblidied in the famous book of alliance between church and Bate? 
By which it appears (without any formal ratification, however, on the 
part of the Bate) that in all cafes of public utility to be derived from 
religion, the church is taken in as co*operatrix. BiBiop Taylor, 
Cod knows, underBood the church and the Bate to acl in twodiiUnff 
departments, and faw no abfurdity in fuppofing, that the civil Bate 
might oblige men to fufier calamity for confcience fake without the 
aid of the church. 

(m) Giving, his hand to public peact^ and keeping his confcience 
for God.'] The hifliop has argued this point extremely well upon 
the queliion as he hath Bated it. But I am apt to believe, that not 
one in five hundred who fubferibe our articles without believing 
them, mean to accommodate the church with their fubfeription, as 
an expedient of peace. The peace of the church, is, generally 
fpeaktng, a matter of very inferior confideration to him who is in 
danger of Barving if he is not admitted into it. The truer Bate of 
the qncBion therefore, in my apprehenfion, would be, whether a man 
may lawfully fubferibe what he does not believe, to avoid calamity? 
Suiely no wife or righteous government would entertain the abfurd 
idea of lecuring the public peace by proBituting the confclences of 
its fubjeas. Neither, will you fay, would any wife and righteous 
government think of fecuring the public peace by perfecuting its fub* 
jefls, I grant it. Some governments, however, have eBeemed 
themielves wife and righteous to an extreme, in perfecuting their fub- 
}e£is for not fubferibing to ecclefiallical forms, which the confciences 
of thofe fubjefls could not digeB, and among the reB, our own in 
confequence of the Bartholomew afl; which, we have been informed 
by very confeqiiential charafiers, and not quite an age ago, was moB 
wifely fabricated to fecure the peace of the church. But our go¬ 
vernment, it is alledged, is grown more wife and more righteous in 
' adopting a fpirit of toleration, and difavowing all thoughts of perfe- 
cuiion. Be it fo. They have difavowed the word. But my word 
and biBiop Taylor’s is calamity, and not perfecution s and if 1 know 
myfelf, I Brail never be of opinion with the unfeeling defenders of 
fiiorcription, prefentor paB, that an honefl man who is deprived of 
bis lubfiflence, and is fent to feek it in dfolate places, becaufe lie 
cannot comply with an unrighteous impomion, fuHers no calamity. 
As ihe law Bands now, and as the compliances with it fall under com¬ 
mon obfei vation, it is no breach of charity to fuppofe, that ninety- 
nine out of an hundred of thofe who fubferibe agatnB their confcien¬ 
ces, or without feriouBy debating the matter with their coniciences, 
do it rather to fecure a competent maintenance, or a fiation of refpeft 
and dignity, fo called, than from any regard to the peace of the 
church; of wiqph few men of feofe entertain the falfe and inconfiBent 
idea, that the defenders of fubfeription are daily endeavouring to ob¬ 
trude upon us. Whether bifliop Taylor would have allowed more 
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indulgence to this, than he does to the far lefs fiibHantial plea he 
mentions, cannot now be known. As his argument is managed, he 
feems to have left no room in any cafe for that evafive cafuKliy, that 
allows a man to fubfcribe his afient to doSrines, which he neither 
believes, nor thinks himfelf obliged by his fubicription to profcfs. 

fnj Of either of zuhick, if eccUftaJliial laws be guilty, they are nol 
for edifcation, but are neither jufl nor pious, and therefore oblige 
net.]] That is, if fitch laws either afflift good men, or tempt them 
tohypocrify, by rigoroufly requiring fiibfcriptions to articles which 
are not evidently true, and ncceffary to be profelTcd, Theories and 
hypothcfcs are of little weight till they are brought to the tell of fafl.'. 
Let us try the bifliop’s argument by applying it to our thirty-nine 
articles. There may be men among its who will be hardy enough 
to affirm, that all of them arc true, and neceffdry to be profelfed. 
Many good men, however, of found judgment, and itiflexible inte. 
grity, have refufed to fubfcribe them, upon very folid objcftions to 
the truth of fome of them,* and to the neceffiiy of others. And it it 
very credible, that numbers of others, efpecially of the younger fort, 
fublcribe them without examining thetn, and perhaps without being 

capable of examining them. I (ay this after bifliop Burnet, wlio 

was a very competent judge. Several of thofc who have refufed to 
fubfcribe them nave exprclfcd their afiliflion, that they (hould, by 
luch refufal, be excluded from exercifing a fimflion in whic'i it was 
their hearts deftre to be employed, and have fiiffercd calamity in be- 
ing deprived of the means of procuring a competent maintenance ire 
the only way in which they are qualified to earn it. Now if ihefe 
men are not aflhfled and dillrcfled by the eccleftallical laws which 
require fnbfcripiiun to the ihirty-nitic articles, and if the other fort 
are not by the fame laws tempted to hypoctify, then thefe laws rigo¬ 
roufly requiring fuch fubicription are both juft and pious, and the 
two bifhops Taylor and Burnet have been dating cafes, and repro¬ 
ving praBices with which the church of England hath no concern. 

f oj The next good thing to the not impofing uncertain and un~ 
neceffary articles, is, that great regard be had, and great eafe be 
done to wife and peaceable dijfenters.~j The very bell thing then, 
is not to impofc fuch articles; nor indeed is it very eafy to fee what 
ihofe temporal regards are, that can requite it, unicisit be to throw 
more power into the hands of what is called the fupreme aiithoiiiy 
than the divine commandment hath given it. But when fuch arti¬ 
cles are efiablifhed, and fubfcripiion to them is impofed, what cafe 
can you poffibly give to dilfeniers? They are not permitted to 
fubfcribe conditionally, or with limitation; they mud fubfcribe aO- 
folutely, or their fubfeription is null and void; and the alternative is, 
an abfolute exclufion from the temporal benehts and privileges of 
their fellow chtidians who comply with the impufition. The bilhrp 
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probably rnfaiK, that they (hall be permitted to live with their nofes 
wi (lit, and their cars iincropped, or not be too feverefy fined, or too 
long itnptifiined, “ And is not this a great cafe,” will the advocate 
for Inbfcripilon fay “in cornparilon of what the dilfcntcrs (uflTered 
“ in the days ofibe Smarts? not to mention the toleration a£l, which 
' permits them to worlliip in their own way in feparatc congregati- 
*‘.ot)S?” Yes. the toleration-aftmuft be mentioned, for theloler- 
alion-aft aff-rds them no relief iinlefs they fnbfciibe aiticlcs, in their 
opinion, both uncertain and unnecejfaty. Without that qualifica¬ 
tion, they are (till liable to all the canonical, and tomaii^ of the civil 
p: naliies oidained by law for the fnpprelllon of fchifinaiics, convenli- 
cleis, &c. particularly fine and iinprifonment. And indeed, allowing 
the moderation and lenity of the ciiurch of England initsuimofi ex¬ 
tent, the occafions of allliftiott, and the temp'ations to hyptwrify, flill 
remain, wills h, I prefumc, have no tendency to fccurc “ the f|>iriiual 
*' inlerefl of finds and truth.” In the foregoing paragraph thebifliop 
had laid, that, “in the divifton of hearts that is in the world, foine 
good men may did'ent.” Had the good roan faid, as he certainly 
meant, “divifion of judgments,” his argument wottid have been 
more explicit. In the common acceptation of words, there may be 
divtlicn of judgments where thereis no divifion of hearts. All the 
powcis ttpon earth cannot elfeflan union of judgments, but an union 
of liearts there certainly may be, where every man is allowed the free 
exeicifeof his private judgment in mailers of confcience; for the fame 
eoiilricncc which obliges roe to differ from any good man in a point 
of tltifliine, iibligt’s me to receive him as a brother, and not to treat 
him as an ftttmy,'and every man who behaves hlmfclf witii godlinefs 
and boiicfty, and does not tranfgreP. the civil laws of his country, 
©light to he in iny cllimaiioii, a good man, 'I'here h no neceffity 
that any i"divr(lual fhould haic or molcff auoilicr bccaufe that other 
is of a d'llcicnl iudgment from himlelf. Oii the contrary, it is fin- 
In! and prelunipiuuns, to neat liim as an enemy, merely on that ac- 
comii. Bill everv man who fuffers calamiiy orafllitlioii, that is, on 
whom they arc inflltfcd by the civil powers, bccaufe of his not fub- 
fciibitig Id'aln'm to articles which appear to him tube uncertain or 
vnnecc/fary. is treated as an enemy, that is to fay, as an enemy to 
the peacdof the church, or to public peace, and on that fuppolition, 
a toi/e and good dilfemer there may be, in the eye of teafon and 
thtilliaiiity ; but in the eye of puliuc power, a peaceable dilfemer is 
a nonenliiy. And for theeafe of an nupeaceable dilfenter, no pro- 
vifion ought to be made. Who or what is it that gives the powers 
that be, civil or eccloliallical, the power thus to infringe the laws ot 
clnilliaiiity in a ch.illisn country ? None of the defenders of fuch 
alfuint il authority, have condcicended to inform ns on what compe¬ 
tent authority it is founded; and in this particular the good biQiop, 
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mucJi as it concernc4 tlie qiif llion he debated, Iia; left us (horf. Tha 
policy indeed, of iinpofing fuch ariicles, be the pietence wi ai you 
will, feems to be no more commendable than the ilghieoiifncrs of it. 
Take away liibfcripiion to uncertain and imnecciraiy articles, and 
to all articles which are not a priori, ncccffary and plain by divine 
c mmandment; and all the dilTcnt will be among individuals, one 
of whom hath no more right to decide than another; and there will 
be no peace broken, tinlefs fome audaciou' and tutbulent fellow at¬ 
tempts to cudgel his aniagonift into an affent to his piivate opinions; 
and then it is the bruifer that breaks the peace, and thereby becomes 
the proper objeft of the coercion of the civrl powers; and his punifls- 
ment fo far cffeclttallv reflores the peace of the community. Biit if 
the fuprenie powers lake up the cudgels, the peace is broken on their 
part, and is not likely lobe reftored while iheieisone diirenter in the 
community. The p'ain truth is, all the difficulties in the bilhop'j 

political condderation of the fubjeQ, arife from the indeicriniiiata 
manner in which he hath Hated the authority of the fiiprcme powers. 
If you ,itk, have the fiiprcme powers authority to iinpofe liibfcrip- 
lion to uncertain and imncceirary articles of faith? He feems (with 
his heathen authorities in view) to anfwer, “yes, when there is a 
“ public need to be ferved, and for certain temporal regards.” But 
recollefhng that he was writing where-the chrillian religion waspro- 
felfed, he limits this authority with a condition, that, “ the fpiritual 
“ iniereft of fouls, and of truth”, (matters, which, with refpefl to the 
fubferiber, are of private confideration) “ be fecured.” But neither 
the inicrell of fouls nor of truth can be fecured, under an obligation 
to rubfciilre iinneceirary and uncertain articles of faith ; and (o there 
is an end of (he political power to impofe them. And thus this wor. 
thy bilhop, lakes back with one hand, what he had given with the 
other, leaving the advantage However, upon the whole, in the fcale 
of truth and chrittian liberty ; contrary to the cafutHry of our modern 
church champions, who having weighed truth againft utility, find 
the latter to preponderate, by virtue of having the influence of the 
ecclefiaflical flate added to, and combined with the authority of the 
political. 

Cp) It cannotferve the ends of truth, and koUnefs, and chrijliart 
fimplicity.'y This is faid of that latitude ojfenft with which aiilciea 
are (b made that fubicribers may alfent to \\\e jamt form of words, 
in whatfenfe they pleafe, which the truth of God willfuffcr, and the 
words can he capable of. This the bifiiop calls the lajt remedy or 
expedient for reconciling men of different judgments in luhfcribing 
articles, oiKerwife neither neccHary nor certain. Necefjary fuch 
articles cannot be to prevent diverfity of opinions, it the words are 
made to admit diverfity of fenfes, and certain they cannot be, if 
they reprefeot the truth oI Qod ai e^uivaeaL and indeterminatei 
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Thij tlierefore, the good man honellly and jtiflly calls, •• the wortf 
remedy.” And yet this fuppofed laxity of expreffion in the thirty- 
nine articles of the church of England, has been boafled of as her 
perfeflion and glory, and a tcftiraony of her moderation in compari- 
fon of the rigor of other proteilant churches. But if this remedy 
cannot ferve the ends of truth, and holinefs, and chriflian iimpli- 
“ city,” it can only ferve the ends of falfehood, hypocrify, and un- 
chriflian duplicity. For the pretence for exaBing fubfeription to 
thefe articles is, “ to prevent diverlity of ttpinions," and the pretence 
of the fubferiber is, his agreement with all his fellow-fubfcribers its 
that fyflem of doSrine to which, by that aft, he declares his volun¬ 
tary and cordial alTent. I'htis he is underlltsod by the impofers, and 
thus he mull be tindcrllond by all honcll men who know the import 
of his declaration, and know of noefpcc .al dirpcufaiion he has to pre¬ 
varicate. In the mean time it may be quelliorcd whether there is 
in faft this latitude of fenfes in the thirty-nine articles or not. It is 
next to certain that the compilers of ihofe articles did not intend to 
leave any room for it; and if the learned and excellent Dr. Clarke 
was.no the firft that found fucli latitude of fenfes in them, he was 
the hril that laid any coiiridcrabic flrefs upon it, ftipporling his opi¬ 
nion of the expedience of making ufe of it, upon the fuppofition, 
that oiherwife the piotellant church of England mull be underflood 
to profefs herfelf infallible. But if this way of arguing is admilft- 
ble, 1 am afraid it will tend to reprobate feme other more confequen- 
tial parts of her eccleftallical ellahliflimeni, where no latitude is pre¬ 
tended, or can be pleaded, as wholly inconflilont with the genuine 
principles of the protcOant religion. But belides the implicit con¬ 
demnation of this laiilnde of fenfes, biOiop Taylor we fee, makes it 
queiliotiable whether it will procure peace and external charity, and 
what he calls phantaflic concord, or in his exprelfion, ferve the ends 
of them? Faft and experience convince us that it will not. It is 
certain, that there are among ns a let of divines who alTert one fixed 
orthodox lenic of each article from which the fubferiber may not 
fwerve; and if this is not the belief of the fupreiiie powers, it is cer¬ 
tain they are olFcnded with thufc who dil'pute it, and advance any 
other, though under colour that it is rot contrary to the terms of tlie 
article. Hence wrath, anger, clamour, andevil-fpeaking, the coca- 
nion fruits of theological controverfy, nor will the plea of a privilege 
of underfiandiiig the words of an article in a fenfe they will very 
well bear, fereen the obnoxious man from the reproach of heretic, 
Jchifniatic,and mover of Icdilioii. Read a few pages in a botsk, in¬ 
tituled Ophiomackes, written by one Dr. Skelton, and believe if you 
can, that the ch.irch enjoys the peace the iiipreme powers intended 
to procure for her, by requiring iubfcripiion to articles and forms of 
confefiion, And fo much for peace, External chaiity is an ex- 
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prelTion to which it is dllHcuIt to fix a precife idea. If it fiands fof 
no more than a mere toleration; that we know is now extended to 
ihofe who do not fiibrcribe the articles in any fenfe. And how far 
the orthodox are willing to (hew even an external charity to iaiitu. 
dinarian fubfcribers, may be known by confulting the abovemcnti- 
oned Dr. Skelton and an hundred others of his complexion. The 
peace, the charity, the concord, whofe ends are faid to be ferved by 
this laxity of fcnie, ate therefore all equally merely ideal, 

and proauflive of nothing but a foolifli fublKtution of the plaufible 
vixard of fopbiflry, inflead of the open, honed, and undifguilcd 
countenance of TRUTH and COMMON SENSE. 


FINIS. 
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